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PREFACE 

"  A  PREFACE,"  says  Stevenson,  "  is  more  than  an 
author  can  resist,  for  it  is  the  reward  of  his  labours  "  ; 
but  though  it  may  be  treason  to  differ  with  the 
Master,  even  on  a  matter  of  detail,  with  this  dictum 
I  cannot  agree,  for  I  find  a  preface  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  book  to  write,  nor  would  I  have  ventured 
upon  one  were  it  not  that  I  feel  certain  explanations, 
and  perhaps  apologies,  are  due. 

Firstly,  for  the  title  chosen.  This  is  by  no  means 
as  accurate  as  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  the  best  I  could 
come  by  after  much  deliberation.  That  we  set 
forth  in  search  of  unfrequented  spots  is  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  in  so  doing  we  had  to  pass,  now 
and  again,  over  familiar  ground  and  through  familiar 
places,  so  my  title  cannot  logically  be  defended. 
Yet,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  have  boldly  retained  it. 

My  next  apology  is  for  the  illustrations.  These 
are  reproductions  of  some  of  my  photographs  taken 
on  the  journey  under  varying  conditions  of  time  and 
weather.  Drawings  sympathetically  engraved  on 
wood  would  have  pleased  me  vastly  better,  but  the 
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sympathetic  engraver  has  to  be  discovered.  The 
photographs,  however,  possess  the  merit  of  being 
faithful  representations  of  places  and  scenes  we  came 
upon,  without  any  artistic  embellishment.  Apropos 
of  my  employing  photographs  in  the  place  of  draw- 
ings, I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  repeat  a  story 
that  Millais  once  told  with  great  glee  to  a  friend. 
He  said  that  one  afternoon  as  he  sat  by  the  Tayside 
painting  his  "Chill  October"  a  voice  from  behind 
him  asked,  "Man,  did  ye  ever  try  photography?" 
"  No,  never,"  replied  Millais  curtly,  as  he  continued 
quietly  painting  on.  "  It's  a  hantle  quicker,"  re- 
marked the  voice.  "Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  agreed 
the  painter.  Then  the  voice  exclaimed  bitingly, 
"An'  it's  mair  like  the  place."  At  any  rate,  my 
photographs,  though  they  lack  the  poetry  of  the 
pencil,  are  strictly  veracious. 

My  apologies,  unfortunately,  do  not  end  here, 
for  I  feel  that  I  may  have  sinned  against  proportion 
in  writing  so  large  a  book  on  so  small  a  subject  as 
a  modest  holiday  jaunt  in  England.  Still,  I  may 
plead  in  extenuation  that  it  is  not  always  the  traveller 
who  goes  farthest  that  sees  the  most :  one  man  may- 
find  a  world  in  a  garden,  another  may  circumnavigate 
the  globe  and  find  it  all  too  small  for  him.  More 
than  one  cultured  American  has  declared  that  of  all 
the  world  England  is  the  most  beautiful  country  to 
travel  in,  the  only  complaint  being  that  there  is  not 
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more  of  it.  In  this  rare  exception  to  the  rule  it  is 
pleasant  "  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

Furthermore,  I  know  full  well  that  this  un- 
varnished account  of  an  uneventful,  albeit  most 
enjoyable,  tour  must  be  judged  by  a  more  severe 
canon  of  criticism  than  the  book  of  an  explorer  of  a 
strange,  far-away  country ;  and  I  realise  that  in  a 
preface  an  author  ought  to  say  something  to  induce 
his  reader  forthwith  to  dip  into  the  text,  and  that  to 
make  it  a  medium  for  apologies  is  an  unwise  thing 
to  do — but  I  must  be  honest. 

Finally,  we  realised  that  our  tour  was  purely  a 
pleasure  one,  so  we  determined  from  the  start  to 
look  upon  the  world  through  rose-coloured  spectacles 
— and  we  did!  On  the  road  we  were  optimists. 
Carpe  diem  we  took  for  our  motto.  Ours  was  an 
ideal  holiday,  interesting,  enjoyable,  health-giving  ; 
and  if  the  following  pages  fail  to  convey  some 
measure  of  the  very  real  enjoyment  it  gave  to  us, 
that  is  due  to  the  writer's  want  of  skill. 


J.  J.  HISSEY. 


TREVIN  TOWERS, 

EASTBOURNE,   1906. 
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CHAPTER    I 

The  essence  of  a  true  holiday — A  pleasure  journey — Life  in  the 
open  air — The  choice  of  conveyance — The  fortune  and  the 
freedom  of  the  road — Inland  Sussex — A  storied  castle — An 
ancient  tower — Owls  at  church  service  ! 

THERE  are  various  ways  of  spending  a  summer 
holiday  :  in  this  respect,  truly,  it  may  be  said  that 
"what's  one  man's  poison  is  another's  meat."  The 
passion  for  roving  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  it  is  more 
or  less  inherent  in  all  men,  and  most  strongly  asserts 
itself  at  holiday  time.  How  best  to  satisfy  this 
natural  longing  is  an  ever-recurring  question.  The 
majority  of  people  tamely  solve  the  difficulty  by 
simply  consulting  their  Bradshaw  and  by  placing 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway.  This 
certainly  saves  trouble  and  thought,  for  it  is  far 
simpler  to  follow  the  well-beaten  track  of  tourist 
travel  than  to  strike  out  an  original  course  for  one- 
self; but  freedom  is  the  essence  of  a  true  holiday, 
and  the  thraldom  of  time-tables  and  the  worry  of 
looking  after  luggage  does  not  make  for  freedom. 
A  change  of  scene  is  essential,  and  a  change  in  the 
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manner  of  taking  that  change  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

For  myself,  I  simplified  the  problem  by  throwing 
over  the  railway  altogether  and  taking  to  the  open 
road  that  leads  one  everywhere.  Having  travelled 
in  many  countries,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  England  is  as  well  worth  seeing  as  any  other 
land  and  amply  repays  exploring.  As  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  remarks,  "England  is  one  vast 
museum " ;  and  Rudyard  Kipling  expresses  the 
same  opinion.  "To  me,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  land  of 
marvels  and  mysteries,  and  a  day  in  the  car  in  an 
English  county  is  a  day  in  some  fairy  museum 
where  all  the  exhibits  are  alive  and  real  and  yet 
none  the  less  delightfully  mixed  up  with  books  .  .  . 
that  is  the  real  joy  of  motoring,  the  exploration  of 
this  amazing  England."  But  properly  to  see  the 
country  one  must  travel  by  road  and  have  command 
over  one's  conveyance,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  dictate 
the  pace  and  the  direction,  to  choose  the  highway 
or  the  lane,  to  stop  anywhere  at  pleasure  and  for 
as  long  as  one  desires,  whether  it  be  to  admire  a 
view,  to  explore  a  ruin,  to  inspect  an  ancient  church, 
to  photograph  or  to  sketch  some  quaint  old  manor- 
house  or  picturesque  bit  of  scenery,  or  to  do  what- 
ever else  the  mood  of  the  moment  may  suggest : 
it  may  be  to  chat  with  a  native,  for  the  country  folk 
in  out-of-the-way  spots  are  often  characters,  and 
much  old-world  lore,  local  traditions,  etc.,  are  at 
times  to  be  gleaned  from  them  by  patient  listeners. 
It  is  not  only  places  that  are  worthy  of  study. 

Having  determined  to  play  the  wanderer  on  the 
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road,  it  only  remained  to  be  settled  how  I  should 
travel.  I  could  either  go  a-foot,  by  cycle,  on  horse- 
back, in  a  carriage  of  some  sort,  or  in  a  motor  car. 
The  first  three  were  "out  of  court,"  for  it  chanced 
that  they  would  deprive  me  of  a  companion  ;  more- 
over, when  walking,  cycling,  or  riding  one's  luggage 
(unless  exceedingly  limited)  becomes  a  burden  and 
a  bother — and  this  was  purely  a  pleasure  journey. 
Furthermore,  I  was  minded  to  take  with  me  such 
luxuries  as  a  camera,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
photographic  plates,  sketching  materials,  maps,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  luncheon  basket ;  for  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  such  a  tour  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
an  al  fresco  meal  at  any  retired  rural  spot  that  takes 
one's  fancy,  and  so  be  delightfully  independent  of 
an  hotel  during  the  day,  the  only  thing  to  trouble 
about  being  to  find  quarters  for  the  night.  Such 
freedom  is  the  true  charm  of  travel  ;  for  the  time 
being  one  becomes  more  or  less  a  Bohemian,  or  a 
scholar-gipsy  if  the  title  pleases  better,  and  throws 
dull  care  to  the  winds.  All  day  in  the  open  air 
begets  optimism,  and  an  optimist  smiles  on  the 
world — to  him  it  seems  an  excellent  place  to  live 
in — and  the  world  smiles  back  in  return. 

Give  to  me  the  life  I  love, 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me  ; 
Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 

And  the  byway  nigh  me. 

All  I  ask,  the  heaven  above 
And  the  road  below  me — 

sings  Stevenson  ;  and  Stevenson  knew  the  goodness 
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of  the  open  air,  of  the  overarching  sky,  and  of  the 
green  world  below ! 

As  to  the  choice  of  conveyance  I  was  "fancy 
free."  A  motor  car  suggested  itself  to  me  as  one 
that  would  perhaps  best  suit  my  requirements ;  but 
when  I  mooted  my  idea  to  a  friend,  his  advice  was 
that  of  Punch's  "To  fast  young  men  about  to 
marry — Don't."  However,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  never  ridden  in  "such  a  contrivance,"  adding, 
"  the  thing  is  sure  to  break  down  miles  from  any- 
where." On  the  other  hand,  a  motoring  acquaint- 
ance exclaimed  that  a  car  was  the  very  thing  for 
me,  and  he  prevailed.  "A  good  motor  car  won't 
break  down  unless  you  have  bad  luck,"  said  he  ; 
"  and  horses  might  go  lame,  and  can't  go  so  far." 
The  more  I  thought  the  matter  over,  the  more  I 
inclined  to  a  car ;  anyway  it  would  be  a  new  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  always  a  certain  fascination 
in  an  unknown  quantity. 

However,  the  motor  car  was  but  the  means  to 
an  end.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
being  a  little  previous  and  saying  that  it  served  its 
end  perfectly  :  no  hill  was  too  steep  for  it — the 
climbing  of  any  hill  was  merely  a  matter  of  reduction 
of  speed  according  to  the  gradient ;  nor  had  we  ever 
to  get  down  and  walk  "  to  ease  the  horses  " — I  mean 
the  engines  (this  exercise  is  doubtless  a  good  thing 
when  driving  long  distances,  but  it  does  not  greatly 
appeal  to  me,  for  such  walking  has  always  to  be 
done  uphill).  We  did  not  break  down  "miles  from 
anywhere,"  somewhat,  I  believe,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  horsy  friends,  who  vowed  we  would, 
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even  possibly  wished  we  might,  as  a  punishment 
for  our  sins  of  travelling  by  machinery  instead  of 
by  muscle.  Only  once  did  we  experience  a  stop, 
owing  to  a  broken  sparking-plug — a  minor  matter, 
the  replacing  of  which  only  delayed  us  a  few  minutes. 
We  did  not  even  suffer  a  puncture,  that  bugbear  of 
the  motorist,  which  may  be  put  down  to  good  luck, 
to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  ;  but  we  put  it  down 
chiefly  to  the  excellent  quality  and  ample  size  of 
our  tyres,  to  careful  driving  in  general,  and  over 
rough  roads  and  stony  stretches  in  particular ;  pos- 
sibly the  make  of  our  car  was  another  contributory 
cause,  as  it  was  one  undoubtedly  easy  on  tyres. 
Careless  driving  means  a  heavy  tyre  bill,  besides 
annoying  halts  on  the  road  :  a  wealthy  man  might 
accept  the  first  with  compliance,  but  hardly  the  last. 
Of  engine  troubles,  save  for  the  incident  of  the 
sparking-plug,  we  had  none  ;  so  I  think  I  may  say 
that  a  well-built  and  well -designed  motor  car, 
properly  driven  and  cared  for  by  some  one  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  "  the  works," 
and  who,  like  Jim  Bludso  of  "The  Prairie  Belle" 
fame,  loves  his  engines  and  treats  them  well,  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  conveyance — one  that  has  re- 
stored to  us  the  freedom  of  the  road. 

A  motor  car  has  the  certain  advantage  of 
endurance — it  never  tires  ;  it  never  shies ;  it  will 
take  a  reasonable  amount  of  luggage  ;  you  can  leave 
it  standing  by  the  wayside  unattended  with  the 
happy  assurance  that  it  will  not  bolt ;  any  out- 
building, so  long  as  it  be  water-tight,  will  serve  for 
a  car — I  have  even  stabled  mine  for  a  night  without 
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harm  in  sheds  that  were  only  comparatively  water- 
proof— so  that  a  stop  may  be  made  at  any  inviting 
country  inn,  even  if  it  lacks  proper  stabling,  for  you 
can  generally  find  some  sufficient  shelter  for  a  car. 
How  often,  when  touring  with  horses,  have  I  longed 
on  a  lovely  summer  evening  to  extend  my  day's 
wanderings ;  everything  tempted  me  to  proceed, 
including  my  quarters,  but  the  horses  were  tired 
out,  so  that  perforce  I  had  to  stay  where  I  was.  My 
choice  was  the  choice  of  Hobson.  Here  a  car 
scores  heavily.  In  one  respect  these  compulsory 
overnight  stops  had  their  compensations ;  for,  to 
pass  the  spare  time,  I  made  explorations  a-foot 
round  about  where  I  was  anchored,  and  not  un- 
frequently  came  upon  something  of  interest  that 
otherwise  I  should  have  missed. 

For  the  rest,  I  was  delightfully  free.  I  had  no 
prearranged  plan  of  route,  the  only  point  definitely 
settled  being  that  I  would  spend  my  holiday  on  the 
road  driving  about  rural  England  :  it  was  a  very 
open  programme.  I  would  dally  where  the  scenery, 
places,  and  people  pleased  me,  and,  by  grace  of  the 
speedy  car,  I  would  hasten  over  comparatively  un- 
interesting stretches  of  country.  I  would  start  forth 
with  all  England  before  me  and  take  the  fortune  of 
the  road  ;  1  had  no  special  destination  in  view,  and 
was  in  no  special  hurry  to  reach  that  indefinite  spot. 
In  this  spirit  I  started  on  my  journey  ;  like  Stevenson 
I  may  say  "  I  travel  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go. " 

Still,  however  hazy  one's  notions  about  such  a  tour 
may  be,  one  needs  to  materialise  them  sufficiently 
at  least  to  select  a  starting-point;  when  once  on 
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the  road,  the  inclinations  of  the  moment  may  be 
freely  indulged  in  :  one  may  elect  to  go  forward  by 
the  highway  or  be  tempted  aside  at  the  first,  or  any, 
signpost. 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  or  t'other  place, 

when  out,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  ? 

To  start  from  London  is  to  spend  a  considerable 
time  unprofitably  in  escaping  from  that  wilderness 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  I  was  not  minded  to  do 
this,  so  I  determined  to  begin  my  journey  at  a  spot 
where  I  could  quickly  get  into  the  real  country. 
Now  a  free  choice  is  oftentimes  a  difficult  choice  : 
a  chance  incident,  however,  settled  the  matter. 
Glancing  over  a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
of  inland  Sussex  scenery,  I  was  struck  with  the  many 
charming  pictures  it  revealed — pictures  of  old-time 
homes  (moated  and  otherwise),  ruined  castles,  ancient 
churches,  rambling  farmsteads  with  their  colony  of 
outbuildings  and  oast-houses,  half-timbered  cottages, 
commons  aglow  with  gorse,  and  lovely  landscapes 
of  sloping  hills  and  wooded  valleys — a  veritable 
Arcadia.  Making  due  allowance  for  a  painter's 
poetry,  I  felt  that  here  was  a  delectable  country  to 
explore  :  portions  of  sequestered  Sussex  I  knew, 
but  the  sketches  showed  to  me  how  much  of  it  I 
had  not  seen.  From  Sussex  I  would  work  my  way 
to  other  portions  of  England  :  it  might  be  westwards 
to  Cornwall,  or  northwards  to  the  Border,  or  else- 
where— that  was  a  detail  for  future  consideration. 

After  some  deliberation,  I  selected  Eastbourne  as 
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the  point  of  departure.  It  was  a  fine  sunshiny 
midsummer  morning  that  we — my  wife  and  self — 
set  out  upon  our  expedition.  At  an  early  hour  the 
motor  car  was  throbbing  at  the  door  as  though  it 
were  a  thing  of  life  and  impatient  to  be  off.  The 
speed  lever  was  slipped  forward,  so  we  glided  away, 
and  were  soon  out  of  the  tree-lined  and  tramless 
streets  of  that  pleasant  watering-place.  Our  road 
at  first  led  us  alongside  a  shingly  waste  on  which 
brambles,  gorse,  and  long  sea-grasses  struggled  for 
a  bare  existence  ;  it  was  not  a  lively  prospect,  but 
matters  quickly  improved.  In  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so  we  came  to  a  signpost ;  on  its  extended 
arm  pointing  upwards  to  a  narrow  lane  we  read 
"  Pevensey — Battle — Hastings,"  three  names  preg- 
nant with  meaning.  It  is  a  storied  land  this  England 
of  ours,  a  country  of  memories,  appreciated  perhaps 
more  by  our  kinsmen  across  the  wide  Atlantic  than 
by  ourselves.  It  was  the  legend  on  this  signpost 
that  determined  us,  without  further  thought,  to  take 
the  way  it  silently  pointed  to  Pevensey  and  Battle, 
a  country  over  which  hangs  the  glamour  of  famous 
history. 

A  gentle  rise  brought  us  to  an  elevated  spot  with 
an  extended  panorama  over  land  and  sea  reaching 
to  the  cliffs  of  Hastings  and  the  blue  hills  by  Battle. 
Before  and  below  us  lay  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Pevensey  marshes,  green  and  golden  in  the  glance 
of  the  sun,  and  purple-grey  where  the  vast  cloud- 
shadows  in  fast  succession  floated  over  it,  giving  a 
sense  of  life  and  briskness  to  the  scene  :  movement 
on  a  gigantic  scale  without  sound,  yet  movement  is 
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so  associated  with  sound  that  the  one  seemed  almost 
strange  without  the  other.  The  mind  has  many 
moods,  and  there  was  something  in  the  simple 
prospect  that,  at  the  moment,  strongly  appealed  to 
us  :  it  was  so  open,  so  breezy,  so  unconventional. 
Our  town-tired  eyes,  limited  in  range  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  by  a  narrow  horizon  of  streets, 
squares,  and  houses,  rejoiced  in  an  unaccustomed 
freedom  of  vision,  as  a  prisoner  delights  to  escape 
from  his  cell.  It  is  good  to  exercise  the  eye  in  far 
seeing,  it  is  a  tonic  to  the  sight.  The  flat  marshes 
to  the  right  were  bounded  by  the  beach-margined  sea 
—a  beach  dotted  with  martello  towers  that  stood 
there  in  long  array  like  so  many  impassive  sentinels 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  coast,  mute  re- 
minders of  the  troubled  days  when  an  invasion  of  these 
particular  shores  by  Napoleon  was  a  possibility  to  be 
guarded  against.  Ceaseless  watchfulness  is  the  price 
of  inviolability.  The  Sussex  folk  of  the  period,  in 
talk  and  verse  at  least,  did  not  appear  greatly  to 
dread  the  Corsican's  coming,  for  the  following,  it  is 
recorded,  was  a  frequent  toast  at  their  feasts  :— 

May  Bounaparte, 

Says  every  heart, 
Land  in  Pevensey  Level : 

We'll  meet  him  there, 

And  fight  him  square, 
And  drive  him  to  the  Devil. 

Which,  at  any  rate,  is  forcible  and  to  the  point, 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  original  in  intention  ; 
for,  if  I  remember  aright,  long  years  before  Drake 
on  the  Devon  coast  made  a  somewhat  similar 
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remark  about  the  "poor  Spaniards"  when  he  was 
playing  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe.  True,  the 
Spaniards  came — the  worse  for  them — and  Napoleon 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  expectant  Sussex  valiants. 

But  I  am  wandering  off  the  road  into  history. 
To  our  right  long  lines  of  white,  caused  by  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  shingly  shore,  could  be 
traced  in  curving  parallels  almost  as  far  as 
Hastings — a  study  in  vanishing  perspective.  A 
little  inland,  showing  a  dark  mass  in  the  midst  of 
the  bright  sunlit  landscape  and  sparkling  sea, 
stood  the  crumbling  pile  of  Pevensey's  storied 
castle,  dark  and  sombre  as  though  nothing  could 
lighten  up  its  century-gathered  gloom.  We  could 
see  our  road  to  it  winding  like  a  white  ribbon 
through  the  flat  green  marshes  below.  Descending 
to  these,  we  noticed  a  signpost  pointing  across  a 
portion  of  the  waste,  inscribed  "Footpath  to  Langley, 
i  mile."  It  is  not  often  one  finds  a  mere  footpath 
thus  thoughtfully  signposted,  with  even  the  distance 
recorded  :  local  inhabitants,  who,  after  all,  mostly 
use  these  field-paths,  have  no  need  of  directions  ; 
but  to  the  exploring-minded  stranger  they  are 
most  helpful.  Would  there  were  more  of  them  in 
the  countryside ! 

At  the  end  of  the  marshes  we  came  to  the  little 
village  of  Westham,  that  adjoins  Pevensey  Castle — a 
village  of  no  particular  interest,  and  it  would  not 
have  detained  us  except  for  its  grand  old  church — 
possessing  one  of  the  finest  towers  of  the  solid 
Sussex  type  I  have  seen — and  quaint  half-timbered 
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cottage  close  by.  These  together  "grouped  well," 
as  an  artist  would  say,  and  made  a  very  attractive 
picture  ;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  our  coming  a  young 
lady  had  set  up  her  easel  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  and  was  busily  sketching  it,  with  an  admiring 
crowd  of  boys  around — she  too  made  a  pleasing 
picture.  But  the  glory  of  the  church  is  its  ancient 
tower — a  massive  structure  of  flint  and  stone,  square 
and  buttressed,  age-toned,  solemn-looking,  and 
supremely  dignified  ;  and  dignity  in  building  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find — size  does  not  make  it,  and  modern 
architects  seldom  or  ever  achieve  it.  Much  of  its 
masonry  is  what  the  modern  workmen  would 
consider  rough  ;  for  the  old-time  craftsman  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  marks  of  his  tools  :  he  did  not  so 
scrape  and  smooth  these  away  as  to  leave  a  flat 
meaningless  surface  without  any  texture ;  and  varying 
texture  is  infinitely  more  eye-pleasing  than  mere 
mechanical  precision  :  Nature  carefully  avoids  such 
monotony.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  charm  of 
ancient  buildings,  apart  from  what  Time  may  have 
imparted  to  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  show 
plainly  the  craftsman's  handiwork,  his  very  tool- 
marks,  on  walls,  pillars,  and  mullions,  the  ipsissima 
saxa  he  laid  there ;  they  are  essentially  non- 
mechanical — in  fine,  they  are  instinct  with  humanity, 
not  feelingless  productions  of  stones  and  mortar. 
But  to  return  to  the  tower  :  cracks  show  in  its  walls, 
it  is  held  up  with  iron  stays  in  places,  green  mosses 
and  grasses  have  found  a  home  in  its  many  crevices, 
here  and  there  some  of  its  stones  have  crumbled 
away  and  been  replaced  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  fissures, 
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crumblings,  repairings,  iron  stays,  the  stress  of 
countless  winter  frosts  and  storms,  it  looks  strong 
still,  with  a  grand  surplus  of  material  and  endurance: 
worn  and  old  it  is,  but,  unless,  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
it  will  outlive  generations  of  worshippers  yet  unborn. 
If  I  could  only  insure  my  life  for  as  long  as  that  tower 
will  stand,  what  eventful  changes,  what  startling 
inventions  might  I  not  see  now  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  Time !  I  might  live  to  travel  through  the  air, 
and  hear  aged  men  referring  to  these  day  as  the 
good  old  railway  and  motoring  times,  when  men 
travelled  slowly  and  were  not  whirled  from  place  to 
place  through  blank  space,  only  having  but  a  blurred 
impression  of  the  world  below — and  seeing  nothing ! 

I  cannot  reason  precisely  why  the  sight  of  that 
grey  old  tower  gave  me  the  thrill  of  pleasure  it  did, 
and  set  me  a-moralising  thus.  The  vicar,  in  the 
little  guide  to  the  church  he  has  written  (of  which 
more  anon)  says  :  "  For  six  hundred  years  this  tower 
has  been  a  sight  of  beauty  and  of  strength,  gladdening 
the  soul  of  the  wayfarer,  and  even  now  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  look  at  it  without  some  sort  of 
soul-stirring."  So  I  am  not  singular  in  my  senti- 
ments :  the  structure  is  as  full  of  character  as  the 
wrinkled  face  of  an  ancient  mariner. 

The  exterior  of  the  hoary  pile  suggested  to  us  a 
rare  treat  within  ;  we  even  conjured  up  to  ourselves 
visions  of  armoured  effigies  of  knightly  warriors  of 
the  brave  days  of  old  recumbent  on  their  altar- 
tombs,  of  ancient  brasses  on  the  floor  with  puzzling 
inscriptions,  of  curious  carvings  on  corbels  or  pillars, 
of  quaint  conceits  in  sculptured  stone — things  that 
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are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  antiquary.  Without 
the  west  door  we  noticed  a  stone  holy-water  stoup, 
and  we  wondered  how  the  freezing  of  its  contents 
was  provided  against  in  the  winter-time  ;  or  did 
the  holy -water  keep  from  freezing  by  its  own 
virtues  ? 

We  were  glad  to  find  the  church  door  unlocked, 
as  I  think  all  church  doors  should  be,  so  that  we 
had  not  to  go  a-clerk  hunting — a  time-wasting  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  spent  many  an  hour  hunting  about 
for  that  personage  without  discovering  him  or 
obtaining  the  key.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  fruit- 
less search,  an  old  body,  by  way  of  compensation, 
offered  to  show  me  over  the  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  in  place  of  a  very  interesting  old  church  !  Our 
first  glance  within  rudely  dispelled  all  our  romantic 
imaginings.  The  interior  showed  all  too  plainly  signs 
of  having  undergone,  at  some  previous  time,  a  pro- 
cess of  thorough  restoration.  To  repair  is  quite 
another  thing-,  and  at  times  unfortunately  needful, 
but  to  restore  is  frequently  but  another  term  to  alter 
original  intentions  and  to  destroy  ancient  history. 
It  looked  barren  ;  in  excellent  order  truly  as  far  as 
being  weather-proof — but  so  might  a  barn.  Nor 
were  our  impressions  enhanced  by  the  sight  of  a 
modern  plain  oak  hat-and-umbrella-stand  placed 
against  the  wall  that  faced  us  ;  this  might  have  been 
very  appropriate  in  a  private  hall  or  an  hotel,  but 
it  struck  a  note  out  of  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings of  a  place  of  worship  ;  doubtless  a  convenient 
and  useful  piece  of  furniture,  but  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things — an  eyesore  ! 
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But  away  with  these  grumblings  :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  exterior  promises  we  might  not 
have  been  so  disappointed.  On  a  ledge  of  the 
offending  hat-stand  we  observed  a  number  of  small 
handbooks  to  the  church  written  by  the  vicar,  and 
above  them  this  notice  : 

Guides 

to  the  Church. 
One  may  be  taken 

if  a  penny 
be  put  in  the  box. 

We  were  pleased  with  this  sign  of  thoughtfulness 
to  provide  strangers  with  particulars  and  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  church,  not  to  say  with  the  faith  it 
showed  in  the  honesty  of  the  public,  and  I  hope 
that  faith  is  not  misplaced !  We  took  a  guide  and 
placed  several  spare  pennies,  that  we  chanced  to 
have,  in  the  box.  Somehow  we  felt  a  certain  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  doing  this ;  for  the  credit  of  the 
public  we  further  hoped  that  the  vicar  would  find 
at  the  end  of  the  week  more  pennies  than  guides 
sold  !  Better  than  any  clerk  proved  the  vicar's 
simple  and  sufficient  guide,  an  excellent  example 
of  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  and 
worthy  of  being  imitated  throughout  the  land  ;  for 
who  should  be  as  well  able  to  tell  the  story  of  each 
church  as  the  incumbent  thereof?  It  is  not  the 
vicar's  fault  if  in  past  times,  in  the  stress  of  shifting 
creeds,  through  neglect,  or  through  restorations,  his 
church  has  suffered  grievous  loss  ;  he  has  done  his 
best  to  preserve  what  remains  of  the  spoils  of  man 
and  time,  and  to  write  an  interesting  little  account 
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thereof.  It  is  hard  "  to  make  bricks  without  straw," 
but  the  vicar  has  made  good  bricks  with  a  most 
mediocre  allowance  of  straw. 

Truly  there  was  not  much  of  interest  to  be 
discovered  in  the  church,  but  what  we  saw  I  will 
record.  In  the  south  wall,  high  up,  are  three 
original  Norman  windows  deeply  set  and  splayed, 
and  below,  now  built  up  against  this  wall,  are  what 
remains  of  the  former  fine  carved  oak  Rood-screen, 
—this  screen,  says  the  rector,  "  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  burnt,"  we  presumed  at  the  Restoration,— 
the  narrow  and  steep  stone  steps  that  led  to  the 
rood-loft,  the  door  opening  above  being  bricked  up, 
and  an  altar-stone  that  was  discovered  doing  duty 
as  a  gravestone,  it  having  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  by  Miles  Hodgson,  vicar  of  Westham 
from  1593  to  1625,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1602.  This  altar-stone  is  now  placed  on  a 
substantial  oak  table  in  the  church,  and  that  its  his- 
tory may  be  known  the  following  is  inscribed  below  : 

This  Altar  Stone, 
which  probably  crowned  the  original  high  altar 

of  Westham  Church  (circa  1086), 
was  used  in  1602  as  a  gravestone  and  mutilated. 

It  remained  on  the  floor  of  the  Church  until 
1903,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed  on  this  table. 

There  is  one  extract  I  feel  tempted  to  make  in  full 
from  the  vicar's  guide,  as  it  relates  to  a  somewhat 
curious  circumstance,  as  well  as  probably  a  unique 
happening  in  church  history.  This,  then,  is  it : — 
"  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  owls.  They  may  be  seen  flitting  noise- 
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lessly  about  among  the  churchyard  trees,  and  any 
evening  when  the  twilight  is  deepening — ghostly 
and  grey.  And  at  night,  every  now  and  then,  their 
shrieking  is  uncanny.  Owls  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  church,  and  are  difficult  to  dislodge. 
They  blink  at  you  from  their  perch  on  the  great 
beams  in  the  roof.  The  vicar  had  '  to  read  himself 
in,'  as  it  is  called,  i.e.  read  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
all  through  from  the  pulpit  at  Sunday  service. 
Some  half-dozen  owls  had  got  into  the  church  the 
night  before,  and  there  they  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
rafters,  listening  attentively  to  the  end."  Would 
I  had  been  there  to  see !  Truly  I  have  noticed 
birds  in  country  churches  during  divine  service,  but ' 
they  have  always  been  restless,  flitting  about  all  the 
while  and  very  poor  listeners  ;  on  one  occasion  a 
big  blackbird  flew  in  at  the  open  church  window, 
but  only  stayed  long  enough  to  sample  the  sermon 
and  then  hastily  flew  out  again — but  never  have  I 
seen  or  before  have  I  heard  of  a  congregation  of 
birds  listening  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles! 

Westham  Church,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  first  church  in  England  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror  after  his  successful  invasion,  in  order,  I 
presume,  to  show  his  piety  after  stealing  a  kingdom  ; 
robbery  and  religion  thus  comfortably  combined, 
so  he  played  his  part  on  the  world's  stage — first 
the  fierce  lion  and  then  the  pious  lamb ! 


CHAPTER    II 

A  history  in  stone — An  Elizabethan  cannon — A  house  with  a  tradition 
— Odd  characters — A  museum  in  a  church — Rough  justice — 
Curious  verdicts — Ancient  relics — The  silence  and  solitude  of 
marshlands — Wide  prospects — A  brick-built  castle — A  phantom 
drummer. 

WHERE  Westham  ends,  Pevensey  Castle  begins, 
and  round  the  latter  our  road  took  us  at  the  base 
of  its  time-rent  towers  and  crumbling  walls — a 
history  in  stone.  Here  we  noticed  some  "  herring- 
bone "  work,  the  red-coloured  cement  of  the  ancient 
Romans  still  plainly  showing  the  marks  of  the  trowel 
that  laid  it  those  long  eventful  centuries  ago — a 
worthy  study  for  the  modern  builder. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  castle  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Pevensey,  a  name  famous  in  our  island's 
"  rough  story."  An  archway  here  gives  access  to 
some  nine  acres,  by  rough  guess,  of  grass-grown 
ground  enclosed  by  the  Roman  walls.  There,  still 
partially  surrounded  by  its  moat,  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  more  recent,  but  still  ancient,  stronghold  built 
by  the  Normans — a  curious,  if  not  unique,  feature 
this  of  a  castle  within  a  castle.  The  ruins  did  not 
greatly  appeal  to  us,  except  pathetically  and  for 
their  history  :  they  are  so  decayed  and  dismantled 
that  their  architectural  interest  is  small.  I  like  my 
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ruins  a  little  less  ruinous !  Possibly  I  am  too 
exacting,  but  I  cannot  romance  to  order,  or  exclaim 
"  How  beautiful !"  because  the  guide-books  say  so. 
The  historic  interest  of  a  place  is  a  thing  apart — 
that  is,  a  matter  of  the  mind,  not  the  eye. 

Upon  the  grass  we  noticed  a  medieval  cannon 
rusting  away.  On  the  top  was  a  raised  device 
consisting  of  a  crown  with  the  heraldic  Tudor 
rose  below,  and  the  capital  letters  E.R.  on  either 
side,  the  shapely  letters  being  cut,  not  cast  in  relief 
like  the  crown  and  the  rose.  This  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  a  relic  of  the  Armada  days,  for  the  E.R. 
we  took  to  mean  Elizabeth  Regina.  If  so,  I  feel 
that  a  better  resting-place  might  be  found  for  it 
than  on  the  open  grass  exposed  to  all  weathers. 
England  may  be  "one  vast  museum,"  but  rare 
articles  in  a  museum  deserve  looking  after — once 
lost  they  cannot  be  replaced.  How  came  that 
cannon  there,  I  wonder,  and  what  is  its  history  ? 
Unfortunately  no  one  locally  appeared  to  know 
anything,  or  care  much,  about  it ;  all  we  could 
gather  was  that  "  it  has  always  been  there  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,"  which  is  not  very  enlightening. 
But  country  folk,  as  a  rule,  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  "  old  things" — perhaps  they  see  too  many  of 
them. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  castle  we  noticed  a  rather 
picturesque  and  ancient  house,  a  long,  low  building, 
weather- tiled  in  the  upper  story  in  the  good  old 
Sussex  fashion,  with  a  great  chimney  at  one  end. 
We  would  gladly  have  photographed  this,  but  a 
big  notice-board  prominently  placed  on  the  chimney- 
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side  ruined  the  effect  pictorially.  During  our  journey 
we  observed  many  a  pleasing  bit  of  village  architec- 
ture thus  spoilt  as  a  picture  by  glaring  plaques  of 
crudely-coloured  enamelled  iron  attached  to  them, 
setting  forth  the  virtues,  real  or  otherwise,  of  some- 
body's soap,  some  other  body's  ointments  or  pills, 
and  the  like.  One  day  we  may  discover  the  value 
of  the  picturesque  and  take  measures  against  its 
spoliation,  for  nothing  now  is  sacred  to  the  enter- 
prising advertiser.  There  is,  I  believe,  "  A  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising  " — 
it  has  its  work  before  it ! 

But  to  return  to  the  old  house.  On  inspecting  this 
closer  we  observed  by  the  side  of  the  doorway,  not 
above,  as  is  customary,  a  date-stone  let  into  the  wall 
with  1573  inscribed  thereon.  Whether  this  stone 
originally  belonged  to  the  building  or  not  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  its  unusual  position  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  removed  from  elsewhere  and 
placed  there — a  not  uncommon  occurrence  where 
local  builders  are  concerned.  Anyway,  it  does  not 
do  to  pin  one's  faith  implicitly  as  to  the  age  of  a 
building  by  a  date-stone  thereon. 

I  was  only  the  other  day  shown  "  a  very  old 
house  "  with  the  date  of  1066  cut  in  a  weather-worn 
stone  slab  on  its  front.  Now  the  house  was  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  so  I  could 
only  presume  that  the  date  was  originally  1666,  and 
that  the  top  of  the  first  six  had  either  become 
obliterated  by  time  or  had  been  purposely  removed 
for  show  purposes.  But  I  am  digressing  again. 
As  I  was  copying  down  the  date  on  the  Pevensey 
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house,  a  native  standing  by  exclaimed,  "  That  be  an 
old  house,  surely!  It  be  all  black  timber  beneath 
the  tiles ;  I  saw  the  timber  there  one  day  when 
some  of  them  tiles  had  got  blown  off.  It  really  be 
a  frame  building,  as  you  see "  (we  could  not  see 
through  the  tiles,  but  that  was  a  trivial  detail), 
"  only  I  expects  they  tiled  it  over  once  to  keep  the 
wet  out.  Them  timber  frame  buildings  let  in  the 
rain  when  they  get  old  ;  the  timber  joints  starts  a  bit, 
and  the  beams  shrink  from  the  walls,  so  I  reckon 
that's  why  they  covered  it  over."  The  "  I  reckon" 
struck  us  as  good  "  Yankee,"  though  it  may  origin- 
ally have  been  imported  from  Sussex,  for  we  heard 
the  expression  several  times  in  that  county,  and 
always  from  the  primitive  country  folk,  who  have 
retained  old  forms  of  speech  longest  unchanged  in 
these  changeful  times.  Now  from  north  to  south, 
from  east  to  west, 

The  school  and  railway  have  begun 
To  fuse  our  shires  and  tongues  in  one, 
And  equalise  the  worst  and  best 

into  a  slavish  and  monotonous  uniformity — a  fact 
perhaps  to  be  regretted,  for  the  meeting  with  odd 
characters,  quaint  forms  of  speech,  half- forgotten 
words,  and  curious  wise  sayings  (all  of  which  are  so 
rapidly  being  improved  out  of  existence)  gives  an 
added  charm  and  piquancy  to  rural  travel.  We 
then  asked  the  native  if  he  knew  anything  more 
about  the  house.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  be  called 
the  Mint  House  ;  they  do  say  as  how  they  used  to 
make  coins  there,  but  that  were  a  long  time  ago,  I 
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expects.  There  be  a  fine  oak  room  inside  where 
they  say  Edward  VI.  once  came  to  visit  somebody, 
but  I  don't  rightly  know  who.  If  you  care  to  see 
it,  you  can,  for  the  people  show  it  and  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  They  don't  make  rooms  like  that  now- 
adays, I  reckon,  leastwise  not  about  here.  Why,  all 
the  walls  be  lined  with  oak,  not  paper."  We  pre- 
sumed he  meant  that  they  were  panelled.  "Are 
you  quite  sure  that  Edward  VI.  came  there?"  we 
questioned  him.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "they  do 
say  so,  but  some  years  ago  they  said  it  was  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  came ;  but  it  were  one  or  the  other." 
Which  was  delightfully  inexact,  even  if  we  could 
have  in  the  least  relied  upon  such  a  doubtful  and 
unknown  authority  that  either  of  these  notable 
personages  was  ever  there  at  any  time.  After  a 
short  pause  he  continued,  "  It  be  a  hot  day,  surely  ; 
maybe  you've  travelled  some  way  and  are  thirsty  ?  " 
We  confessed  to  being  travellers,  but  not  to  the 
thirst.  Paying  no  attention  to  our  interpolation,  he 
proceeded,  "  They  do  sell  a  good  glass  of  ale  over 
yonder,"  pointing  backward  to  the  inn.  We  rose  to 
the  occasion.  The  position,  by  no  means  a  novel 
one  to  us,  was  quickly  grasped.  A  small  coin  of 
the  realm  changed  hands.  It  was  our  friend  who 
sampled  the  ale  ;  I  fancy  he  was  familiar  with  the 
brew ! 

Left  alone,  we  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  interior.  The  knock  had  that  peculiar 
hollow  sound  that  tells  of  an  uninhabited  house. 
We  waited  a  minute  or  two  for  a  response,  when  a 
voice  over  our  shoulders  exclaimed,  "  The  party 
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who  belongs  to  the  house  be  away,  but  I  expects  he 
will  be  back  soon."  It  was  a  woman  who  spoke  to 
us.  She  explained  that  she  had  observed  us  knock- 
ing, and  had  run  across  the  road  to  tell  us  that 
there  was  no  one  within  at  the  moment,  which  was 
very  considerate  of  her.  It  is  astonishing  how  a 
stranger's  movements  are  noted  and  watched  in 
country  places,  though  he  may  imagine  he  is 
unobserved.  It  was  annoying  to  have  to  wait, 
especially  as  a  villager's  "  soon "  is  an  unknown 
quantity  of  time ;  still,  we  felt  that  we  should  like 
to  inspect  the  room  if  possible,  so  we  decided  to 
take  a  stroll  round  about,  and  if  on  our  return  "  the 
party  "  had  not  arrived,  to  proceed  with  our  journey. 
Somehow  we  naturally  gravitated  towards  the 
church.  The  building  without  and  within  proved 
uninteresting,  but  in  a  walled  space  by  the  vestry 
we  discovered  quite  a  little  museum  of  curiosities 
relating  to  the  past  history  of  Pevensey  carefully 
preserved  in  a  glass  case.  Prominent  amongst 
these  was  the  ancient  mace  of  the  corporation, 
dated  1620.  There  were  also  a  number  of  old 
documents.  One  giving  particulars  of  "The  Trial 
of  Mary  Taylor,  Spinster,"  bore  the  comparatively 
recent  date  of  1724,  and  stated  that  "  The  said  Mary 
Taylor,  upon  the  23rd  day  of  March  last  past,  at 
the  sign  of  The  George  in  Westham,  did  with  force 
of  arms  plunder  and  pillage  the  Pack  Baggs  of  John 
Tenkin,  and  from  these  did  feloniously  take  and 
steal  away  eighteen  eles  of  Garlich  Holland  and  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  contrary  to  the  King's  Peace." 
Another  document  recorded  the  sentence  passed  on 
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her  :  "  That  on  to-morrow,  by  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoon,  the  said  prisoner  Mary  Taylor  be 
strip't  from  the  waist  upward  and  ty'd  to  the  cart's 
tayle  and  whipt  from  the  Court  House  in  Pevensey 
to  the  sign  of  The  George  in  Westham  and  back 
again  to  the  same  place  untill  her  back  be  blody," 
— which  reminded  us  of  savage  Russian  justice,  and 
quite  reconciled  us  to  the  fact  that  we  were  born  at 
a  later,  if  less  picturesque,  period.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  medal ;  that  of  the  past  has  its  poetic 
obverse,  but  it  is  well  sometimes  not  to  scrutinise 
over  closely  the  reverse.  Time  has  thrown  a  halo 
of  romance  over  the  long  ago  :  we  are  pleased  with 
the  picture.  Let  the  halo  remain  !  Even  some  of 
the  old  saints  were  sad  sinners,  if  history  be  true. 

A  relic  of  a  more  cheerful  nature  exposed  in  the 
case  is  the  ancient  seal  of  the  corporation,  circa  1230, 
quite  an  artistic  and  effective  production  for  the 
period — or  any  period,  for  that  matter.  It  is  a  curious 
anomaly  that  a  crude  age  should  have  yielded  so. 
graceful  and  quaint  a  work  of  art.  A  written  label 
above  gave  detailed  particulars  of  this  as  follows  : — 
"  Obverse  shows  a  ship  with  embattled  forecastle, 
Banner  and  Fleur-de-lys,  eight  men,  one  steering, 
two  on  the  poop  with  speaking-trumpets,  two  draw- 
ing a  cable,  two  squaring  a  yard,  and  one  climbing 
the  backstay.  Above  is  a  star  and  a  crescent, 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Beneath  is  a  shield  with  the  Royal  Arms." 
The  royal  arms  on  the  shield  consist  of  three  lions 
"proper,"  which  is,  I  believe,  the  correct  heraldic 
expression.  We  also  noticed  a  large  oar  at  the  side 
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of  the  ship,  near  the  stern,  presumably  doing  duty 
as  a  rudder.  The  reverse  of  the  shield  shows  "  Two 
ships  in  a  tempest,  their  sails  torn.  In  one  a  Bishop 
(St.  Nicolas)  holding  a  pastoral  staff  with  hands 
raised  in  benediction."  The  seal,  we  imagined,  was 
of  wax  ;  we  could  only  inspect  it  through  the  glass. 
Such  seals  were  attached  to  the  foot  of  documents 
by  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape  going  through  their 
centre,  so  that  they  could  take  two  impressions,  one 
on  either  side  like  a  coin.  The  motto  of  the  seal  is 
in  old  Latin,  which,  anglicised,  reads  :  "  St.  Nicolas 
of  goodwill  guide  us  and  convey  us."  St.  Nicolas,  I 
take  it,  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  port.  The  seal 
is  now  possibly  the  only  tangible  evidence  left  to 
us  of  Pevensey's  marine  importance.  On  the  floor 
close  by  we  noticed  a  Roman  catapult  stone  ball  of 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  a  very  interesting  relic. 
After  all,  we  felt  that  our  wait  had  not  been  time 
wholly  wasted.  In  the  churchyard  we  chanced  upon 
the  grey-haired  vicar,  who  told  us  that  when  he  first 
came  there  the  present  chancel  was  walled  off  from 
the  church  and  was  actually  used  as  a  cattle  shelter. 
Upon  inquiry  he  discovered  that  the  chancel  was 
private  property,  and  eventually  he  also  discovered 
the  owner,  and  after  some  negotiation  obtained  a 
lease  of  it  for  one  penny  a  year,  which  sum  he  duly 
remits,  when  due,  by  a  postage  stamp ! 

We  then  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Mint  House, 
but  still  there  was  nobody  in  charge.  "  If  you  want 
to  see  the  person  of  the  place,"  remarked  a  man 
next  door,  "you'll  have  to  wait  a  bit,  for  he's  gone 
up  to  London  and  may  not  be  back  for  some  days  ; 
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but  if  you  merely  wants  to  see  the  oak  room,  you 
can  step  into  the  garden  and  get  a  sight  of  it  through 
the  window."  So  we  took  the  hint,  and  peeping 
through  the  lattice  panes,  we  saw  a  large  panelled 
room,  bare  of  furniture.  Above  was  a  beamed  ceil- 
ing, and  at  one  end  what  appeared  to  be  a  rather 
fine  Jacobean  mantelpiece. 

Pevensey,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  old  a 
place,  is  rich  in  memories.  Here  for  a  while  lived 
Andrew  Borde,  the  original  of  all  the  merry  Andrews, 
a  man  of  many  parts — in  turn  a  Carthusian  friar, 
physician,  politician,  and  author.  Pevensey  was 
then  governed  by  a  bailiff,  or  mayor,  "jurats" 
(whoever  they  may  have  been),  and  burgesses.  A 
condemned  criminal,  if  a  freeman  of  the  town,  had 
the  privilege  of  being  drowned  instead  of  being 
hanged,  and  I  trust  this  special  privilege  was  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who  claimed  it !  Borde  makes 
merry  over  these  rulers,  and  remarked  of  their  chief 
that  once  he  exclaimed,  "  Though  mayor  of  this 
place,  I  am  but  mortal."  It  is  also  on  record  that 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  then  mayor 
received  a  despatch  ordering  him  to  take  every 
precaution  against  the  accidental  lighting  of  the 
beacons  prepared  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  expected  Armada,  and  that  the  illiterate  mayor 
misread  this  "  to  prevent  the  frying  of  bacon,"  and 
forthwith  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect ! 
Another  record  against  one  of  the  mayors  is  that 
he  convicted  a  man  of  manslaughter  who  was 
brought  before  him  for  stealing  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches.  Apropos  of  this,  it  would  appear  that 
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even  a  modern  Sussex  jury  is  not  beyond  the  giving 
of  peculiar  verdicts  at  times,  as  the  following  extract 
taken  from  The  Globe  of  a  year  ago  will  show  : — 
"  The  loudest  laughter  in  the  law  courts  during  the 
present  week  has  been  caused  probably  by  the 
conduct  of  twelve  men  good  and  true  at  the  Lewes 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Sussex.  With  their  assistance 
the  old  verdict,  '  Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again,' 
received  new  life  ;  for,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in 
an  assault  case,  the  jury  returned  their  decision  as 
'  Not  guilty,'  the  foreman  adding  that  they  would 
like  the  chairman  '  to  severely  censure  the  man,  so 
that  he  would  know  never  to  do  the  like  again.' ' 

According  to  learned  historians  and  antiquaries, 
whose  statements  I  take  for  granted,  Pevensey 
Castle  was  once  washed  on  its  south  side  by  the 
sea  ;  now  it  is  about  two  miles  inland.  It  is  con- 
soling to  find  that  the  sea,  which  has  ravaged  so 
many  parts  of  our  coast,  even  to  the  washing  away 
of  villages  and  towns  whose  names  alone  now  are 
left  to  us,  here  at  any  rate  has  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  land.  But  stately  cliffs  are  laid  low, 
and  only  monotonous  levels  are  conceded  in  return 
—a  poor  exchange,  unless  one  has  Dutch  feelings. 
However,  the  land  that  the  sea  has  given  up  at 
Pevensey,  if  flat,  is  to-day  rich  grazing  pasture, 
whereon  the  long-horned,  fierce-looking,  but  meek- 
eyed  Sussex  cattle  thrive  and  fatten. 

At  the  end  of  Pevensey  village  a  narrow  road 
leads  to  Pevensey  Bay,  and  this  road  we  followed 
across  the  level  land  that  formerly  was  sea,  driving, 
quite  possibly,  over  the  very  spot  where  the  ships 
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of  the  Conqueror  sailed !  On  our  left  we  had  for 
company  the  whole  way  what  we  took  to  be  a  wide 
drainage  dyke,  but  which  we  afterwards  discovered 
was  the  River  Ashburn,  that,  according  to  Drayton 
in  his  Polyolbion, 

At  Pemsey  pours  her  soft  and  gentle  flood — 

a  very  poetical  way  of  putting  it.  Walls  End  is 
the  curious  name  (the  reason  for  which  we  could 
not  discover)  given  to  the  small  collection  of 
houses  set  on  the  windy  ridge  of  Pevensey  Beach, 
a  great  curving  bay  of  whity-grey  shingle  stretch- 
ing in  unbroken  line  from  Bexhill  to  Beachy  Head. 
A  scattering  of  houses,  mostly  old,  with  a  new  inn 
to  keep  them  company,  and  this  is  Walls  End. 
Here  we  were  greeted  by  a  bracing  breeze ;  and 
the  bright  blue  sky  overhead — a  sky  that  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Italy — together  with  the 
sparkling  sunlit  sea,  made  the  prospect  a  very 
inspiriting  one.  The  atmosphere  was  so  luminous 
that  it  gave  one  a  rare  sense  of  joyousness  ;  the  eye 
for  the  time  revelled  in  the  unaccustomed  radiance 
all  around.  To  inhale  the  pure  ozone-laden  air  was 
like  breathing  champagne  ;  the  mere  act  of  using 
our  lungs  became  a  delight — a  new  experience,  for 
one  breathes  as  a  matter  of  course  without  any 
thought  of  pleasure  in  so  doing  ! 

Pulled  up  on  the  shore  we  noticed  a  couple  of  fish- 
ing-boats and  three  ancient,  weather-beaten  mariners 
beside  them  smoking  their  pipes  and  idling  the  day 
away  as  a  seafaring  man  on  land  is  prone  to  do. 
The  only  other  human  being  we  saw  there  was  an 
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individual  in  a  faded  tweed  coat  reclining  on  the 
beach  and  apparently  deep  in  a  novel.  We  ventured 
to  address  him  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed  a 
rather  forsaken  spot.  He  looked  up  at  us  and 
responded  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  smile  :  "Well, 
it's  not  exactly  a  second  Brighton ! "  As  the 
stranger  appeared  to  be  of  a  friendly  disposition, 
and  did  not  resent  our  intrusion  as  some  strangers 
so  addressed  possibly  might  have  done,  we  hazarded 
a  further  remark  upon  the  weather.  A  more  inane 
observation  than  that  it  was  "a  beautiful  day"  we 
could  hardly  have  hit  upon,  but  it  served  its 
purpose  of  opening  up  a  conversation,  during  which 
we  gathered  that  he  was  a  hard-worked  Londoner ; 
but  how  hard  he  worked,  or  what  he  did,  was  not 
revealed  to  us,  and  it  was  none  of  our  business. 
"  You  see,"  he  went  on — he  had  been  talking  for 
some  time — "  I'm  down  here  for  a  rest,  combined 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  I'm  getting  both. 
This  is  really  a  delightful  spot — so  quiet,  no  crowded 
parade,  no  bands,  no  nigger  minstrels,  no  pier ; 
just  the  beach,  the  sea,  and  a  few  needful  houses  to 
let  you  apartments  ;  and  apartments  of  the  right 
kind,  mind  you,  cramped  and  cheerless,  so  that  you 
are  driven  to  spend  the  whole  day  out  of  doors, 
which  is  a  positive  advantage  ;  and  the  lodgings  are 
cheap,  which  is  another  advantage.  It  is  a  grand 
place  to  do  nothing  in,  for  there's  positively  nothing 
to  do.  You  can't  well  walk  on  the  shingle,  it's  too 
hard  work,  and  the  marshes  are  no  better,  so  there's 
only  the  road  ;  and  I  fancy  I  heard  one  of  those 
beastly  motor  cars  come  puffing  up  it  a  little  while 
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ago.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
I  detest—  Then  we  felt  it  was  about  time  to 

depart  and  walk  back  to  the  car,  which  luckily  was 
hidden  from  view  some  little  way  inland  where  the 
road  began  to  show  signs  of  becoming  beach. 

From  Walls  End  we  returned  to  Pevensey  and 
struck  a  winding  road  that  led  us  right  across  the 
centre  of  the  wide  marshes — locally  known  as  "the 
Goshen  of  Pevensey,"  from  their  profitable  pastur- 
age, I  presume.  Here  dykes  take  the  place  of  the 
familiar  hedges  as  boundaries  and  fences ;  wide 
dykes  and  narrow  dykes  running  parallel  and 
intersecting  with  reed-grown  banks,  and  all  filled 
with  still  water  that  only  seemed  to  be  moved  by 
the  wind — a  land  in  its  wide  and  level  expanse  that 
suggests  the  breadth  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
it  was  probably  a  vast  lagoon  of  salt  water  extend- 
ing inland  for  some  five  miles  as  far  as  Hailsham,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  contour  of  the  country  ;  a 
probability  rendered  almost  a  certainty  by  the  fact 
that  the  Domesday  Book  states  that  Hailsham 
possessed  thirteen  salt-pans  for  the  evaporation  of 
that  mineral  from  the  sea. 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  this  English  Holland,  we 
called  a  halt,  for  though  no  one  but  a  pure -bred 
Dutchman  could  call  it  exactly  beautiful,  still  it  had 
the  attraction  for  us  of  the  unfamiliar.  We  may 
not  admire  what  is  strange,  still  it  oftentimes  takes 
a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination :  it  does  not 
exactly  please,  but  it  fascinates.  All  around  us 
spread  the  wild  marshlands — an  ocean  of  greenery 
melting  away  into  a  hazy  blue  on  the  low  circling 
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horizon  where  the  world  seemed  to  end.  Restful 
beyond  words,  impressively  so,  was  the  sense  of 
solitude,  silence,  and  space  our  surroundings  con- 
veyed to  us.  Already  we  seemed  very  far  removed 
from  the  strivings,  importunities,  and  ugliness  of 
the  modern  world.  We  were  tempted  to  dally 
awhile  in  the  midst  of  this  rare  tranquillity,  with  not 
a  human  being  in  sight,  the  deserted  roadway  and 
bordering  dykes  being  the  only  signs  of  man's 
handiwork,  as  the  marshes  are  too  low  and  damp  to 
be  fit  for  human  habitation  ;  and  herein  lies  their 
picturesque  salvation  (as  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered picturesque,  that  is),  for  the  modern  builder 
is  the  greatest  spoiler  of  scenery  extant,  and  he 
comes  almost  everywhere  —  but  the  marshlands 
have  kept  him  at  bay.  A  solitude  like  this  seems 
all  the  more  profound  because  of  its  sudden  and 
almost  startling  contrast  with  the  many- peopled 
towns  and  thickly  inhabited  country  of  England. 
The  restful  silence  was  emphasised  rather  than 
broken  by  the  soothing  swish,  swish,  swish  of  the 
distant  sea  lapping  on  its  shingly  shore — a  sound 
half  heard,  half  imagined — and  the  just  perceptible 
sur,  sur,  sur  of  the  lank  marsh  grasses  as  they  were 
swayed  by  the  wandering  wind  into  rhythmic  waves 
of  greenery — waves  on  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea. 

This  Dutch-like  landscape  truly  had  its  charms. 
Spaciousness  was  its  keynote,  for  the  level  earth 
stretching  away  to  the  sea,  and  its  mystery,  and  the 
big  dome  of  sky  overhead,  created  an  illusion  of 
boundlessness,  and  the  sunshine  fell  upon  an  un- 
shadowed world. 
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A  land  that  is  lonelier  than  ruin  ; 

A  sea  that  is  stronger  than  death  ; 
Far  fields  that  rose  never  blew  in  ; 

Wan  waste  where  the  winds  lack  breath  ; 
Waste  endless  and  boundless  and  flowerless, 

But  of  marsh  blossoms  as  fruitless  as  free— 

sings  Swinburne  in  his  fine  poem,  "  By  the  North 
Sea,"  but  it  will  serve  equally  to  describe  the  lone 
marshes  of  the  Pevensey  Level. 

The  true  charms  of  such  scenes,  and  of  all 
scenery  indeed,  lie  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  and 
in  his  imagination.  The  eye  can  only  see  what  it 
has  been  educated  to  see.  Tennyson  undoubtedly 
saw  vastly  more  poetry  in  the  flats  and  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  than  the  average  tourist  does  in  the 
more  romantic  mountain  lands  of  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  or  Wales.  It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the 
picture  and  seizes  the  poetry  of  the  prospect. 
How  often  have  I  watched  a  landscape  painter  at 
work  in  the  open  country,  and  when  his  trained  eye 
has  translated  the  subject  before  him  into  a  picture 
on  canvas,  how  often  have  I  noticed  that  the  artist 
has  seen  more  and  better  than  I  have :  he  has 
revealed  to  me  beauties  that  previously  had  escaped 
my  eyes. 

We  had  lingered  long  in  the  heart  of  the 
marshes  —  daydreaming  in  a  lonely  spot  where 
perchance  the  majority  of  travellers  would  say 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  linger  for.  Possibly 
in  a  different  mood,  or  with  a  grey  lowering  sky 
overhead,  we  might  have  thought  so  too,  but  for 
the  moment,  under  the  cheerful  influence  of  the 
bright,  breezy,  sunshiny  day,  the  wide  prospect  of 
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the  marshlands  appealed  to  us,  a  great  peace 
seemed  to  reign  over  them,  and  if  not,  according 
to  the  modern  canons  of  beautiful  scenery,  beautiful, 
still  they  possessed  the  negative  virtue  of  the 
absence  of  anything  ugly — and  how  frequently  one 
finds  the  loveliest  landscape  spoilt  in  some  part  by 
an  unsightly  building  that  the  eye  would  gladly 
ignore  if  it  only  could !  But  I  had  forgotten  that 
the  modern  motor  car,  standing  where  it  did,  was 
itself  an  intruder  upon  the  harmony  of  unspoilt 
Nature — only  the  car  was  not  a  permanent  fixture, 
merely  a  temporary  trespasser. 

Strangely  loud  amidst  the  profound  quietude 
sounded  the  throbbing  engines  as  we  remounted 
the  car  and  resumed  our  journey,  and  speeding 
onwards  and  inland,  a  long,  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  came  into  view  ;  at  the  foot  of  these  the  marshes 
ended,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  lane 
mounting  upwards  into  a  country  of  hedgerows, 
fields,  and  green  woods — a  sudden  transition  from 
wild  Nature  to  Nature  tilled,  tamed,  and  human- 
ised. The  air  was  perceptibly  dryer,  and  met  us 
with  a  softer  embrace.  Till  we  got  accustomed  to 
the  change,  the  country  appeared  cramped  and  cut 
up  by  a  patchwork  of  fields  ;  there  seemed  a  super- 
abundance of  detail ;  we  had  lost  breadth,  but  had 
gained  variety.  One  mile  of  marshland  is  mono- 
tonously like  another ;  here  every  bend  of  the  road 
revealed  to  us  some  fresh  feature  of  interest — we 
were  always  coming  upon  the  unexpected. 

Presently,  to  our  left,  some  way  off  the  road,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  a  stately 
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ruin,  pleasantly  backed  by  sheltering  woods.  Shortly 
after  this  we  came  to  a  gate  by  the  wayside  giving 
access  to  the  neglected-looking  park  in  which  the 
castle  is  situated.  A  short  walk  across  this  park 
brought  us  to  the  rambling  ruins,  a  mere  shell  of 
crumbling  walls  and  broken  towers  of  brick  that 
once  was  red,  but  now  grown  almost  grey  with  age, 
and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  dry  fosse  that 
formerly  was  doubtless  a  water-filled  moat.  The 
great  gateway  here  with  its  flanking  towers  makes 
an  effective  picture,  and  is  indeed  the  feature  of  the 
place ;  it  is  only  outrivalled  in  brickwork,  as  far  as 
I  know  or  have  seen,  by  Tattershall's  wonderful 
tower  in  Lincolnshire,  and  by  the  lesser  known  but 
as  noteworthy  tower  of  Layer  Marney  in  Essex. 
Brick  seems  hardly  an  appropriate  material  for  the 
construction  of  a  stern  castle  ;  but  the  buildings  in 
question  were,  I  take  it,  more  in  the  nature  of 
fortified  homes,  designed  rather  to  resist  a  sudden 
raid  than  a  regular  siege ;  they  all  have  a  command- 
ing but  not  a  stern  look — they  possess  not  the 
indefinable  grim  aspect  of  a  feudal  stronghold  ;  in 
fine,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  and  none 
of  them  have  made  history. 

Truth  to  tell,  Hurstmonceaux  did  not  long  delay 
us,  for  it  was  overrun  with  visitors,  romping  school- 
children, and  noisy  trippers  gathered  there  from 
Bexhill,  Eastbourne,  and  Hastings.  In  the  romantic 
fitness  of  things  one  should  behold  a  ruined  castle  in 
undisturbed  solitude  and  quiet,  otherwise  the  poetry 
and  pathetic  charm  of  crumbling  walls,  towers,  and 
battlements  loses  its  impressiveness.  Should,  how- 
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ever,  there  be  any  one  who  cares  to  visit  ancient 
ruins  in  much  company,  I  can  heartily  commend 
Hurstmonceaux  ;  for  it  has  become  a  point  for  picnic 
parties,  a  place  for  school  treats,  a  playground  for 
children.  An  old  castle  converted  into  a  sort  of 
peepshow,  with  admission  at  so  much  a  head — 
whose  end  is  undignified.  The  crowds  away, 
Hurstmonceaux  might  appeal  to  the  sentimentally 
inclined,  for  it  is  a  noble  ruin,  though  it  has  had  but 
a  humdrum  existence  and  fails  to  recall  the  age  of 
chivalry.  At  one  time  it  had  the  honour  of  being 
haunted  by  a  phantom  drummer,  to  be  heard  but 
never  seen — a  departure  from  the  old-established 
proceedings  of  ghosts.  Rumour  has  it  that  the 
ghost  was  invented  by  smugglers  to  frighten  the 
country  folk  away,  so  that  they  might  make  use  of  the 
ruins  for  the  disposal  of  contraband  goods.  Which, 
if  true,  points  to  a  great  amount  of  superstition  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  Still,  local  tradition  asserts 
that  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  would  induce 
local  folk  to  go  near  the  ruins  after  nightfall,  from 
which  hour  to  early  morning  the  smugglers  were 
mostly  busy  ;  but  this  quite  possibly  may  have  been 
due  to  connivance  on  their  part  with  the  doings  of 
"the  Sussex  gang"  rather  than  to  superstition — or 
perhaps  to  a  mingling  of  both. 


CHAPTER    III 

A  curious  old  harvest  custom — The  tradition  of  Standard  Hill — 
Looking  down  on  history — Scenery  at  a  discount — "  A  model 
of  many-gabled  beauty  " — Early  roads — Inns  old  and  new — 
"  The  simple  life  " — A  contented  rustic — A  poem  of  civilisation 
— Country  gossips — "  Merrie  England  "  of  to-day. 

LEAVING  the  tourist-haunted  ruins,  a  narrow  winding 
lane  took  us,  with  many  ups  and  downs,  through  a 
pleasant  country  of  green  meadows  and  shady 
woods — a  country  not  too  much  cultivated,  but  with 
a  suspicion  of  ancient  wildness  about  it  that  appealed 
to  us.  Gradually  we  rose,  for  the  ups  were  more 
than  the  downs,  till  we  reached  high  ground  where 
a  group  of  Scotch  firs  stood  darkly  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  ;  these  gave  quite  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion to  the  spot,  and  suggested  a  fitting  background 
for  some  historic  incident,  or  at  least  some  road- 
side tradition  ;  but  one  may  have  the  appropriate 
scene  and  not  command  the  actors !  Here  our 
country  lane  ended  in  a  wide  road  leading  to  the 
left  and  the  right.  Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  without  consulting  our  maps  as  to 
where  it  would  take  us,  we  followed  the  right-hand 
way.  We  now  found  ourselves  driving  along  an 
elevated  ridge  of  country  that  afforded,  every  now 
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and  again,  wide  and  pleasing  prospects  over  verdant 
valleys  to  a  wilderness  of  blue  hills  beyond. 

The  first  village  we  came  to,  Boreham  by  name, 
had  a  quaint,  old-world  aspect,  with  its  ancient 
cottages  and  oddly  built  houses.  No  railway  comes 
near  Boreham,  and  the  Borehamites  seem  to  do 
very  well  and  contentedly  without  one,  even  if  they 
have  to  rely  mainly  for  their  supplies  on  the  slow- 
travelling  carrier's  cart.  In  an  old  and  odd  volume 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  I  chanced 
upon  in  a  second-hand  bookseller's  shop  later  on 
during  the  journey,  I  noted  a  description  of  the 
curious  old  Sussex  harvest  custom  of  "Turning  the 
Cup  over."  The  writer  gives  an  account  of  this 
custom  as  he  witnessed  it  at  a  farm  at  Boreham. 
Briefly  put,  the  farm  labourers  and  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  harvesting  were  gathered  round  a 
long  table.  A  chairman  was  selected  from  the 
company  (the  head  shepherd  in  this  particular  case), 
who  had  by  his  side  a  bucket  of  ale  ;  into  this  he 
dipped  a  large  cup  and  filled  it  to  the  brim.  Each 
man,  in  turn,  had  to  drink  this  cup  full  of  ale  to  the 
slow  singing  of  the  following  song  :— 

I've  bin  to  Plymouth  and  I've  bin  to  Dover. 
I've  bin  rambling,  boys,  all  the  wurld  over — 

Over  and  over  and  over  and  over  ; 
Drink  up  yur  liquor  and  turn  yur  cup  over  ; 

Over  and  over  and  over  and  over, 
The  liquor's  drink'd  up  and  the  cup's  turned  over. 

The  man  who  was  drinking  at  the  time  was  ex- 
pected to  finish  his  cup  at  the  fourth  line,  and  to 
turn  it  over  to  show  that  it  was  empty ;  if  he  failed 
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in  the  drinking,  or  forgot  to  reverse  his  cup,  the 
last  line  was  altered  so  as  to  run  : — 

The  liquor's  not  drink'd  up  and  the  cup  ain't  turned  over. 

The  cup  thereupon  was  refilled  and  the  man  had  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  again. 

During  these  harvest-homes  a  number  of  songs 
were  sung  peculiar  to  Sussex.  They  were  also  much 
in  vogue  at  the  performances  of  the  Sussex  mummers 
who  came  round  at  Christmas  time  and  acted,  "often 
locally  composed,  plays.  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
some  few  years  ago,  to  be  present  at  one  of  these 
mummers'  entertainments,  a  friend  having  secured 
their  services  to  amuse  his  guests  after  dinner. 
The  dress  and  acting  struck  me  as  crude,  the  words 
and  plot  of  the  piece  as  cruder  still,  tiring  to  witness 
and  wearisome  to  listen  to  ;  but  some  of  the  time- 
honoured  songs  that  they  introduced  into  their  acts, 
or  sang  afterwards  in  the  broad  Sussex  dialect,  were 
interesting,  if  only  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  for  when  these  were  written  or  by  whom 
probably  no  one  now  can  tell — so  old  are  they.  As 
might  be  expected,  such  songs  were  more  or  less 
vulgar,  but  I  give  a  revised  drawing-room  edition  of 
one  as  a  sample  of  their  quality.  The  first  two 
lines  form  the  chorus,  given  after  every  couplet. 

There  was  an  old  farmer  in  Sussex  did  dwell 
Who  had  a  bad  wife  as  many  know  well. 

Old  Satan  came  to  the  old  man  at  the  plough, 
Said  he,  "Your  bad  wife  I  have  come  for  now." 

"  Oh  welcome,  good  Satan,  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  hope  you  and  she  will  never  more  part !  " 
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Now  Satan  he  got  the  bad  wife  on  his  back, 
And  he  lugged  her  along  in  his  pedlar's  pack. 

He  trudged  away  till  he  came  to  his  gate ; 

Says  he,  "  Here,  take  this  old  Sussex  man's  mate." 

Then  she  did  bang  all  the  young  imps  about ; 

Till  they  each  cried,  "  We  must  kick  her  right  out." 

She  spied  seven  devils  a-dancing  in  chains  ; 

She  up  with  her  pattens  and  scattered  their  brains. 

She  knocked  old  Satan  against  his  own  wall, 
Till  he  cried,  "  Why,  she'll  murder  us  all." 

So  he  bundled  her  up  on  his  back  once  more, 
And  to  her  old  husband  he  took  her  and  swore — 

"  I've  been  a  tormentor  the  whole  of  my  life, 

But  ne'er  was  tormented  till  I  took  your  bad  wife." 

"  But  I  don't  want  her  back,"  the  farmer  did  say. 

"  Well,  you've  got  to  keep  her,"  cried  Satan.      "  Good  day." 

Coming  to  the  end  of  Boreham  village,  the  road 
in  front  of  us  suddenly  and  sharply  dropped  down 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  only  to  rise  as  steeply  again 
from  the  foot  of  the  descent,  a  bad  habit  that  many 
of  the  Sussex  roads  have  ;  not  that  Sussex  roads  are 
by  any  means  singular  in  this  respect,  but,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  country,  they  sin  greatly  in  the 
matter  of  needlessly  steep  gradients. 

Having  duly  descended  and  mounted  again  to 
about  the  same  elevation,  close  to  the  top  of  the 
long  rise  we  came  upon  a  solitary  and  ancient  farm- 
house with  a  Scriptural  motto  and  the  date  1659 
inscribed  plainly  on  its  front.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, this  building  stands  on  the  spot  where  William 
the  Conqueror  first  planted  his  standard  before  the 
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battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  an  exposed  and  command- 
ing site,  so  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the 
tradition  as  far  as  the  suitability  of  the  situation 
goes  ;  it  is  a  prominent  point  to  make  for  on  the  way 
from  Pevensey  to  where  Harold  was  encamped. 
After  hearing  of  the  tradition,  I  noted  with  interest 
that  the  spot  (with  a  black  dot  apparently  intended 
for  the  farmhouse)  was  marked  on  our  Ordnance 
map  as  "Standard  Hill";  now  when  an  Ordnance 
map  takes  such  special  notice  of  a  remote  spot, 
one  concludes,  to  use  a  schoolboy's  expression, 
"there's  something  in  it." 

Moreover,  on  making  further  search,  I  find  that 
in  the  List  of  Sussex  Owners  given  in  the  Subsidy 
Roll  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1327,  one  "Stephen  atte 
ye  Staundard  "  was  assessed  for  a  certain  sum.  This 
appears  to  confirm  the  tradition  in  so  far  that  this 
place  bore  the  significant  title  of  the  Standard  nearly 
six  centuries  ago.  Personally  I  feel  inclined  to  accept 
this  tradition  with  a  moderate  degree  of  confidence. 
It  may  be  fiction,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  probable 
fiction,  and  being  probable  it  caused  us  to  regard 
the  weather -greyed  farmstead  with  an  amount  of 
sentimental  interest  that  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  evoked.  Even  a  little  romancing  may  be 
allowed  on  the  road  ;  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  and 
zest  of  travel  to  meet  old-crusted  legends  and  oft- 
told  traditions  a  good  half-way,  for  such  things  are 
the  growth  of  long  years,  perhaps  centuries,  and 
have  a  genuine  past-time  flavour  that  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrived  at  the  scattered 
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hamlet  of  Ninfield  (Nunfield,  I  notice  it  is  spelt  on 
an  old  Sussex  map,  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
proximity  of  a  convent  in  days  gone  by).  Here  we 
observed  some  ancient  stocks.  Now  stocks  are 
not  rare  in  England  as  yet,  indeed  we  came  upon 
several  during  our  journey  ;  but  these  differed  from 
all  others  we  had  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
made  wholly  of  iron,  besides  being  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  and  as  fit  for  duty  as  when 
they  were  first  put  up  ;  for  iron  rusts  away  far  more 
slowly  than  wood  decays,  it  will  not  serve  for  fuel, 
nor  does  it  lend  itself  to  the  cutting  of  initials  and 
names  by  the  village  urchin,  or  to  the  general 
whittling  away  of  its  substance. 

From  the  garden  of  the  little  primitive  inn  at 
Ninfield  there  is  a  glorious  prospect  all  around,  but 
especially  looking  over  the  undulating  and  wooded 
country  towards  the  heights  by  Battle  and  the 
distant  hills  beyond — a  pleasant  vision  of  homelike 
England.  Near  at  hand  the  modern  towers  of 
stately  Normanhurst,  not  yet  toned  down  by  age, 
peeped  forth  above  the  greenery,  half-drowned  in  a 
wealth  of  surrounding  woods.  In  years  to  come, 
when  time  has  toned  their  fresh  look  down,  they 
will  harmonise  better  with  the  landscape  ;  at  present, 
though  pleasantly  picturesque  in  form,  they  are  a 
little  too  assertive  in  their  newness,  and  do  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination  like  a  building  that  has 
made  its  history.  Truly  a  building  may  be  old  and 
towered  and  gabled,  yet  boast  of  no  recorded  story 
or  ancient  legend ;  still  it  suggests  these  things  to 
the  poetic-minded  traveller,  and  brings  to  him  a 
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certain  sense  of  gratification.  An  ancient  home 
with  the  bloom  of  centuries  upon  it,  a  home  in 
which  men  have  been  born  and  have  died,  have 
rejoiced  and  have  suffered,  appeals  to  one  in  a 
manner  that  no  building  of  to-day  can  possibly  do. 

But  to  hark  back  to  the  inn  garden.  Our  visions 
ranged  from  Beachy  Head  to  Battle ;  we  looked 
down  upon  historic  ground.  "  It's  a  grand  view  !  " 
exclaimed  the  landlord  ;  "I'm  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it."  Now  it  struck  us  as  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  that  a  publican  should  so  admire  scenery — 
but,  then,  why  should  he  not  ?  A  man  may  keep  an 
inn  for  a  living  and  yet  have  a  soul  for  the  beautiful. 
Still,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  publican  has 
expressed  to  us  his  admiration  of  scenery.  More- 
over, he  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  very  few  of 
the  many  people  who  came  there  took  any  notice  of 
the  view,  yet  we  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  worth 
a  long  drive  to  see.  But  the  view  could  be  had  for 
nothing,  and  we  mostly  prize  that  which  we  have 
to  strive  or  pay  for. 

During  our  short  halt  a  noisy  party  of  six  arrived 
from  Hastings  in  a  noisy  hired  motor  car,  and 
though  the  landlord  called  their  attention  to  the 
view  from  his  garden  "right  round  all  over  the 
country,"  he  was  met  with  the  rejoinder,  "We've 
come  here  for  refreshments,  not  to  see  a  view."  And 
not  one  of  them  took  the  small  trouble  to  go  and 
see  it,  not  even  for  curiosity  ;  and  when  the  party 
resumed  their  seats  in  the  hired  car,  I  heard  the 
driver  questioned  how  far  it  was  to  the  next  inn  ! 
And  these  were  fellow-motorists  !  But  "  there  be 
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travellers  and  travellers."  Some  make  their  welcome 
wherever  they  go,  and  some  are  welcome  nowhere, 
except  by  the  publican  as  a  matter  of  business. 

After  consulting  our  map,  we  determined  next  to 
make  for  Sedlescombe,  a  little  village  beyond  Battle. 
For  some  time  we  were  undecided  as  to  our  next 
stage,  and  had  almost  made  up  our  mind  to  take 
the  chances  of  the  road,  when  our  eyes  fell  on  the 
name  of  Sedlescombe,  and  this  settled  the  ^matter, 
as  we  had  heard  praises  of  the  spot  from  an  amateur 
photographic  friend,  who  showed  us  a  pleasing  view 
of  an  old  inn  there,  an  inn  which  no  less  an  authority 
than  Coventry  Patmore  describes  as  "a  model  of 
many-gabled  beauty  and  bad  interior  arrangement ; 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  no  bricklayer's  trowel 
has  touched  it  since  its  edification  in  1625.  There 
are  several  other  houses  in  Sedlescombe  as  pretty 
and  much  older  than  this" — and  a  poet  ought  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  "  many-gabled  beauty  "  and  what  is 
"pretty."  Remembering  this  double  praise  of  its 
picturesqueness  from  both  poet  and  photographer, 
we  felt  we  could  not  be  far  wrong  in  going  there. 

For  some  miles  ahead  our  road  was  a  sort  of 
gigantic  switchback  ;  there  was  no  level  in  it,  at 
least  not  more  than  for  a  few  yards,  until  we  sighted 
Battle,  which  historic  town  we  skirted,  and  taking 
guidance  of  a  signpost,  entered  upon  a  narrow, 
winding  country  lane  that  took  us  through  much 
pleasant  scenery  to  Sedlescombe.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  number  of  friendly  signposts,  legibly  inscribed 
— and  signposts  are  not  always  to  be  found,  or  when 
found  is  the  lettering  thereon  always  readily  decipher- 
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able — I  doubt  if  we  should  have  reached  our  destina- 
tion, for  the  roads  we  traversed  suggested  a  maze 
of  no  mean  order — a  maze,  by  the  way,  of  some  miles 
in  extent.  Cross-country  travelling  in  England 
between  places  of  small  or  no  importance  is  a  study 
of  indirectness ! 

Probably  these  country  byways  were  evolved 
from  the  early  foot- tracks  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants ;  these  in  course  of  time  became  bridle- 
tracks,  which  in  turn  became  rough  roads — a  gradual 
improvement  all  the  while,  but  more  as  to  surface 
than  direction.  The  early  inhabitant  could  not  take 
a  straight  line  from  place  to  place,  however  much  he 
may  have  wished  to  do  so,  for  he  had  to  turn  aside 
here  and  there,  sometimes  in  great  sweeps,  to  avoid 
bad  ground  or  dense  woods,  to  take  a  devious  and 
tedious  course  over  high  land  to  avoid  swamps. 
Then  the  landlords  began  to  enclose  their  properties 
and  bound  the  public  ways  to  their  crookedness  ;  so 
the  irregularity  of  the  ancient  roads  has  remained 
to  this  day,  and  they  now  often  appear  to  meander 
about  in  a  meaningless  fashion.  The  average  country 
lane  appears  to  me  to  start  forth  without  any  settled 
idea  of  arriving  anywhere,  and  when  it  does  arrive 
somewhere  you  feel  it  does  so  more  by  accident 
than  deliberate  design.  It  lacks  purpose.  I  once 
set  forth  from  an  out-of-the-way  village  on  a  country 
byway  that  promised  to  take  me  southwards ;  soon 
it  wandered  to  the  west,  then  it  wound  eastward, 
then  suddenly  bore  almost  due  north !  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  gone  rambling  about  for  a  good  twenty 
miles,  to  find  myself  at  a  point  just  seven  miles  from 
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the  village  I  had  left,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  a  signpost  at  the  junction  of  four  roads !  This 
may  be  an  extreme  instance,  nevertheless  it  is  an 
unvarnished  fact.  As  I  was  in  no  special  hurry, 
and  as  my  devious  route  took  me  through  a  very 
pretty  country,  I  did  not  regret  my  experience ; 
but  had  I  been  driving  horses  instead  of  a  tireless 
motor  car,  I  might  have  felt  differently.  I  did  not 
consult  my  map,  but  by  way  of  experiment  I  steered 
my  course  as  well  as  I  could  by  compass.  It  is 
perhaps  fair  to  add  that  this  took  place  in  a  hilly 
country,  so  that  the  configuration  of  the  district  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  innumerable  and 
apparently  aimless  and  endless  windings  of  the  way. 
In  the  case  of  the  old  highways,  the  erst  main 
arteries  of  travel  and  traffic,  these  were,  from  time 
to  time,  straightened,  and  their  gradients  reduced, 
especially  in  the  heyday  of  the  coaches.  In  some 
respects  it  is  a  pity  that  the  railway  was  not  invented 
later,  for  the  coming  of  the  locomotive  put  a  general 
stop  to  the  extensive  and  numerous  improvements 
that  were  being  carried  out  on  the  chief  highways. 
In  Patersoris  Roads,  of  the  1829  and  last  edition, 
we  read,  in  the  itinerary  of  the  London  to  Holy- 
head  Mail  Coach  Road,  of  a  continuous  list  of 
improvements  recently  made,  and  of  many  more  in 
contemplation.  As  to  one  short  section  of  the  road 
he  remarks,  "  At  present  the  whole  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  angular  turnings  and  unnecessary  hills, 
to  an  extent  which  renders  it  surprising  how  such 
glaring  imperfections  have  been  so  long  suffered  to 
exist,  when  a  sufficiently  direct  line  can  be  obtained 
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with  no  inclination  more  than  one  in  thirty."  If  the 
locomotive  were  invented  a  little  too  early,  the  motor 
car  has,  I  sadly  fear,  been  invented  a  little  too  late 
to  save  the  grand  old  roadside  coaching  hostelries, 
so  bepraised  by  travellers  of  the  period,  and  so 
beloved  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Samuel  Pepys,  Shenstone, 
and  countless  others.  Gone  to  decay  and  ruin  are 
the  majority  of  these  formerly  flourishing  and  purely 
country  inns,  when  they  have  not  been  pulled  down, 
or  converted  into  private  houses,  or  into  farmsteads, 
or  even  partitioned  off  into  labourers'  cottages  for 
want  of  better  use. 

To-day  one  may  travel  far  and  wide  without 
coming  upon  a  decent  inn  set  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  —  an  inn  of  the  good  old  -  fashioned  sort, 
wherein  it  is  a  delight  to  take  one's  ease.  Of  public- 
houses  there  are  a  superabundance.  The  railways, 
robbing  the  road  of  its  traffic,  ruined  the  wayside 
hostelry.  Yet,  when  from  some  local  cause,  such 
as  a  hunting  district  or  as  convenient  quarters  for 
anglers,  a  few  of  these  ancient  and  rural  inns  have 
survived  the  stress  of  altered  circumstances,  how 
delightful  they  are  with  their  low-ceilinged  parlours, 
their  cosy  bars,  and  general  happy  combination  of 
comfort,  homeliness,  and  the  picturesque !  More- 
over, by  some  unknown  law,  these  ancient  hostel- 
ries, as  befits  their  nature,  seem  always  to  possess  a 
jovial  portly  landlord  or  motherly  landlady — the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  or  it  may  be  it  is  a 
case  of  mutual  attraction.  I  have  wandered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  nevertheless  I 
have  come  upon  but  very  few  such  hostelries  still 
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existing  to  welcome  the  latter-day  traveller;  but 
wild  horses  will  not  tear  from  me  the  whereabouts 
of  a  single  one — in  this  respect  I  feel  that  selfish- 
ness is  a  virtue.  My  favourite  inn  of  this  select 
and  limited  company  is  a  long,  low,  rambling 
building  of  many  gables,  that  stands  in  cheerful 
isolation  from  the  outer  world,  six  honest  miles 
from  anywhere.  It  is  now  a  resort  of  anglers  and 
landscape  painters,  for  there  are  fishful  streams 
about,  and  a  country  around  that  is  a  dream  of 
beauty;  and  followers  of  "the  gentle  craft"  and 
artists,  as  a  rule,  afford  the  best  of  pleasant  and 
chatty  company.  One  of  the  guests  we  met  there 
confided  to  us  that  the  old  inn  possessed  a  cellar  of 
rare  old  port  that  had  lain  in  it  undisturbed  since 
the  last  coach  took  its  last  change  of  horses  in  front 
of  its  great  perched  doorway.  And  rare  old  port 
it  is,  fit  for  a  king — a  wine  that  gladdens  the  soul 
without  hurting  the  body,  and  I  say  this,  who  have 
sampled  it  often,  and  hope  to  sample  it  often  again  ! 
It  is  worth  a  month  of  travelling  to  discover  such 
an  inn !  An  inn  that  almost  tempted  me  to  scratch 
Shenstone's  oft-quoted  lines  upon  my  window  there 
—a  window  already  much  scratched  over  with  the 
names  of  pre-railway  patrons,  and  had  I  sinned  in 
further  scratching  it,  I  should  have  done  so  in  very 
good  company — that  is,  if  the  scratched  signatures 
were  genuine. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  afield  from  Sedlescombe. 
My  sole  excuse  is  that  my  book  is  of  a  wandering 
nature,  and  whilst  I  crave  pardon  for  my  transgres- 
sion, I  cannot  promise  that  I  will  not  do  so  again  ; 
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but  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my  wandering  hence- 
forth within  reasonable  limits.  We  were  fully 
prepared  to  be  disappointed  with  Sedlescombe,  for 
when  you  have  heard  much  in  praise  of  a  place 
your  expectations  are  apt  to  be  unduly  high  :  the 
painter's  or  the  poet's  representations  are  not  always 
borne  out  by  stern  actuality.  Sedlescombe  did  not 
disappoint  us.  Truly  upon  that  sunshiny  day  any 
place  that  was  not  absolutely  ugly  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  please  ;  but  Sedlescombe  was  beautiful,  to 
use  a  much-abused  adjective  rightly.  Pretty  would 
not  describe  it,  for  it  was  more  and  less  than  that, 
and  prettiness  alone  is  apt  to  cloy  ;  one  never  finds 
it  unqualified  in  reality — even  in  pictures  the  culti- 
vated eye  desires  something  more,  or  else  there 
is  a  sense  of  untruth.  Mr.  Dobson  daintily  sings  : 

"  Mine  be  a  cot,"  for  the  hours  of  play, 
Of  the  kind  that  is  built  by  Miss  Greenavvay  ; 
Where  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  roofs  are  red, 
And  the  birds  are  gay  in  the  blue  o'erhead  ; 
And  the  dear  little  figures,  in  frocks  and  frills, 
Go  roaming  about  at  their  own  sweet  wills, 
And  play  with  the  pups,  and  reprove  the  calves, 
And  do  nought  in  the  world  (but  work)  by  halves, 
From  "  Hunt  the  Slipper"  and  "  Riddle-me-ree  " 
To  watching  the  cat  in  the  apple  tree  ; 

which  is  very  charming,  but  it  is  a  song  of  un- 
earthly perfection,  and  suggests  the  staging  of  a 
theatre ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  one  would  not 
soon  tire  of  so  much  sweetness  :  one  cannot  live  on 
sugar,  or  exist  on  dreams  ! 

We  discovered  Sedlescombe  to  be  a  delightfully 
rambling  place,  not  too  rambling,  but  just  sufficiently 
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so ;  a  jumble  of  houses  and  cottages  with  little 
gardens,  mostly  of  the  olden  time,  gathered  round 
about  a  wide  open  green.  It  was  all  so  naturally 
picturesque,  with  a  picturesqueness  that  had  come 
without  thought  of  any  such  thing,  that  the  eye  is 
pleased,  for  it  is  so  manifestly  accidental.  A  happy 
growth  rather  than  a  place.  Sedlescombe  has  none 
of  the  aggressive,  artificial  look  of  the  average  model 
village  ;  it  is  not  over  neat,  yet  neat  enough  for  the 
everyday  world.  Here  the  wheels  of  life  run 
slowly  and  smoothly,  for  no  one  appears  to  hurry. 
Why  should  they  in  this  backwater  of  the  stream  of 
life?  Here  they  count  time  by  ho.urs,  not  minutes ; 
they  only  want  to  know  "  if  it's  gone  the  hour,"  and 
"  whether  it  be  nearer  two  or  three  o'clock."  At  least 
that  was  our  experience  ;  and  one  old  gaffer  told  me 
he  could  tell  the  time  "  near  enough  by  the  sun.  We 
could  not  afford  watches  when  I  were  a  boy ;  we 
allus  used  to  go  by  the  sun."  That  was  an  age 
when  school  children  were  taught  to  read  the  dial, 
and  sun-dials  might  be  found  in  almost  any  village, 
either  in  the  front  of  a  building,  or  on  the  church 
tower,  or  over  the  church  porch,  or  in  the  church- 
yard. 

We  noticed  one  or  two  women  standing  by 
the  cottage  doorways,  chatting  with  their  neighbours 
in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  an  old  man  lazily  at  work 
in  his  garden,  as  though  time  were  stayed  ;  certainly 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  toil  in  what  he  did. 
Indeed,  more  for  the  sake  of  opening  up  a  con- 
versation with  him  than  anything  else,  we  ventured 
jocularly  to  remark,  "  You  won't  make  a  fortune  at 
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the  rate  you  work."  To  which  he  responded,  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  a  fortune,  I'm  quite  happy  as  I  am." 
Lucky,  if  lazy  mortal !  At  any  rate,  he  had  the  joy  of 
contentment ;  and  something  might  be  said  for  his 
philosophy,  as  prosperity  and  happiness  are  not 
always  boon  companions.  Moreover,  as  he  con- 
fided to  us,  "  I've  got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  thank 
God,  and  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in,  so  why 
should  I  drudge — I  don't  want  more?"  "Anyway, 
you  won't  break  down  from  overwork,"  we  added 
banteringly  ;  and  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  ?  "  and 
somehow  we  felt  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. Had  he  known  it,  he  might  have  quoted 
Epicurus,  that  "  Contentment  consists  not  in  wealth, 
but  in  few  wants."  And  why  should  a  man  work  for 
more  than  he  wants  ?  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our 
proverbs  require  revising.  "  Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise"  does  not  always  "make  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise,"  or  else  shepherds,  ploughboys, 
and  farm  labourers  generally  would  be  "  wealthy 
and  wise  " ! 

Sedlescombe  is  a  poem  of  a  past  civilisation, 
when  rural  folk  had  few  wants  and  led  peacefully  un- 
progressive  lives.  To  them,  sufficient  was  enough  ; 
they  lived,  not  struggled  to  exist — and  to-day  the 
inhabitants,  if  I  judge  aright,  do  much  the  same. 
Any  one  in  search  of  "The  Simple  Life"  might 
possibly  do  worse  than  take  up  their  quarters  for  a 
time  at  the  restful  old  gabled  inn  that  stands  fair 
in  the  sunshine  at  the  top  of  the  village  and  faces 
the  green,  though  in  saying  this  I  must  confess  I 
am  only  judging  from  the  outside,  as  we  did  not 
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sample  the  interior  or  the  fare  ;  but  the  inn  had  an 
inviting  look,  and  we  noticed  that  there  was  a 
pleasant  little  garden  attached.  In  a  photograph  of 
this  ancient  hostelry,  taken  by  a  friend  some  time 
back,  the  signboard  is  shown  with  an  effective  and 
apparently  well-painted  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 
crowned,  widely  ruffled,  and  much  bejewelled  — 
displayed  thereon  ;  for  the  title  of  the  inn  is  "  The 
Queen's  Head."  It  was  a  picture  as  well  as  a  sign- 
board, and  we  were  sadly  disappointed  to  find  the 
picture  gone,  the  board  painted  over,  and  merely 
the  title  inscribed  thereon,  in  uninteresting,  ordinary 
lettering.  Possibly  long  exposure  to  sun  and  storms 
had  faded  the  fine  old  sign,  and  it  was  found  cheaper 
and  easier  to  substitute  a  name  for  a  picture.  With- 
out knowing  anything,  I  should  imagine  that  some 
artist  staying  there  had  painted  the  old  sign,  either 
for  the  love  of  the  thing,  or  perhaps  in  payment  or 
part  payment  of  his  reckoning.  It  may  be.  remem- 
bered that  David  Cox  once  painted  the  signboard 
of  "  The  Royal  Oak "  at  Bettws-y-Coed  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  there  are  several  inns 
scattered  over  the  country  that  still  boast  effective 
and  graceful  signs  done  by  artists,  of  greater  or  less 
repute,  during  their  sojourn  at  such  places.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  these  charming  productions  are 
not  lasting  when  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  the 
open.  The  landlord  of  one  rural  hostelry  I  know 
(whose  sign  was  painted  by  a  famous  R.A.  during 
a  week  of  wet  weather),  wisely  inconsistent,  had  it 
framed  and  hung  indoors  to  preserve  it. 

Close    by    the    inn    at    Sedlescombe    stand    two 
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beautiful  old  half-timbered  houses,  each  a  picture 
in  itself,  and  either  worth  a  day's  journey  to  see. 
The  oldest,  now,  alas,  converted  into  cottages,  with 
its  ancient  flower-garden  growing  cabbages  when 
we  were  there,  bears  the  date  of  1599,  and  the 
initials  I.  S.  over  the  bay-window  of  its  central 
gable  ;  the  barge-board  above  and  pendants  to  it 
are  finely  carved.  The  other  house  of  the  same 
half-timbered  type,  and  of  four  years  later  date,  has 
been  carefully  repaired,  with  as  little  damage  as 
may  be  in  the  process,  so  that  it  now  forms  a  most 
delightful  home  of  the  sort  one  sees  in  pictures,  or 
imagines  in  dreams,  but  that  one  seldom  finds  in 
reality — an  example  that  serves  to  show  what  a 
pleasant  world  to  look  upon  this  might  be  if  we 
only  beautified  it  with  our  buildings,  instead  of  so 
generally  disfiguring  it  with  commonplace  and  ugly 
structures.  Who  cares  to  give  a  second  glance 
at  the  average  modern  home  ;  how  very  seldom 
it  interests  us,  or  causes  us  to  stop  to  admire  it ! 
The  art  of  building  pictures  in  stone  or  brick  or 
half-timber  appears  to  be  lost — shall  we  ever 
recover  it  ? 

So  did  the  effective  picturesqueness  of  these  two 
pleasant  specimens  of  the  ancient  builders'  craft 
impress  us  above  the  rest,  that  of  the  other  houses 
of  the  place  I  retain  now  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
fused memory  of  odd  gables,  irregular  roofs,  porches, 
and  chimneys — an  impression  of  a  blended  whole, 
but  with  scant  recollection  of  detail,  like  the  rough 
sketch  the  artist  makes  for  effect,  and  that  often- 
times pleases  more  than  the  finished  painting. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  green  stood  a  quaint  and 
substantially  built  structure,  picturesque  like  all  else 
in  Sedlescombe.  It  had  a  stone-slab  roof,  four- 
gabled  and  grey  ;  this  was  supported  on  six  great 
round  stone  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  well- 
designed  weather-vane  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  columns 
were  tall-backed,  roomy  oak  seats  for  the  villagers 
to  rest  in,  and  in  the  centre  stood  the  village  well. 
The  structure  gave  a  look  of  character  and  dignity 
to  the  green,  and  redeemed  it  from  any  suggestion 
of  vacancy.  It  doubtless  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
club  for  the  villagers  —  a  spot  where  they  may 
assemble  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  discuss  the  local 
doings,  the  result  of  the  cricket  match,  or  of  a 
game  of  bowls,  or  it  may  be  quoits  :  such  things 
loom  large  in  the  conversation  of  country  -  folk 
and  interest  them  vastly  more  than  politics 
(except  at  election  time),  or  even  the  most 
startling  foreign  news.  Abroad  is  an  unknown 
quantity  to  them,  and  not  being  travelled  it 
seems  very  far  away,  and  they  only  realise  what 
they  see. 

The  children  recently  out  of  school  were  romp- 
ing on  the  green  ;  it  was  good  to  hear  their  merry 
laughter,  for  was  not  this  a  bit  of  old  "  Merrie 
England,"  though  they  were  quite  ordinary  children, 
and  failed  even  to  approach  the  approved  Greena- 
way  standard  ;  for  none  of  them  were  neatly  frocked 
nor  had  immaculately  clean  pinafores  on,  nor  were 
they  trundling  hoops,  or  playing  battledore-and- 
shuttlecock,  or  flying  kites,  or  doing  any  one  of  the 
things  they  ought  to  be  doing  according  to  that 
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charming  artist.  Still,  they  were  enjoying  their 
little  lives,  and  managed  to  infect  us  with  some  of 
their  enjoyment  :  they  were  not  too  good  for  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  evidently  good  enough 
for  them. 


CHAPTER   IV 

An  old-fashioned  village — The  odours  of  the  country  —  Nature's 
melodies — A  Dutch-like  spot— The  valley  of  the  Rother — Toy 
rivers — A  country  without  associations — A  misadventure  in  a 
moat — A  homelike  land — The  work  of  centuries — At  the  end 
of  the  day's  journey. 

OUT  of  Sedlescombe  our  road  rose  gradually,  and 
glancing  backwards  we  took  a  last  look  at  that  old- 
fashioned  village  :  it  bade  us  a  picturesque  farewell ! 
Red-roofed,  grey-gabled,  and  many -chimneyed  it 
showed,  with  just  a  film  of  blue  smoke,  here  and 
there,  rising  lazily  upwards  to  the  bluer  sky  ;  and 
besides  all  this  we  caught  a  vision  around  of  hop- 
gardens (suggestive  of  southern  vineyards,  only 
really  more  beautiful)  and  of  low  wooded  hills 
bordering  the  beyond  ;  then  we  wondered  how  far 
we  should  have  to  wander  before  we  found  another 
spot  so  peaceful,  and  a  prospect  so  telling  of  tran- 
quil abiding.  Here  Nature  has  her  charms  enhanced 
by  man's  contact  with  her — and  would  the  fact  were 
not  so  rare ! 

I  retain  now  no  very  distinctive  recollection  of 
the  country  that  next,  for  a  space,  we  traversed, 
excepting  that  it  was  a  good  one  to  be  in,  and  one 
where  the  sun  rejoiced  to  shine  that  day — a  country 
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of  shady  woods  mingled  with  green  meadows  that 
dipped  down  to  valleys  only  to  rise  again  :  within  its 
limits  of  wood  and  meadow,  crossed  by  narrow 
lanes  and  meandering  footpaths,  that  led  to  scat- 
tered farmsteads  and  cottages,  it  was  agreeably 
diversified.  The  scenery  of  inland  Sussex  is  ex- 
ceedingly delightful  and  pastoral,  but  all  too  often 
it  lacks  the  cheerful  gleam  of  still  water,  or  the 
enlivening  silvery  sparkle  of  wide  running  streams 
glancing  in  the  sunshine.  Blue  and  bright  as  the 
Sussex  sky  can  be,  and  mostly  is  in  the  summer- 
time, it  seldom  has  the  opportunity  of  mirroring 
itself,  to  any  extent,  in  the  landscape  below,  and  so 
of  bringing  down  reflected  bits  of  blue  brightness 
into  the  general  uniform  greenness  of  the  Sussex 
Weald. 

Now  and  then,  as  we  journeyed  on,  there  came 
to  us,  wafted  on  the  wandering  wind,  the  sweet  and 
refreshing  scents  of  the  country-side  :  the  gathered 
fragrance  of  countless  wild -flowers,  the  cool  fresh 
odours  of  the  woods  and  hawthorn  hedges,  and 
above  all  the  delicious  aroma  of  new-mown  hay — 
perfumes1  finer  far  than  any  that  mere  money  can 
buy.  How  crude  seem  the  best  productions  of 
Bond  Street  compared  to  the  rare  fragrance  of  a 
bean  -  field  in  blossom,  or  that  of  gorse,  or  of 
flowering  clover — to  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the 
scents  which  Nature  in  such  lavishness  sweetens 
the  country  air  in  the  fair  summer-time. 

Moreover,  our  sense  of  hearing  was  also  gratified, 
for  the  gentle  breeze,  that  came  and  went  as  it 
listed,  ever  and  again  rustled  the  leafy  trees  around 
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us  and  tuned  them  to  the  music  of  the  sea  :  \ve  had 
only  to  shut  our  eyes  and  listen,  to  hear  in  imagina- 
tion the  far-off  sea  breaking  on  its  shingly  shore,  so 
faithfully  does  one  sound  in  Nature  imitate  the 
other.  Tennyson  sings— 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 

but  one  seldom  hears  "  the  sweep  of  scythe  "  nowa- 
days ;  instead,  we  have  the  unmelodious  rattle, 
rattle,  rattle  of  the  mowing-machine  for  poets  to 
rave  about — or  against.  But  surely  if  there  be  a 
sound  "  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares  "  it  is  the  mur- 
muring of  the  wind  amongst  the  multitudinous 
leaves  of  uplifted  trees — a  sound  that  strangely 
repeats  the  surging  and  longing  of  the  sea,  that 
tells  of  its  joy,  of  its  sadness,  and  mystery  ?  I 
know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  this  peace-bestow- 
ing melody,  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  liquid  music  of 
a  mountain  stream  as  it  falls  and  frets  and  foams 
over  its  rock-strewn  bed,  or  gurgles  along  by  its 
banks  or  over  its  pebbly  shallows  ;  such  Nature's 
''songs  without  words"  are  surely  sweeter  and 
more  soothing  than  the  sweeping  of  scythes  ?  And 
Nature's  songs  are  immutable  :  they  do  not  depend 
upon  changing  inventions  or  upon  the  whim  of 
fashion — and  their  keynote  is  restfulness. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  road  travel  that  it 
brings  you  into  such  close  intimacy  with  Nature, 
and  that  the  minor  incidents  of  the  way  set  one's 
thoughts  a-rambling  so  delightfully  :  a  chance  sound 
as  of  the  "surring"  of  the  wind  amongst  the  trees, 
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or  it  may  be  the  cadence  of  falling  water,  the  tink- 
ling of  sheep-bells,  the  chiming  of  some  far-away 
clock  mellowed  by  distance,  or  a  something  that  you 
hardly  hear  and  cannot  comprehend — a  wandering 
sound  of  which  you  do  not  realise  the  meaning,  and 
at  once  the  mind  drifts  away  from  its  surroundings. 
Such  sounds  at  times  have  the  strange  power  of  con- 
juring up  other  scenes,  of  bringing  to  mind  past 
memories  that  have  lain  dormant  long  years  ;  quite 
unexpectedly  and  unbidden  they  come,  and  one 
cannot  say  how  or  why.  So  you  drive  on  in  a  kind 
of  daydream.  But  dreams  have  their  ending.  A  dog 
rushes  out  yelping  at  the  car,  you  nearly  run  over 
him,  the  owner  shouts  his  curses  after  you,  and  it  is 
all  stern  reality  once  more.  Still,  you  have  dreamed 
your  dreams. 

The  first  hamlet  we  came  to  bore  the  curious  and 
suggestive  title  of  Cripp's  Corner,  though  of  the 
origin  of  this  title  we  could  obtain  no  enlighten- 
ment, more  than  that  "It  has  allus  been  called  so. 
I  never  heard  it  called  anything  else."  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  antiquarian  knowledge  in  a 
rustic.  Here  we  took  the  road  to  the  right  for  no 
special  reason,  but  as  there  were  two  roads  we  had 
perforce  to  select  one.  We  did  not  even  trouble  to 
consult  our  map  as  to  where  it  might  lead  :  it  was 
enough  to  be  travelling.  Roads  eventually  lead  to 
somewhere  ;  our  destination  was  an  unimportant 
detail — it  sufficed  for  the  moment  that  the  country 
was  undeniably  pretty.  Unlike  horses,  the  motor 
car  would  not  tire,  so  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
stage  did  not  enter  into  our  calculations. 
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The  next  village  was  Staple  Cross,  and  it  was 
not  noteworthy  in  any  respect  except  for  a  tall  big 
windmill  in  its  centre  rising  high  above  the  houses 
— a  mill  whose  great  gaunt  arms  were  whirling 
round  apace  in  the  freshening  breeze,  hurtling 
through  the  air  with  mighty  sweeps  and  a  switching 
sound  that  told  of  the  wind's  power  here  made  the 
slave  of  man.  I  know  not  why,  unless  it  were  the 
sight  of  that  tall  windmill,  but  by  some  strange, 
passing  freak  of  the  imagination  Staple  Cross 
brought  Holland  to  mind  ;  yet  the  place  was  not  in 
the  least  Dutch-like,  for  it  was  on  the  crest  of  a  high 
hill  that  looked  down  upon  the  country  for  many 
miles  around.  Now  a  Dutch  village  set  on  a  com- 
manding height  is  a  thing  inconceivable  ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  there  was  a  something  indefinable  about  the 
place  that  suggested  Holland  to  us. 

On  leaving  Staple  Cross  we  came  to  a  steep  and 
long  descent.  Hedges  of  hazel  bound  the  road, 
and  set  our  thoughts  a-wandering  backward  to  our 
youthful  nutting  and  blackberrying  days.  There 
is  a  Sussex  proverb  to  the  effect  that  boys  and  girls 
who  go  a- nutting  or  a-blackberrying  on  Sundays 
have  the  devil  to  help  them  ;  but  what  he  requires 
for  his  uninvited  company  and  services  is  not 
added.  The  proverb  is  without  a  moral,  which 
makes  it  pointless. 

A  sharp  drop  and  an  abrupt  bend  in  the  road 
revealed  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rother,  that  lay 
before  and  below  us,  winding  away  amongst  the 
wooded  hills,  graceful  and  tranquil  in  the  glance  of 
the  sun.  It  was  one  of  those  pleasant  scenic  sur- 
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prises  that  so  often  greet  the  vision  of  the  way- 
farer, and  make  a  road  journey  so  abounding  in 
interest,  and  though  the  surprises  come  so  frequently 
they  are  ever  fresh,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
delightful  expectancy.  In  the  respect  of  variety,  in 
short  spaces,  English  scenery  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unique  ;  it  seldom  wearies  you  with  monotony.  You 
may  be  on  a  hilltop  with  the  mountain-loving  pines 
and  firs  around,  or  traversing  some  wild,  open 
moorland  covered  with  waving  bracken  and  purple 
heather — a  spot  where  a  bracing  breeze  seems  always 
to  be  blowing — and  in  half  an  hour  you  may  be  in 
a  land  of  spreading  oaks  and  leafy  elms,  a  land 
of  luxuriant  meadows,  of  rambling  farmsteads,  and 
quiet  airs  ;  fauna,  flora,  soil,  climate,  and  even  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  all  are  changed,  and 
this  in  the  distance  of  a  few  short  miles.  It  is  this 
changefulness  of  scenery  that  makes  England  such 
a  delightful  country  to  travel  in. 

The  Rother,  unlike  most  Sussex  valleys,  is 
beautified  by  a  wide  winding  stream  that  threads  its 
devious  way  between  the  green  hills  like  a  ribbon  of 
silver.  This  stream  on  the  maps  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  river ;  at  best  it  is  but  a  toy  affair,  as 
all  the  short  Sussex  rivers  are,  though  not  the  less 
picturesque,  and  perhaps  the  more  lovable  on  that 
account.  Some  one  somewhere  says — who  or  where 
I  have  now  forgotten — that  "  the  first  view  of  a  spot 
is  always  the  best  view."  Though  I  cannot  quite 
follow  out  the  reasoning,  still  the  first  impression  of 
a  scene  is  often  the  most  lasting — you  see  it  with 
fresh  eyes.  Anyway,  the  first  view  of  the  retired 
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Rother  valley  charmed  us ;  the  gentle  slopes  of  its 
wooded  hills,  the  graceful  curves  of  its  tiny  river, 
made  an  almost  perfect  picture,  and  the  peep  we 
had  of  the  grey  ruins  of  Bodiam's  moated  castle, 
"  towers  and  battlements  .  .  .  bosomed  high  in 
tufted  trees,"  set  in  the  heart  of  the  landscape — just 
where  an  artist  would  have  placed  them  for  pic- 
turesque effect — gave  a  finishing  touch  of  ancient 
romance  and  distinction  tt>  the  scene. 

A  country  without  human  associations  is  apt  to 
pall  after  a  time.  Many  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in 
California  on  horseback,  having  a  native  guide  as  sole 
companion.  My  route  took  me  through  a  succession 
of  scenery  as  grand  as  rugged  mountain  peaks, 
mighty  crags,  roaring  torrents,  lonely  lakes,  and 
"  forest  primeval  "  could  make  it.  For  the  first  few 
days  I  was  delighted.  I  felt  that  I  could  travel  on 
for  ever ;  modern  civilisation  seemed  a  mockery,  a 
most  undesirable  thing.  It  was  all  so  inspiriting, 
so  impressive,  so  strange  ;  Nature  around  was  in 
her  wildest  mood.  Except  for  the  poor  Indian 
(who  comes  and  goes  and  leaves  no  lasting  trace 
behind)  there  was  no  suggestion  of  man  save  for 
the  blazed  track  we  followed.  It  was  truly  a  rough 
experience  ;  but  youth,  health,  and  excitement  made 
light  of  everything — save  the  dreaded  rattlesnake. 
At  first  I  was  entranced — there  is  no  other  suitable 
word  to  express  my  feelings  —  but  soon  I  grew 
wearied  beyond  endurance  of  the  eternal  primeval 
look  of  the  land.  The  absence  of  any  human  interest 
caused  a  void  ;  the  country  had  its  history  to  make  : 
I  longed  for  some  old-world  ruin  with  its  legend  ; 
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a  crumbling  castle  telling  of  the  feudal  days  ;  an 
ancient  abbey  hoary  with  years,  suggestive  of  grave 
or  jovial  monk  ;  a  country  church  with  the  bloom  of 
centuries  upon  its  walls,  and  perchance  the  tombs 
of  Crusader  warriors  within  ;  a  moated  manor  with 
its  inevitable  traditions  ;  or  even  a  time -mellowed 
coaching  inn — something  that  told  of  man.  There 
is  an  indescribable  feeling  of  sadness  and  vacancy 
in  scenery  that  has  no  human  associations — you 
might  as  well  be  in  some  far-away  planet !  Such 
scenery  is  but — 

A  land  of  mountains  based  in  hills  of  fir, 

Empty,  lone,  and  cold.     A  land  of  streams 

Whose  roaring  voices  drown  the  whirr 

Of  aspen  leaves,  and  fill  the  heart  with  dreams 

Of  dearth  and  death.     The  peaks  are  stern  and  white, 

The  skies  above  are  grim  and  grey, 

And  rivers  cleave  their  sounding  way 

Through  endless  forests  dark  as  night, 

Toward  the  ocean's  far-off  line  of  spray. 

We  dropped  down  to  the  little  village  of  Bodiam 
and  found  there  a  comfortable  country  inn,  whereat 
we  stabled  our  car  and  then  set  out  to  inspect  the  ruins 
at  our  leisure.  Externally,  Bodiam  Castle  is  almost 
perfect.  Time  has  dealt  very  gently  with  it,  simply 
toning  down  its  walls  and  rounding  off  an  angle 
here  and  there :  the  structure  remains  stern  and 
strong  as  the  ancient  builders  left  it.  The  castle 
takes  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  massive 
round  towers  at  each  corner  and  square  ones  mid- 
way between ;  it  rises  sheer  and  defiant  from  a 
wide  moat — or  rather  a  miniature  lake  that  sur- 
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rounds  it.  The  great  extent  of  the  moat  is  an 
unusual  and  a  picturesque  feature  ;  the  only  other 
English  castle  I  can  call  to  mind  placed  thus  in  an 
artificial  lake  is  that  of  Leeds  in  Kent.  Another 
unusual  feature  about  Bodiam  is  that  it  has  no 
keep.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  the 
ancient  designer  omitted  this  accustomed  feature. 
I  can  understand  why  he  placed  his  castle  low  down 
in  the  valley,  instead  of  upon  one  of  the  temptingly 
commanding  sites  offered  by  the  hills  around,  for  in 
doing  so  he  secured  a  wide  defensive  moat  fed  from 
the  Rother — one,  moreover,  that  could  not  well  be 
drained  dry.  Though  Bodiam  has  no  keep,  by 
curious  contrast  another  Sussex  castle,  that  of  Lewes, 
is  most  exceptionally  provided  with  two. 

Bodiam  Castle  has  resisted  the  wear  and  weather- 
ing of  centuries  with  little  hurt,  and  is  a  standing 
testimony  to  the  enduring  quality  of  the  stone 
employed  in  the  building  of  it ;  presumably  this  was 
obtained  from  a  quarry  near  at  hand,  as  the  matter 
of  far  transit  was  a  difficulty  in  those  days,  and  it 
is  worth  while  considering  if  such  a  lasting  material 
could  not  be  made  use  of  again.  I  find  that  Bodiam 
Castle  was  built  as  long  ago  as  1386,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  over  five  hundred  years'  exposure 
to  frost  and  storms  is  a  very  satisfactory  time-test 
as  to  the  somewhat  rare  and  excellent  quality  of  this 
special  stone.  Too  often  the  stone  we  use  nowa- 
days decays  and  crumbles  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  as 
witness  many  of  the  colleges  and  buildings  of  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  The  walls  of  Bodiam,  moreover, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  a  very  pleasant  soft 
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grey  tint,  so  that  the  stone,  wherever  it  comes  from, 
has  the  added  virtue  of  good  colour. 

We  had  the  ruins  practically  to  ourselves.  By  the 
side  of  the  moat  an  artist  had  set  up  his  easel  and 
was  busily  at  work  sketching  and  smoking.  He  had 
selected  a  charming  point  of  view,  showing  a  portion 
of  the  grey  and  time-toned  walls,  and  their  reflected 
doubles  in  the  still  surface  of  the  lake-like  moat,  the 
reflections  being  only  broken  by  the  many  water- 
lilies  that  abounded  there.  Besides  the  artist  there 
was  only  a  young  couple,  manifestly  lovers,  who,  in 
a  heavy  tub  of  a  boat,  were  paddling  lazily  about  the 
moat  secure  from  outer  intrusion.  Within,  the  castle 
is  a  mere  shell,  and  is  distinctly  disappointing  ;  it  is 
strange  that  the  outer  walls  and  towers  should  be  so 
perfect,  and  the  interior  they  enclose  so  ruinous  and 
bare. 

From  a  slit  in  one  of  the  towers  we  watched, 
unobserved,  the  lovers  in  their  boat.  The  boat  had 
somehow  got  entangled  amongst  the  water-lilies, 
the  stems  of  which  winding,  I  presume,  round  the 
keel,  had  anchored  the  boat  so  effectually  to  one  spot 
that  the  man,  though  he  made  vigorous  attempts 
with  his  oars,  could  make  no  progress.  We  watched, 
amused,  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  still  the 
boat  remained  much  in  the  same  position,  in  spite 
of  the  unrelaxing  attempts  of  the  oarsman.  Eventu- 
ally the  girl  got  alarmed,  though  there  was  no  real 
danger ;  finally,  she  shouted  for  help,  but  there  was 
no  other  boat  available,  and  no  one  but  the  artist 
and  ourselves  to  help — and  what  could  we  do  ?  The 
boat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  moat,  and  far  from  the 
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castle  walls  and  outer  banks.     Then  the  girl  began 
to  abuse  the  poor  man,  who  was  doing  his  best,  and 
apparently  getting  very  hot  with  his  exertions,  for 
he  kept  mopping  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 
We  distinctly  heard  her  shout — "You  told  me  you 
were  a  sailor,  and  you  can't  even  row  a  boat ;  do 
you  think  I'd  marry  a  man  who  can't  even  do  that !" 
and  so  forth  in  superabundance.      The  unfortunate 
man  struggled  with  one  oar  on  one    side  and  so 
managed  to   turn  the  boat   half  round  ;    he   rowed 
violently  with  two,  but  still  no  progress  was  made  ; 
there  was  movement  truly,   but  it  was  of  a  semi- 
circular, not  of  a  forward  nature.      "  Row  me  back 
to  the  shore,  I  tell  you,"  the  woman  kept  shouting; 
but  this  is  just  what  the  man  could  not  do,  though 
his  attempts  were  many.     Just  as  we  were  about 
starting  for  the  inn  to  get  a  rope  and  see  if  we  could 
throw  it  to  him  (for  we  suddenly  realised  that  the 
matter  was  getting  serious — for  the  man),  by  some 
happy  chance  the  boat  got  free,  and  he  steered  it 
with  a  tangle  of  water-lilies  around  to  the  nearest 
bank.   Thereupon  the  maid  jumped  out  with  a  flushed 
face  and  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  inn,  leaving 
her  companion  disconsolate.      It  was  a  comedy  and 
a  tragedy  in  one.     We  felt  sorry  for  the  man,  and 
the  water-lilies  looked  so  innocent !     The  artist,  as 
well   as  ourselves,   had  a  good  view  of  this  unre- 
hearsed play,  but  he  smoked  and  painted  on  quite 
unconcernedly.   And  when  we  approached  him  again 
he  merely  remarked — "  I   only  wish  they  had  stuck 
there  a  little  longer :   the  boat  came  so  well  in  my 
picture,  it  was  just  what  I   wanted  to  break  up  the 
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line  of  the  moat "  !  But  some  men  are  so  unfeeling  ! 
We  were  even  tempted  to  take  a  photographic 
snap-shot  of  the  unfortunate  pair,  but  that  was  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  misadventure. 

A  long  and  gradual  climb  took  us  out  of  Bodiam, 
and  brought  us  again  into  an  elevated  country.  Our 
maps  were  safely  stowed  away,  nor  did  we  trouble 
to  disturb  them,  but  let  the  road  once  more  lead  us 
where  it  would  ;  hitherto  we  had  no  reason  to  regret 
taking  the  chances  thereof.  The  scenery  we  passed 
through  was  of  the  peaceful,  pastoral  type,  unexcit- 
ing but  beautiful ;  there  was  no  special  feature  calling 
for  admiration  beyond  the  rest,  like  a  melody  that 
soothes  without  any  distracting  airs.  A  land,  in 
parts,  of  wide  views  over  broad  meadows  and 
reaches  of  leafy  woods  to  a  high  horizon  of  hazy 
hills,  that  faded  away  into  a  distant  mystery  of  grey 
— a  blending  of  sky  and  land.  The  most  important 
buildings  were  the  old  red-roofed  farmsteads  and 
rambling  barns;  the  most  frequent,  and  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque,  were  the  unpretending  cottages — 
for  an  ancient  Sussex  cottage  may  be  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  with  its  half-timber  work,  weather-tiling,  and 
big  chimney-stack.  Such  cottages  are  not  of  to-day. 
Who  built  these  substantial  old  cottages,  I  wonder  ? 
"  The  cottage  homes  of  England ! "  of  which  Mrs. 
Hemans  sings,  and  which  artists  love  to  paint  ?  They 
must  be  beautiful,  or  else  why  do  we  find  highly 
prized  pictures  of  them  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
the  mansions  of  millionaires  ?  It  was  a  land  of 
homeliness,  where  the  life  belonged  to  the  soil — and 
over  all  there  brooded  the  peace  of  long  ago.  It 
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was  a  genuine  bit  of  real  old  England,  mellow, 
benign,  with  a  sense  of  continued  and  contented 
abiding — in  great  contrast  with  this  restless  age, 
when  our  homes  are  but  for  a  brief  time,  and  those 
not  generally  freehold,  but  rented  on  short  leases, 
or  even  yearly  agreements.  A  land  with  a  senti- 
ment of  unconscious  poetry  about  it :  the  tireless 
toil  of  centuries  has  made  it  what  it  is.  "  Kindly 
tell  me,"  queried  an  American  visitor  of  the  gardener 
belonging  to  an  Oxford  college,  "how  you  manage 
to  get  so  smooth  a  turf."  "  By  keeping  it  carefully 
mown  for  centuries,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive joy  to  us  to  escape  for  a  while,  and  so  wholly, 
from  the  sight  and  remembrance  of  the  modern 
villa,  and  the  assertive  "desirable  residence,  replete 
with  every  convenience," — these  at  the  best  are  but 
commonplace,  and  at  the  worst  are  absolute  eyesores 
in  the  country-side. 

At  length  our  rural  road  ended  and  we  emerged 
upon  a  wide  main  highway  which  proved  to  be  the 
old  London  to  Hastings  turnpike  ;  and,  as  highways 
go,  a  very  pleasant  one.  After  many  ups  and 
downs,  but  all  of  easy  gradients,  we  came  to  a  long 
descent  which  landed  us  in  the  clean  and  pleasant 
little  Kentish  town  of  Lamberhurst,  a  town  sheltered 
with  circling  hills  and  immediately  surrounded  with 
hop-gardens.  Here  we  had  the  choice  of  two  inns, 
and  judging  from  external  appearances  both  were 
equally  inviting,  so  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing which  to  stop  at,  we  elected  to  drive  on  !  Had 
it  been  a  case  of  only  one  inn,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  stayed  the  night  there  ;  the  not  doing  so 
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was  an  irrational  proceeding  on  our  part,  the  more 
especially  as  the  west  was  growing  golden,  the 
shadows  were  lengthening,  and  the  long  day  was 
coming  to  an  end.  But  to  be  irrational  at  times  is 
a  relief;  this  will  not  bear  reasoning  out,  I  know, 
but  the  fact  remains. 

A  slumberous  little  old  town  is  Lamberhurst,  of 
the  delightfully  unprogressive  order,  whose  ancient 
picturesqueness  has  not  been  improved  away.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  now  that  this  quiet  spot,  which 
seems  so  restful,  was  once  the  seat  of  flourishing 
ironworks,  black  with  the  smoke  of  smelting  furnaces, 
and  noisy  with  the  sound  of  hammer-mills.  But  so 
it  was,  and  so  it  may  even  become  again  some  day, 
for  the  country  around  abounds  in  iron,  and  it  is 
only  the  cheaper  fuel  in  the  North  that  prevents  its 
being  profitably  worked.  Here  were  cast  the  old 
railings  that  surrounded  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
"great  gunnes  and  shottes"  were  made  that  may 
have  been  employed  against  the  "invincible" 
Armada. 

After  all,  we  left  Lamberhurst  reluctantly  ;  indeed, 
as  we  mounted  the  hill  leading  out  of  it,  we  already 
regretted  our  decision,  or  rather  indecision,  in  the 
selection  of  an  inn,  and,  but  that  we  were  too  proud, 
would  gladly  have  turned  back !  Pride  is  a  bad 
master  and  a  particularly  exacting  one.  As  it  was, 
we  fared  forth  in  the  gathering  gloaming  in  search 
of  fresh  quarters  for  the  night,  determining  to  stop 
at  the  first  suitable  inn  we  chanced  upon.  The 
Fates  were  unexpectedly  kind  to  us,  more  so  than 
we  deserved,  for  we  had  only  gone  on  a  few  short 
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miles  when  we  espied  an  old-fashioned-looking  inn 
by  the  roadside,  and  facing  a  pleasant  village  green. 
This  we  took  to  have  been  formerly  a  coaching 
hostelry.  All  the  more  strange,  therefore,  it  seemed 
to  read  in  big  bold  letters  on  its  front  the  legend 
"Motor  House."  Tempora  mutantur.  We  almost 
expected,  on  closer  approach,  to  find  inscribed  below, 
"Good  Accommodation  for  Man  and  Motor"! 

The  sound  of  our  horn  brought  the  landlord  to 
the  door ;  a  portly  landlord  with  a  jovial  look, 
who  with  a  beaming  smile  bade  us  welcome — a 
welcome  as  though,  out  of  the  whole  world,  we  were 
the  very  people  he  desired  most  to  see.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  hostelry  proclaimed  itself 
to  be  a  modern  motoring  inn,  in  most  other  respects 
it  was  a  desirably  old-fashioned  one,  where  the  dust- 
stained  motorist  receives  just  the  same  kind  of 
hearty  greeting  that  his  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  receive  coming  by  post-chaise  a-hundred  years  or 
more  ago.  The  courteous  old-time  manner  and 
welcome  smile  may  be,  and  of  necessity  are,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  simulated  ;  but  even  with 
the  knowledge  of  this,  they  come  with  a  pleasing 
sense  of  refreshment  to  the  tired  traveller,  who  may 
easily  indulge  himself  with  the  innocent  illusion  of 
being  a  long-expected  and  desired  guest,  rather 
than  a  mere  wanderer  seeking  food  and  shelter 
amongst  strangers.  Truly  both  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Shenstone  were  right  as  to  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  spirits  of  a  weary 
wayfarer. 

Here  at  the  inn  at  Pembury  Green,  to  fix  our 
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whereabouts,  we  found  comfortable  quarters,  good 
fare,  and  much  civility  ;  moreover,  to  our  delight,  we 
discovered  a  charming  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  with  a  bowling-green  and  a  shady  lawn, 
with  seats  and  even  a  hammock  set  about  beneath 
the  trees  and  shrubs — to  say  nothing  of  a  monkey 
in  a  cage  and  some  parrots !  Would  that  every 
country  inn  had  its  own  garden  !  One  does  not 
always  desire  to  be  confined  to  rooms  in  the  summer- 
time, especially  when  accustomed  to  being  in  the 
open  air  all  day  long,  to  the  freedom  of  the  road, 
and  to  the  spaciousness  of  wide  skies  and  broad 
landscapes. 


CHAPTER   V 

Leisurely  exploring — Ghostly  manifestations — A  moated  manor-house 
— A  weird  story — A  curious  tomb — Lost  in  a  maze  of  roads — A 
unique  relic — Boisterous  sport — A  lonely  inn — The  uglification 
of  the  country. 

FINDING  our  inn,  not  forgetting  the  landlord,  much 
to  our  liking,  we  determined  to  stay  there  over  a 
day  or  so,  and  at  our  leisure  to  explore  the  country 
around.  As  our  time  was  our  own,  our  destination 
nowhere,  the  disposal  of  our  days  was  happily  a 
matter  of  inclination  ;  we  set  forth  on  our  holiday 
simply  to  enjoy  it ;  for  once  we  made  pleasure,  pure 
and  simple,  a  duty  ;  we  did  not  even  take  a  guide- 
book with  us,  lest  we  should  feel  under  the  moral 
obligation  to  see  something  we  did  not  desire  to  see. 
"Guide-books  be  blowed ! "  as  an  American  citizen 
we  met  on  the  journey  at  Stratford-on-Avon  forcibly 
expressed  himself  to  me.  "  I've  come  over  to 
Europe  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be 
dictated  to  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  I  am  to 
do.  I've  hired  a  motor  car,  and  am  driving  about 
England  with  my  family  haphazard,  taking  the 
fortune  of  the  road."  "Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "that's 
just  what  we  are  doing!"  "Guess,"  responded  he, 
"  you're  the  wisest  Britisher  I  ever  met ;  shake 
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hands,  and  let's  have  a  drink."  I  shook  hands,  but 
declined  the  drink ;  however,  I  compromised  the 
matter  by  accepting  an  excellent  cigar,  and  we  both 
smoked  to  our  mutual  good  healths. 

Glancing  over  some  stray  London  papers  that 
had  been  left  in  the  coffee-room  of  our  inn,  pre- 
sumably by  departed  visitors,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
following : — 

GHOST-HUNTING  IN  KENT 
"RUMBLINGS,   THUDS,  AND  GROANS" 

A  correspondent  writes : — Mysterious  noises,  which  are  said 
to  occur  nightly  at  Bayhall  Manor-House,  on  Lord  Camden's 
estate  at  Pembury,  a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  have  caused  intense  excitement  for  miles  round.  The 
old  manor,  with  its  moss-grown  roof,  its  broken  doors  and 
windows,  its  old  moat,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  King 
John.  For  several  weeks  past  persons  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  been  startled  by  unearthly  noises  and  groans, 
and  many  of  the  villagers  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  they 
have  seen  ghostly  figures  walking  about.  Such  has  been  the 
sensation  caused  in  Tunbridge  Wells  that  a  number  of  well- 
known  gentlemen  have  visited  the  house  and  heard  what  they 
believe  to  be  "true  spirit  noises."  The  investigators  were  armed 
with  heavy  sticks,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  awaited  the  first 
sound  which  was  to  signalise  the  presence  of  ghosts. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  one  of  them,  they  were  straining 
eye  and  ear  when  suddenly  a  rumbling  noise  like  the  dragging  of 
some  heavy  body  across  the  floor  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 
One  or  two  of  the  explorers  were  paralysed  with  fear,  but  the  rest 
were  sufficiently  courageous  to  enter  the  house.  In  the  cellar 
below  there  was  a  succession  of  thuds,  followed  by  groans,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  party  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Visits  have 
been  paid  to  the  house  by  other  parties,  who  have  reported  the 
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groans  as  terrible.  Meanwhile  the  village  is  besieged  daily  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  several  men  have  been 
posted  round  the  ruins  to  prevent  damage  being  done. 

We  read  this  with  some  interest,  as  haunted 
houses  have  a  special  attraction  for  us,  as,  apart 
from  their  other  qualifications,  they  are  generally 
picturesque  old  buildings,  and  nearly  always  have  a 
legend  attached  to  them.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
usually  the  weird  aspect  of  a  house  that  suggests 
the  ghost,  not  the  ghost  that  establishes  the  haunt- 
ing. And  do  we  not  owe  Hood's  fine  poem  to  a 
picture  he  saw  of  a  "Haunted  House"?  It  is  a 
romantic  subject  that  appeals  to  poet  and  painter 
alike,  and  in  this  matter-of-fact  age  we  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  anything  that  invokes  our 
picturesque  imaginings. 

We  noticed  that  Bayhall  Manor- House,  where 
the  "rumblings,  thuds,  and  groans  "  occurred,  was 
at  Pembury,  so  we  at  once  made  inquiry  as  to  its 
exact  locality,  and  found  that  it  was  only  about  a 
mile  from  our  inn  ;  thereupon  we  determined  early 
next  morning  to  set  forth  in  search  of  the  ancient 
building.  On  former  journeys  we  have  visited  a 
number  of  haunted  houses,  frequently  going  many 
miles  out  of  our  way  to  do  so — houses  with  well- 
established  ghostly  reputations.  Ghosts,  by  the  way, 
seem  to  be  looking  up  again,  judging  by  the  many 
paragraphs  in  the  London  and  local  papers  record- 
ing their  doings,  just  as  though  they  were  fashionable 
people.  We  have  slept  in  haunted  chambers  without 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  unusual.  Personally  I 
find  ghost-hunting  a  dispiriting  form  of  sport :  it 
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takes  up  a  lot  of  time,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  run  down  my  quarry. 

The  way  to  Bayhall  Manor-House  was  down  a 
deep-banked  and  high-hedged  lane  that  might  have 
been  transplanted  from  Devonshire,  and  the  decep- 
tion was  greater,  as  before  us  rose  wooded  hills  of 
the  South  Devon  type  ;  but  the  sky  was  that  of 
Sussex,  lightly,  not  softly,  blue.  Passing  a  picturesque 
farmstead  with  its  conical-roofed  oast-house — a  round 
roof  ending  in  a  point  such  as  one  finds  on  a  French 
chateau,  that  gives  such  a  special  character  to  the 
farm-buildings  in  a  hop-growing  country — passing 
this,  our  narrow,  rutty  lane  brought  us  at  length  to 
the  foot  of  the  valley,  a  valley  in  which  hop-gardens, 
woods,  and  fields  were  agreeably  mingled.  Peeping 
over  the  surrounding  trees,  we  presently  espied  the 
big  chimney-stacks,  broken  walls,  and  ruined  roof 
of  the  old  manor-house — a  building  grey  and  worn 
with  age,  uninhabited  except  by  birds,  and  possibly 
by  rats.  There  was  nothing  specially  picturesque 
about  it,  and  therein  we  were  disappointed  ;  but  it 
had  an  ancient  and  desolate  look — a  fine  old  mansion 
fallen  into  hopeless  and  pathetic  decay.  Had  I  been 
the  ghost,  I  think  that  I  would  have  selected  more 
comfortable  quarters  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  a  detail 
beyond  his  control — possibly  I  ought  to  say  her 
control,  for  I  afterwards  learnt  the  ghost  was  a  "  she 
ghost "  !  But  I  am  a  little  previous.  The  moat 
around  was  choked  and  weed-grown,  the  water  was 
green  of  hue,  the  tenantless  house  was  open  to  wind 
and  weather,  its  walls  were  dank,  the  glass  had 
disappeared  from  the  windows  or  hung  in  broken 
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fragments  from  their  sides,  the  doors  were  fallen 
away,  weeds  flourished  round  about  where  pre- 
sumably the  garden  once  had  been,  though  so  long 
ago  that  no  signs  of  cultivation  could  we  trace. 
Even  on  that  sunshiny  day  the  place  looked  dark, 
damp,  and  dismal  enough — a  gloom  that  the  bright 
sun  could  not  wholly  dispel,  and  the  passing  cloud- 
shadows  served  to  emphasise.  To  put  it  poetically 
with  Hood — 

O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  ! 

Nevertheless,  we  again  wondered  whether  the  house 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  because 
it  was  ruined,  or  whether  it  was  ruined  because  it 
had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  !  For  a  country 
land-agent  once  confided  to  me  that  a  property  with 
a  ghost  attached  was  very  hard  to  deal  with,  and 
even  if  he  found  a  tenant  for  one,  the  odds  were 
against  that  tenant  getting  or  keeping  servants,  and 
so  the  property  came  into  his  hands  again  and  was 
more  unlettable  and  unsaleable  than  ever.  The  ghost 
invariably  won  the  day,  when  the  villagers  would 
exclaim  to  each  other,  "  I  told  you  so  !  No  one  can 
live  in  that  house,  the  ghost  always  drives  'em  away." 
And  the  chances  are  that  the  house  falls  into  decay, 
for  the  landlord  tires  of  spending  money  in  repairs 
without  any  return.  Still,  I  once  read  an  advertise- 
ment offering  a  house  to  let  "  with  the  advantage 
of  a  real  ghost  in  the  strange  old  cellar,  said  to  be 
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sociable  and  a  good  judge  of  wine  "  !  There  is  an 
art  of  making  a  virtue  of  a  reputed  evil,  and  unless 
the  advertisement  was  a  mere  paid-for  joke,  this 
offering  of  "  a  sociable  ghost"  as  an  attraction  to  a 
property  is  surely  a  novel  and  unique  feature  in  such 
transactions !  Who  knows  ?  ghosts  may  be  at  a 
premium  some  future  day,  instead  of  at  a  discount  as 
at  present !  But,  joking  apart,  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
otherwise  desirable  residences  scattered  over  the 
country  fail  to  find  either  purchasers  or  tenants 
solely  because  they  bear  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  :  there  is  a  decided  prejudice  against  them, 
and  strong  enough  to  seriously  diminish  their  market 
value ! 

We  stopped  at  Bayhall  Manor  for  a  good  two 
hours,  exploring  the  place,  photographing  and 
sketching,  but  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  the  ghost. 
However,  it  was  the  daytime,  and  I  presume  that  all 
well-mannered  ghosts  take  their  rest  then  after  their 
night's  labours.  To  go  there  after  dark  we  were 
not  inclined,  the  place  was  too  suggestive  of 
rheumatics.  There  were  one  or  two  modern 
labourers'  cottages  close  by,  within  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  old  house,  and  as  there 
happened  to  be  a  man  looking  out  of  the  door  of 
one,  we  approached  him  on  the  subject.  We  felt 
that  he  ought  to  know  something  about  the  ghostly 
goings  on,  being  so  near  at  hand.  Now  rustics,  as  a 
rule,  are  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  and  are  strong 
upholders  of  local  traditions,  though  perhaps  less  so 
than  of  old,  for  the  School  Board  is  ruining  romance, 
and  the  coming  generation  is  getting  mightily  matter- 
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of- fact.  "Do  you  know,"  we  queried,  "if  the  old 
house  is  haunted  ?  "  "  They  do  say  as  how  it  be,"  he 
replied.  Then  finding  that  he  lived  in  the  cottage, 
we  further  queried  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  the 
ghost.  "No,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  ever  I  have,"  he  re- 
sponded. "  You  see,  I  works  hard  all  day  and  sleeps 
hard  o'  nights,  so  I  gets  no  time  to  bother  about 
ghosts.  But  a  lot  of  people,  to  be  sure,  have  come 
here  to  look  at  the  house  of  late,  and  I've  heard  say 
as  how  some  of  'em  have  seen  it,  and  it's  got  written 
about  in  the  papers."  "Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  history  of  the  ghost?"  "Well,"  he 
answered,  "  I  don't  rightly  know  the  real  story,  but 
I've  heard  say  that  it's  the  spirit  of  an  old  lady  who 
lived  there  over  a  hundred  years  ago  as  walks  the 
house — why,  I  don't  know,  for  I  never  heard  of  any 
murder  there.  They  do  say,  though,  as  how  she 
were  a  funny  sort  of  person.  She  be  buried  in  Pern- 
bury  churchyard,  where  you  can  see  her  tomb.  There 
be  some  iron  bars  let  into  it,  and  they  do  say  that 
you  can  see  her  coffin  down  below  through  them." 
This  sounded  very  extraordinary,  not  to  say  weird  ; 
we  had  never  heard  or  read  of  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  our  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  we  determined 
to  go  to  the  spot  and  see  if  there  were  any  truth  in 
the  story.  So  we  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  church, 
and  were  informed  that  it  was  about  two  miles  away, 
"  right  over  t'other  side  of  the  village."  As  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  gleaned  from  our  informant, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  person  about  to  enlighten 
us  further,  we  set  out  in  search  of  Pembury  Church. 
Possibly,  the  gruesome  tomb  apart,  it  might  prove  of 
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interest,  and  the  clerk,  if  that  individual  could  be 
found,  give  further  particulars. 

A  very  pleasant  walk  it  proved  to  be,  for  beyond 
Pembury  the  greater  portion  of  the  way  was  along 
a  footpath  that  led  us  through  shady  woods,  and  as 
the  day  was  hot,  the  leafy  shade  was  refreshing. 
Eventually  we  came  to  the  pretty  little  church,  situ- 
ated in  a  retired  spot  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  Luckily, 
the  door  was  open,  and  we  discovered  a  man  inside 
tuning  the  organ.  On  seeing  us  he  stopped  from 
his  work  ;  and  on  asking  him  if  he  knew  where  the 
clerk  might  be  found,  he  told  us  he  lived  in  a 
cottage  a  little  way  down  the  hill,  but  he  believed 
he  was  away  from  home.  Then  we  told  him  the 
object  of  our  visit,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  know 
something  about  the  strange  story  of  the  tomb.  He 
was  of  a  communicative  nature,  and  did  not  seem  at 
all  sorry  to  be  disturbed  at  his  work.  It  appeared  that 
he  went  round  to  different  country  churches  tuning 
and  putting  organs  to  rights,  a  new  occupation  to 
us,  but  one  travels  and  learns.  "  It's  pretty  dull 
and  lonely  work,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  sometimes  I  don't 
see  a  soul  to  exchange  a  word  with  all  day.  I  go 
round  to  a  lot  of  churches  during  the  year,  and  it 
gets  a  bit  depressing  at  times.  I  spend  more  time 
in  church  than  most  people  do,  I  expect ;  but  you 
see  I  get  paid  for  going,  which  makes  a  difference." 
We  duly  sympathised  with  him.  He  knew  about 
the  tomb,  and  kindly  offered  to  show  it  to  us  ;  more- 
over, he  knew  something  of  its  history.  The  tomb 
stands  close  to  the  porch  ;  it  is  of  the  ordinary  square 
stone  structure  that  one  often  finds  in  churchyards. 
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In  this  case  it  was  slightly  elevated  on  a  brick  base  ; 
at  one  end  of  the  brick  base  was  a  large  aperture, 
about  three  feet  by  two,  by  rough  guesswork,  with 
iron  bars  across.  Said  the  man,  "If  you  dropped  a 
stone  through  the  bars  you  could  hear  it  fall  on  the 
coffin.  I've  tried  to  see  it,  but  I  can't,  it's  so  dark." 
We  also  tried  and  failed.  "  You  asked  me  the 
history  of  it :  this  is  what  I've  been  told.  The  lady 
who  is  buried  there  was  once  nearly  buried  alive. 
After  this  she  got  such  a  horror  of  anything  of  the 
kind  happening  again,  that  she  arranged  that  she 
should  be  laid  in  her  coffin  without  a  lid,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  hole  made  in  her  tombstone  so 
that  people  might  see  and  hear  her  if  she  came  to 
life  again.  At  least  that's  the  story  as  I've  heard 
it.  A  little  time  ago  some  one  let  a  lighted  candle 
down  into  the  vault  and  saw  the  coffin  there."  But 
enough  of  these  gruesome  details.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb  reads  : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Ann  West,  late  of  Bayhall 

In  this  Parish,  who  Died  April  I3th,  1803 

Aged  34  years 

But  why  her  ghost  should  walk  the  old  manor-house 
no  one  seems  to  know.  Perhaps  it  does  not !  Owls 
and  bats  before  now  have  been  responsible  for  a 
good  many  hauntings.  I  feel  that  a  ghost  has  no 
business  wandering  about  a  house  alarming  people 
and  depreciating  its  value  without  some  just  cause  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  dignity,  not  to  say  of  morality, 
about  such  a  proceeding  ! 
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Having  the  afternoon  before  us,  we  thought  that 
a  little  roundabout  run  into  Kent  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  spending  it,  returning  to  our  inn  for 
the  night  and  continuing  our  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing. After  glancing  at  the  map,  we  planned,  in 
rough  outline,  to  drive  across  country  to  Maidstone 
and  to  return  home  by  another  route.  On  asking 
the  landlord  the  best  way  to  Maidstone,  he  said, 
"  You'd  better  drive  straight  on  to  the  Four  Wents 
and  take  the  turning  to  the  left  there."  We  thanked 
him  for  his  information,  and  remarked  that  we 
supposed  the  Four  Wents  was  a  public -house. 
"  Bless  my  soul !  no,"  he  exclaimed  in  manifest  sur- 
prise, "the  Four  Wents  are  the  cross-roads; 
there's  no  house  at  all  there.  We  calls  roads  wents 
in  these  parts  ;  I  thought  as  how  everybody  knew 
that."  What  could  we  do  but  confess  our  igno- 
rance ?  Here  we  were  travelling  in  Kent,  and  we 
actually  had  to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  common 
use  there !  Later  on,  when  again  asking  our  way, 
a  native  pointed  out  the  right  "  went "  for  us  to  take. 

Here  perhaps  I  may  note  several  curious  words 
that  we  found  in  fairly  common  use  in  Sussex  and 
the  bordering  portion  of  Kent.  These  expressions 
were  mostly  employed  by  the  older  folk,  though  not 
invariably.  Here,  then,  is  my  list,  collected  from 
jottings  made  at  different  times  in  my  note-book  : 
'  Bettermost '  and  '  bestest '  for  '  best ' ;  '  caterwise  ' 
for  '  in  a  slanting  direction  ' ;  '  deaded  '  for  '  killed  '  ; 
'  emmets '  for  '  ants '  ;  '  I  reckon '  for  '  I  think  '  was  not 
infrequent;  'land  in  good  heart'  for  'land  in  good 
condition  '  was  almost  universal ;  '  maze-headed  '  for 
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'silly';  'meat-monger'  for  'butcher' — this  I  only  heard 
once  ;  '  ourn,'  '  yourn,'  and  '  theirn  '  for  '  ours,'  '  yours,' 
and  '  theirs  ' ;  '  runagate  '  for  a  tramp  or  a  ne'er-do- 
well  ;  '  trug  '  for  a  wooden  garden  basket  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  Sussex  ;  '  snags  '  for  '  snails ' ;  and  '  wet 
and  dry  fish'  for  'fresh  and  salt  fish.'  The  old  Saxon 
plural  of ' en, '  which  is  still  retained  in  '  men,' '  women, ' 
children,'  and  'oxen,'  we  heard  several  times  employed 
in  'housen'  for  'houses,'  and  once  we  heard  'assen'  for 
'  asses.'  This  completes  my  list  as  far  as  my  notes 
and  my  memory  serve. 

I  more  than  fancy  we  lost  our  way  going  to 
Maidstone ;  not  long  after  leaving  the  "  Four 
Wents,"  we  got  somehow  entangled  in  a  maze  of 
country  lanes.  But  it  was  pleasant  driving ;  the 
bends  in  the  road  were  many,  but  they  simply 
served  to  stimulate  us  on  to  learn  what  fresh  scenic 
surprise  was  beyond  ;  and  if  we  never  reached 
Maidstone,  what  did  it  matter  ?  On  the  map  all  the 
roads  seemed  to  converge  to  Maidstone :  in  the 
actual  country  they  appeared  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  am  not  good  at  mazes — I  have  lost  myself 
very  successfully  in  the  fairly  simple  one  at  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  but  the  Hampton  Court  maze  is  on  a 
small  scale  and  is  child's-play  to  the  tanglement  of 
lanes  between  Pembury  and  Maidstone.  However, 
there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  exploring  an  un- 
known country  at  leisure,  having  no  care  for  time 
and  no  special  desire  to  reach  anywhere  ;  provided 
always  the  country  is  interesting,  and  in  this  respect 
we  had  no  complaint  to  make.  The  lanes  wound 
about  in  a  fashion  enough  to  distract  a  man  in  a 
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hurry,  but  hurry  formed  no  part  of  our  programme  ; 
the  signposts  were  none  too  frequent,  and  none  too 
legible  when  existing ;  but  the  scenery  made  full 
compensation  for  all  other  drawbacks.  The  land 
was  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral;  old-time, 
rambling  farmsteads  with  their  colony  of  outbuild- 
ings abounded  ;  hop-gardens  varied  the  prospect 
with  tilled  fields  and  verdant  meadows ;  the  hedges 
were  tangled  masses  of  greenery  ;  the  ground  was 
not  cultivated  to  the  last  yard,  so  there  were  pleasant 
grassy  margins  by  the  wayside  ;  wild -flowers  were 
scattered  around  in  gay  profusion ;  the  cottage 
homes  were  picturesque  ;  and  here  and  there  were 
many — 

Old  swallow-haunted  barns, 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams, 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 
And  winds  blow  freshly  in  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks, 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks 
Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  the  eaves. 

It  was  an  idyllic  land  that  gave  no  hint  of  any- 
thing but  perfect  peace  :  the  inevitable  trail  of  the 
serpent  might  be  there,  but  we  saw  no  suggestion 
of  it.  As  far  as  possible  we  endeavoured  to  steer 
our  car  in  the  direction  where  we  considered  Maid- 
stone  ought  to  be — so  unsuccessfully,  however,  that 
long  after  the  time,  judging  by  distance,  we  ought 
to  have  reached  that  town  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
village  of  Mereworth,  a  spot  of  no  great  interest 
except  for  the  fine  views  around.  The  church  there 
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is  a  large  classical  structure,  and  seems  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  rural  surroundings  ;  it  distantly  suggests 
a  Grecian  temple  rather  than  a  Christian  place  of 
worship.  Gothic  architecture,  with  its  freedom  of 
detail,  harmonises  far  better  with  the  English  land- 
scape ;  classical  buildings,  to  me  at  least,  appear  to 
call  for  a  land  of  superabundant  sunshine,  where 
shade  and  coolness  are  sought  after.  In  England 
the  sun  comes  as  a  friend  to  be  welcomed,  never  as 
an  enemy  to  be  guarded  against. 

At  Mereworth  we  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  to 
Maidstone ;  we  had  missed  our  way,  chiefly  because 
we  had  taken  little  care  to  find  it.  Out  of  Mereworth 
we  kept  straight  on,  and  after  a  time  found  ourselves 
at  Off  ham,  a  little  village  with  a  large  green ;  on 
which  green  stands  an  interesting  relic  of  the  never- 
returning  past  in  the  shape  of  a  quintain-post — the 
only  one  now  left  in  England,  though  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  they  abounded  throughout  the 
country.  This  quintain  consists  of  a  tall  upright 
post  with  a  cross-piece  on  the  top  that  revolves 
freely  round  a  pivot.  One  end  of  the  cross-piece  is 
broad  and  flat ;  from  the  other,  and  narrow,  end 
depends  a  billet  of  wood  that  swings  on  a  short 
chain.  As  far  as  I  understand,  the  game  consisted 
of  a  player  on  horseback  who  had  to  tilt  a  lance, 
whilst  riding  at  full  speed,  against  the  broad  end  ; 
upon  hitting  this,  the  cross-piece  naturally  swung 
suddenly  round,  and  the  rider  was  apt  to  be  hit  by 
the  billet  of  wood  (sometimes  it  was  a  bag  of  sand), 
and  he  would  receive  a  nasty  blow,  if  he  was  not 
actually  unseated,  to  the  delight  and  laughter  of  the 
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onlookers.  To  successfully  dodge  the  blow  required 
both  dexterity  and  agility.  It  was  a  rough  sort  of 
sport,  well  suited  to  a  rougher  time,  for  our  ancestors 
took  pleasure  in  boisterous  games.  Bull-baiting 
was  one  of  their  favourite  amusements ;  and  though 
the  Puritans  opposed  these  sports,  as  Macaulay 
cynically  remarks  "  it  was  less  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bull  than  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators  " — for,  to  the  Puritan,  merriment  was  a 
worse  sin  than  cruelty  to  animals. 

At  Offham  we  condescended  to  consult  our  map, 
as  the  day  was  growing  old  and  we  had  no  desire 
to  be  benighted.  Even  with  the  aid  of  our  map, 
signposts,  and  the  asking  of  our  way,  we  failed  to 
make  anything  like  a  "  bee-line  "  to  Pembury  Green, 
owing  to  the  winding  nature  of  the  cross-country 
roads.  You  cannot  steer  a  car  by  compass  overland 
as  you  can  a  yacht  at  sea!  We  soon,  however, 
reached  the  charmingly  situated  little  hamlet  of 
Shipborne,  set  in  the  midst  of  wide  open  commons 
and  spreading  woods — a  remote  spot  that  gave  us 
the  feeling  of  being  miles  from  anywhere.  Here 
we  discovered  a  very  comfortable  little  inn,  where 
we  stopped  a  while  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the 
quiet  of  its  rural  surroundings.  The  landlord  told 
us  that  he  had  often  entertained  notable  people  who 
patronised  his  secluded  hostelry,  and  proudly  gave 
us  the  names  of  sundry  well-known  men  who  had 
stopped  there,  and  I  could  not  but  commend  their 
good  judgment.  We  took  a  liking  to  both  the 
place  and  the  inn,  and  had  not  our  belongings  been 
at  Pembury  Green,  would  gladly  have  stayed  there 
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the  night.  A  decent  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
genuine  country  strongly  appeals  to  the  man 
tired  of  the  turmoil  of  town  life  and  the  dull 
routine  of  society  ;  it  is  a  spot  where  he  may  retire 
for  a  while  from  crowded  streets  and  too  much 
company,  and  live  a  life  unto  himself  with  great 
refreshment  to  both  body  and  mind.  Shipborne 
is  a  spot  where  I  should  imagine  the  tripper  never, 
and  the  ordinary  tourist  rarely,  comes,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  them,  and  the  railway  is  far  off;  a 
spot  that  is  delightfully  restful  or  deadly  dull 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  man,  but  a  spot  to 
escape  from 

London,  where  men  wither  and  choke, 
Roofed  in,  poor  souls,  renouncing  stars  and  skies, 
And  love  of  woods  and  wild-wind  prophecies. 

From  Shipborne  we  made  our  way  to  Hadlow, 
long  before  reaching  which,  a  tall  dark  structure, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  much  -  overgrown  Gothic 
spire,  attracted  our  attention.  It  was  not  a  beautiful 
thing  to  look  upon  ;  I  have  seen  a  factory  chimney 
less  ugly — indeed,  we  took  this  to  be  the  over- 
ornamented  chimney  of  some  waterworks.  At 
Hadlow  we  "ran  to  earth  "  this  freak  in  architecture 
that  so  unpleasantly  asserts  itself  in  the  fair  land- 
scape for  miles  around,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
the  tower — modern,  of  course — of  Hadlow  Castle. 

Soon  after  Hadlow  we  got  amongst  some  more 
winding  lanes,  and  very  pretty  ones  they  proved  to 
be — a  straight  lane  would  be  unendurable.  Some 
cottage  homes  by  the  wayside  delighted  us  on  account 
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of  their  simple  picturesqueness,  and,  within  limits,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  their  form  and  treatment 
in  building.  Some  were  of  half-timber,  some  had 
projecting  upper  stories,  others  had  not,  some  were 
built  of  stone,  some  of  brick,  some  had  plaster 
fronts,  a  few  were  weather-boarded,  and  many  were 
weather-tiled — an  excellent  plan  of  keeping  a  house 
dry ;  nearly  all  had  large  and  shapely  chimney- 
stacks,  generally  rising  in  a  clustered  mass  for 
strength.  Even  the  plainest  cottage  showed  some 
slight  attempt  at  ornamentation,  if  it  were  only  a 
carved  bracket  or  two  to  support  a  bit  of  projecting 
roof,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  well-designed  date  tablet,  or 
a  tiny  porch,  or  a  trifle  of  wrought  ironwork  that 
told  of  the  village  craftsman.  They  one  and  all 
possessed  the  charm  that  comes  from  a  touch, 
however  slight,  of  individuality,  and  the  grace  of 
naturalness,  and  though  they  were  picturesque  they 
were  not  over  picturesque  with  a  sweetness  that 
cloys  ;  moreover,  they  had  the  true  flavour  of  the 
country.  The  labourer's  cottage  of  to-day,  how 
ugly  a  thing  it  is  !  We  saw  some  of  these  too,  alas, 
looking  doubly  hideous  in  contrast  with  those  of  a 
century  or  so  ago.  Then  they  built  even  cottages 
grandly,  now  we  ofttimes  build  mansions  meanly. 
What  unhappy  fate  has  ordained  things  so  ?  Chiefly 
to  the  modern  builder  is  due  the  uglification  of  the 
country-side,  who  is  aided  in  this  work  by  cheap  bricks 
of  ugly  hue,  by  the  purple-blue  Welsh  slates  that 
harmonise  with  nothing,  and,  worst  of  all,  by 
corrugated  iron.  I  once  saw  a  delightful  old  barn 
actually  roofed  with  the  last,  and  a  terrible  eyesore 
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it  was.  I  learnt  that  this  was  done  because  some  of 
the  old  tiles  were  occasionally  blown  off.  As  a  rule 
I  do  not  rejoice  at  other  peoples'  troubles,  but  I  did 
heartily  rejoice  one  day  when  in  a  gale  the  whole  of 
that  corrugated  iron  roof  got  blown  away — that  was 
a  good  deal  worse  than  having  to  replace  a  few 
tiles  now  and  then  ! 

Late  that  evening,  and  agreeably  tired  with  our 
day's  pleasant  wanderings,  we  returned  to  our 
comfortable  quarters  at  Pembury  Green.  We 
arrived  with  the  evening  star. 


CHAPTER   VI 

Country  sayings  and  folklore — A  quaint  and  gabled  inn — In  the 
days  of  the  coaches — A  story  of  Tonbridge — Seeing  scenery 
through  other  people's  eyes — The  art  of  seeing — Old  new 
cottages  ! — A  storied  home — An  English  Arcadia. 

DURING  the  course  of  the  evening  I  strolled  into  the 
bar  of  "mine  inn"  to  learn  how  the  village  was 
served.  Here  the  local  inhabitants  are  wont  to 
foregather  to  exchange  views,  and  to  gossip  over  a 
glass,  or  even  two  or  three,  for,  as  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  "  It's  a  deep  tankard  that  never  requires 
refilling."  A  good  listener  may  at  times  pick  up 
many  odd  bits  of  information  and  country  sayings 
from  such  a  varied  company.  As  my  object  was  to 
listen,  not  to  talk,  I  selected  a  chair  in  a  retired 
corner,  as  much  out  of  observation  as  possible. 
Snugly  ensconced  there,  I  lighted  a  post-prandial 
pipe  and  pretended  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  a 
newspaper ;  I  had,  however,  provided  myself  with 
a  pencil,  ready  to  note  down  anything  on  the  white 
margins  of  my  paper  I  might  hear  that  I  thought 
worthy  of  noting  down.  I  waited  a  long  while, 
listening  to  a  most  unprofitable  and  confused,  not  to 
say  a  very  noisy,  conversation  ;  but  the  talk  was 
wholly  uninteresting,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
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leaving  in  search  of  better  entertainment,  when  a 
loud-voiced  man  exclaimed,  apropos  of  somebody, 
"  He  had  not  twopence  to  rub  on  a  tombstone." 
This  was  a  saying  I  had  never  come  upon  before, 
but  was  afterwards  told  that  it  was  fairly  common  ; 
but  why  any  one  possessing  only  that  small  sum 
should  wish  to  rub  his  money  on  a  tombstone 
puzzled  me,  nor  could  I  obtain  any  explanation 
thereof. 

"  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,"  and  there 
is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  dictum  ;  any- 
how, it  seems  to  me  that  country  sayings  and  folk- 
lore come  in  time  to  a  patient  listener,  provided  he 
puts  himself  in  a  likely  way  of  hearing  such  things. 
I  had  hardly  jotted  the  above  down  when  another 
man  emphasised  some  point  he  was  discussing  by 
declaring  "A  fat  larder  makes  a  lean  will  "  — a  saying 
that  vastly  pleased  me,  as  there  is  wisdom  in  it  and 
it  had  the  virtue  of  freshness.  I  am  a  little  tired  of 
the  oft-repeated  proverbs  one  comes  so  frequently 
upon  in  print,  and  hears  so  seldom  spoken  by  the 
rustic.  Next  a  farmer  laid  down  the  law  that  "  Oats 
ought  allus  to  be  planted  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Lady  Day."  On  this  he  was  most  positive, 
and  was  possibly  correct,  for  no  one  disputed  the 
point ;  and  as  I  know  very  little  about  agriculture,  I 
can  express  no  opinion  on  the  matter.  A  little  later 
on  the  same  speaker  further  added,  "  A  fine  harvest 
allus  makes  a  wet  hopping, "-—which  seems  a  rather 
hard  dictum  for  those  farmers  who  grow  both  corn 
and  hops.  Then  after  much  unprofitable  talk,  from 
my  point  of  view,  a  recent  arrival  remarked  of  some 
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person,  "  He  talks  gold  but  pays  copper."  After 
this  the  conversation  dulled  down,  the  company 
began  to  depart  in  twos  and  threes,  and  I  retired  to 
my  room  well  satisfied  with  my  night's  "bag."  Not 
much,  perhaps,  to  show  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half's 
quiet  sitting  ;  still,  I  have  been  fly-fishing  for  a  whole 
day  with  nothing  at  all  to  show  at  the  end  of  it ;  but 
then  I  was  moving  about  in  the  open  air  amidst 
beautiful  scenery,  and  not  in  a  confined  bar,  bound 
to  one  spot  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  well 
polluted  with  tobacco  smoke. 

Next  morning  early  we  resumed  our  wander- 
ings, the  good-natured  and  portly  landlord — may 
his  shadow  never  grow  less  ! — coming  to  the  door  in 
the  pleasing  old-fashioned  manner  to  bid  us  good- 
day  and  to  wish  us  a  prosperous  journey — one  of  the 
amenities  of  road  travel.  Who  has  ever  experienced 
a  landlord  coming  to  a  railway  carriage  to  bid  his 
guest  good-bye  ?  For  a  time  we  were  content  to 
traverse  the  broad  highway,  even  though  it  were  a 
trifle  dusty  and  the  bounding  hedgerows  more  grey 
than  green.  At  first  we  had  a  delightful  run,  chiefly 
downhill,  with  woods  on  either  side  ;  then  the 
country  became  more  open,  and  the  town  of  Ton- 
bridge  appeared  before  us  low  down  in  the  Medway 
valley.  In  passing  through  Tonbridge  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  ancient  "Chequers"  inn — a  quaint, 
gabled  building  of  half-timber,  with  its  signboard 
boldly  projecting  over  the  roadway  and  swinging 
from  a  long  wooden  beam  upheld  by  a  post  rising 
from  the  side  of  the  foot-pavement.  The  only  other 
inn  I  know  of  with  a  sign  similarly  projecting  and 
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supported  is  that  of  the  erst  famous  "  Bell "  at 
Stilton — a  village  that  gave  its  name  to  the  famous 
cheese,  and  where  first  it  was  sold.  The  "Chequers" 
looked  as  though  it  had  a  history ;  its  ancient  front 
is  suggestive  of  old-time  romance,  of  other  days  and 
other  ways.  Who  will  unearth  for  us  the  story  of 
our  ancient  inns  ?  The  task  might  be  difficult,  but 
if  successful,  the  reward  would  be  great.  I  once 
stopped  at  a  rambling  old  coaching  hostelry  (not 
the  one  before  mentioned)  in  the  heart  of  a  distant 
shire — distant,  that  is,  reckoning  from  London.  I 
chanced  upon  it  during  a  driving  tour,  and  was 
weather  -  bound  there  for  three  whole  days ;  it 
happened  that  I  was  the  only  visitor,  and  so  had  the 
whole  house  to  myself.  For  want  of  better  occupa- 
tion, I  made  friends  with  the  landlord,  who  kindly 
gave  me  access  to  some  half-forgotten  books  and 
accounts  connected  with  the  old  inn  when  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  and  I  discovered  that  many 
notable  people  of  a  past  generation  had  sheltered 
beneath  its  hospitable  roof.  Some  of  the  pre-railway 
travellers  appeared  to  have  been  stopped  and  robbed 
on  the  road,  others  to  have  been  snowed  up.  One 
not  infrequent  entry  in  the  books  puzzled  me — "A 
bottle  of  port  for  the  good  of  the  house,"  and  I 
learnt  that  this  was  for  port  paid  for  but  not  drunk  ! 
It  appeared  that  a  certain  squire  who  often  patronised 
the  inn  was  willing,  but  unable,  owing  to  gout,  to 
drink  the  regulation  two  bottles  of  "  old  Oporto " 
wine  with  his  dinner ;  so,  either  not  to  appear  mean 
or  incapable  of  doing  as  others  did,  he  ordered  the 
extra  bottle  to  be  privately  charged  to  him  though 
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he  never  drank  it !  I  presume  he  did  justice  to  the 
one !  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  I  did  not  take  any 
notes,  and  now  have  to  trust  to  my  memory  for 
details,  but  I  learnt  enough  to  know  that  the  history 
of  that  ancient  inn,  could  it  be  revealed  and  written 
down,  would  make  very  interesting  reading.  I 
obtained  sufficient  indirect  information  at  least  to  re- 
people  the  inn,  in  my  mind's-eye,  with  past-time 
guests  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  period — as  Dendy 
Sadler  often  clothes  the  figures  in  his  paintings — 
and  to  picture  to  myself  somewhat  of  the  merry 
doings  of  sundry  noble  visitors  whose  motto  ap- 
peared to  be,  "  Late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  " — a 
sporting,  festive,  hard-living  lot,  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends.  Saints  or  sinners,  I  can  only  say, 
Peace  to  their  ashes !  Even  the  rooms  of  the 
ancient  hostelry  were  not  numbered  in  the  ordinary 
commonplace  way,  but  bore  the  names  of  various 
guests  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  stayed  there  ; 
some  still  remembered  in  the  world,  others  wholly 
forgotten — guests  to  whom  the  modern  query,  Is 
life  worth  living  ?  would  simply  have  suggested  a 
conundrum. 

Of  Tonbridge  there  is  a  story  told  (which  may  or 
not  be  true,  though  the  relater  assured  me  it  was 
strictly  veracious),  that  the  market  falling  one  year 
on  Good  Friday,  the  town-crier  was  sent  round  to 
announce  the  fact  and  to  alter  the  date,  which  he 
did  as  follows  :  "O!  yes.  O!  yes.  O!  yes.  This 
is  to  give  notice  that  Good  Friday  falling  on  a 
Friday  this  year,  the  market  will  be  postponed  to 
the  day  before." 
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Upon  starting  forth  that  morning  we  had  planned 
to  drive  to  Sevenoaks,  going  up  the  famous  River 
Hill,  thence  on  to  Godstone,  and  from  there  to 
Staines,  en  route  to  the  Midlands,  a  sufficient  pro- 
gramme for  the  moment ;  but  "  the  best  laid  schemes 
o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley."  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  beyond  Tonbridge  when  we  got  tired 
of  the  dusty  and  uninteresting  highway,  so  we 
tossed  our  programme  to  the  winds  and  took  a 
turning  to  the  left  down  a  leafy  lane  that  promised 
pleasanter  and  less  dusty  wandering.  As  on  former 
tours,  we  found  it  was  no  use  making  any  prearranged 
plans,  even  for  a  day's  stage  ;  whenever  we  did  so, 
nightfall  would  almost  certainly  find  us  miles  away 
from  where  we  had  so  carefully  arranged  to  be.  A 
truly  haphazard  way  of  touring,  yet  a  very  happy 
one — a  chance  selection  of  one  of  two  roads  and  our 
course  was  changed.  It  was  more  of  a  cruise  on 
land  than  a  sober  driving  tour  ;  the  motor  was  our 
yacht  and  Great  Britain  our  ocean  ! 

To  arrive  and  to  depart  are  but  incidents  of  a 
journey  :  the  journey  is  the  thing,  the  destination 
a  trivial  detail.  Yet  to  depart  and  to  arrive  are 
pleasant  experiences ;  the  one  full  of  expectations, 
the  other  a  welcome  rest  after  a  long  day's  jaunt  in 
the  fresh  air,  with  expectations  possibly  unrealised  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  expectancy  is  ever  fresh,  it  is 
renewed  daily  no  matter  the  disappointment  that 
may  have  preceded  it.  Like  the  mystic  country  on 
the  far-off  horizon  that  one  never  comes  to — for  when 
one  reaches  it  it  is  still  far  away  on  a  farther  horizon, 
alluring  one  ever  on  and  on — so  the  chief  joys  of 
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travel  are  in  the  journey  itself  and  not  in  the 
reaching  of  a  destination  ;  as  long  as  the  journey  is 
unfinished,  it  is  full  of  possibilities. 

And  O  the  joy  that  is  never  won, 

But  follows  and  follows  the  journeying  sun. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  the  country  one  must  needs 
look  upon  it  with  an  artist's  or  a  poet's  eye  ;  the 
artist  will  see  a  picture  and  the  poet  find  a  poem 
where  the  ordinary  man  would  only  note  blue  sky, 
trees,  and  green  fields — Nature  means  nothing  more 
to  him  than  that.  The  painter's  practised  eye  looks 
for  beauty  and  colour,  and  discovers  these  almost 
everywhere ;  moreover,  he  possesses  the  faculty  of 
not,  or  only  partially,  seeing  what  he  does  not 
want  to  see.  He  casts  a  glamour  over  all  he 
observes  till  the  reality  becomes  a  romance — 
the  ugly  fades  away  and  only  an  impression  of 
beauty  remains,  and  this  makes  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life. 

The  charm  of  a  landscape  lies  rather  in  what  it 
suggests  than  in  mere  actualities.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Turner  that  a  patron  of  his  once  exclaimed, 
41  I  can  never  see  the  colours  in  Nature  that  you  do, 
Mr.  Turner."  To  which  Turner  rejoined,  "  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  !  "  Possibly  Turner  emphasised 
colour  because  he  loved  it  so,  but  he  did  not  invent 
it.  I  seriously  think  that  children  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  seeing  at  school,  and  how  greatly  it  would 
add  to  their  happiness  in  after-life !  Whilst  writing 
this,  Tennyson's  lines  from  In  Memoriam,  Stanza 
xcvii.,  come  to  mind  : 
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My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees  ; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd. 

How  often  when  walking,  in  a  day  of  mingled  mist 
and  sunshine,  in  an  open  country  such  as  the  South 
Downs,  may  one  see  "  his  own  vast  shadow  glory- 
crown'd."  How  often  may  one  see  it,  but  how 
seldom  one  does  for  the  want  of  observation  !  The 
eyes  see  but  not  the  mind.  We  miss  much  of  the 
beauties  of  the  world  simply  owing  to  our  inability 
to  perceive  them.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  truly 
says,  "  What  we  do  see  depends  mainly  on  what 
we  look  for."  And  it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  of 
the  loveliness  that  lies  around  us  is  missed  for  the 
sole  want  of  educating  our  eyes.  "  I  pity  the  man," 
exclaims  Laurence  Sterne,  "  who  can  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  cry,  '  'Tis  all  barren.' ' 

I  know  not  what  has  set  my  thoughts  a-wandering 
thus.  I  think  it  must  be  the  memory  of  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  country  we  passed  through  that  day 
that  so  appealed  to  the  eye — a  subtle  beauty  that 
escapes  mere  word -description.  A  purely  pastoral 
land  it  was,  with  nothing  impressive  about  it  but  its 
simple  beauty  :  like  the  wordless  song  of  the  wind 
as  it  wooes  the  trees,  a  something  you  cannot  define  ! 
A  bit  of  genuine  old  England,  made  up  of  luxuriant 
meadows,  sturdy  oaks,  branching  elms,  with  occa- 
sional peeps  of  time-mellowed  farmsteads  and  charm- 
ing old  cottages  such  as  artists  love  to  put  in  their 
pictures.  A  country  typically  English,  that  has  not 
a  counterpart  in  the  whole  world.  A  country  with- 
out any  disturbing  feature  in  the  shape  of  modern 
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ugliness — and  why  should  modern  structures  be  so 
universally  ugly  ?  For  many  miles  the  railway  was 
unseen,  unheard — forgotten.  The  speculative  builder 
ceased  to  annoy  the  eye.  All  around  an  old-world 
tranquillity  prevailed  ;  before  us  stretched 

A  shadowy  highway  cool  and  brown, 
Alluring  up  and  enticing  down. 

Now  we  are  basking  in  the  fair  bright  sunshine  ; 
now  we  were  loitering  in  the  grateful  shade  listening 
to  the  songs  of  birds  who  seemed  to  sing  for  our 
especial  entertainment,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to 
hear  them. 

One  old  cottage  home  by  the  wayside,  bearing 
the  date  of  1655  on  its  weather-stained  front,  so 
charmed  us  that  we  pulled  up  purposely  to  make  a 
water-colour  sketch  of  it — for  only  the  daintiness  of 
water-colours  could  have  done  it  justice.  An  ideal 
home,  with  its  great  sloping  red-tiled  roof,  a  lovely 
madder  red  with  age  where  not  splashed  gold  and 
silver  with  lichen  and  green  with  ancient  moss,  and 
from  this  roof  rose  a  dignified  mass  of  clustering 
chimneys,  shapely  in  outline  as  though  the  builder 
had  bestowed  much  loving  care  over  it.  A  home 
with  half-timber  gables,  with  leaden -lattice,  many- 
paned  windows  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  with 
a  hospitable-looking  porch  of  ample  size  all  creeper- 
grown.  A  picture  rather  than  a  place !  A  duke 
or  a  millionaire  might  live  in  such  a  grandly 
built  cottage  and  not  be  ashamed,  and  either  might 
consider  himself  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a 
charming  dwelling.  Money  may  purchase  mere 
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mansions,  but,  unless  by  rare  chance,  not  a  home 
like  this.  I  once  knew  a  wealthy  man  who  bought 
himself  a  beautiful  estate,  and  engaged  an  architect 
to  design  him  a  lordly  mansion  thereon.  Mean- 
while he  lived  in  a  pretty  little  cottage  near  by  in 
order  to  watch  the  erection  of  his  stately  home. 
And  a  truly  stately  house  grew  up  before  him,  with 
towers  and  terraces  without  and  panelled  halls  and 
sumptuous  chambers  within.  Of  money  there  was 
no  stint,  and,  as  far  as  the  skilful  architect  knew,  he 
created  an  august  pile,  the  wonder  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  country-side.  Yet  when  it  was  finished 
the  wealthy  man  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  so 
happy  and  so  comfortable  in  his  picturesque  little 
cottage  that  he  could  not  face  life  in  his  newly  built 
and  magnificent  mansion  ;  he  wisely  preferred  *to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  he  did  so  in  great  con- 
tentment till  he  died.  He  had  learnt  a  lesson  at  a 
great  cost,  and  over  the  great  porch  of  his  little 
cottage  home — the  only  great  thing  about  it — he 
had  cut  on  an  oak  beam  the  legend,  "  Parva  Domus 
Magna  Qiiies  "  ! 

Soon  now  we  came  to  Leigh — a  very  pleasing 
and  picturesque  village,  with  a  wide  green  and  many 
timber-framed  cottages.  To  be  frank,  the  cottages 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  not  really  old,  though  at 
first  glance  they  appeared  so  ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  most  recent  cottages  were  much  the  prettiest. 
Possibly  these  had  been  built  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  I  hardly  think  more,  but  just  long  enough  to 
have  taken  upon  themselves  something  of  the  bloom 
of  age  and  the  tinting  of  Time.  They  were,  one 
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and  all,  reverent  copies  of  the  best  work  of  the  past. 
Their  roofs  were  mostly  of  homely  thatch  ;  many  of 
their  porches  were  quaint,  but  not  studiedly  so  ;  their 
great  gables  of  shapely  timbers,  projecting  upper 
stories,  oak  doors  with  long  exterior  iron  hinges 
and  iron  studs,  boldly  carved  wooden  brackets,  and 
bits  of  wrought  ironwork  in  the  shape  of  bell-pulls, 
door-handles,  etc.,  might  have  all  been  done  by  the 
medieval  craftsman,  so  faithfully  and  so  lovingly  has 
his  work  been  reproduced. 

One  house,  we  noticed,  had  an  outside  stairway : 
a  very  effective  architectural  bit,  but,  I  should 
imagine,  wanting  in  comfort  and  a  trifle  incon- 
venient, yet  undeniably  picturesque  with  its  play  of 
light  and  shade  and  broken  lines  of  pillars  and  steps. 
The  buildings  were  quaintly  pretty,  and  showed 
signs  of  thought ;  but  it  was  the  thought  of  other 
days  repeated.  Still,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  copy 
good  things  well  than  to  originate  badly.  In  a 
century  or  so  to  come — when  years  have  further 
mellowed  these  pleasing  cottages,  and  the  storms 
and  frosts  of  successive  winters  have  weathered  a 
little  of  their  angles  away — even  the  very  elect  of 
the  period  may  readily  be  deceived  into  believing 
them  to  be  genuine  seventeenth-century  work  ;  for 
they  have  all  the  spirit  of  it,  and  the  details  are 
correct  —  only,  perhaps,  the  modern  tooling  has 
wrought  the  woodwork  a  trifle  too  smooth.  The 
very  perfection  of  our  tools  militates  against  indi- 
viduality in  work  :  one  feels  the  want  of  any  sign  of 
chisel  -  marks  on  the  timber  framing  such  as  the 
ancient  craftsman  always  left  —  marks  that  are  so 
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full  of  meaning  to  the  antiquary,  and  give  that 
charming  variety  of  surface  that  so  appeals  to  the 
artist's  eye. 

A  few  miles  more  of  a  green  and  pastoral  country 
that  gave  no  suggeston  other  than  of  solitude  and 
repose,  a  country  that  seemed  lulled  in  sleep  that 
sunny  summer  noon,  and  suddenly  there  rose  before 
us  the  grey  and  ancient  walls  of  Penshurst  Place. 
Of  all  the  "  stately  homes  of  England  "  this  glorious 
Kentish  shrine  of  Penshurst,  in  some  respects,  bears 
the  palm ;  for  there  Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia,  Ben 
Jonson  sang,  there  Spenser  mused,  and  Waller 
loved  in  vain  :  truly  a  place  of  memories — a  haunted 
home,  if  ever  there  were  one.  Could  its  walls  but 
speak,  what  tender  romances  and  solemn  tragedies 
might  they  not  relate !  As  the  softened  sunshine 
warmed  up  the  grey  gloom  of  the  ancient  pile,  we 
felt  the  mystic  power  that,  for  a  moment,  makes  the 
past  a  reality  and  the  present  a  dream.  The  long 
years  suddenly  faded  away,  the  hand  of  Time  was 
turned  back,  the  twentieth  century  vanished  from 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  such  sentiments  ; 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  they  come  at  times  to 
the  traveller  in  sympathy  with  certain  old-world 
surroundings.  We  looked  upon  a  scene  and  a 
building  much  as  it  may  have  appeared  in  "  the 
spacious  days  "  of  good  Queen  Bess — a  little  more 
mellowed,  perhaps,  but  that  was  all. 

The  picture  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  drew  of  his 
home  there  many  years  ago  will  serve  for  to-day. 
Thus  he  wrote  of  it :  "  The  house  itself  was  built  of 
fair  and  strong  stone,  not  affecting  so  much  any 
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extraordinary  kind  of  fineness  as  an  honourable 
presenting  of  firm  stateliness  ...  all  more  lasting 
than  beautiful,  but  that  the  consideration  of  the 
exceeding  lastingness  made  the  eye  believe  it  was 
exceeding  beautiful."  I  like  the  quaint  expression 
"  of  exceeding  lastingness,"  for  it  is  just  that  quality 
of  endurance  the  modern  builder  too  seldom  gives 
—or  even  suggests  ;  he  builds  for  a  generation  or 
two,  or  it  may  be,  with  frequent  repairs,  to  outlast  a 
ground  lease,  but  not  for  all  time. 

.  I  once  showed  a  speculative  builder  over  an  old 
stone  mansion,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  thick- 
ness and  substance  of  the  walls,  the  massive  oak 
beams  that  upheld  the  roof,  the  staircase,  the  steps 
of  which  were  of  solid  blocks  of  oak,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it,  pointing  out  that,  though  it 
had  been  built  close  upon  three  hundred  years,  how 
strong  it  seemed,  the  roof  of  stone  slabs  was  perfect, 
and  all  the  original  windows  and  doors  were  there, 
even  the  hand-made  fastenings  and  locks  were  in 
working  order ;  but  he  only  exclaimed  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  good  material,  he  said  that  he  could  build 
three  houses  of  the  same  size  out  of  the  material  in 
it,  "three  homes  in  place  of  one!"  "But  would 
they  last  as  long,"  I  queried,  "and  how  about 
repairs  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  responded,  "  my  houses 
would  last  a  lifetime  and  cost  less.  People  nowadays 
don't  build  for  the  future  ;  they  call  for  something 
that  will  last  their  time  and  a  little  longer.  Good 
building  means  much  money,  and  people  now  don't 
live  all  their  lives  in  one  spot  as  they  used  to  do  ;  as 
often  as  not,  in  a  few  years  they  sell  their  house  and 
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go  elsewhere.      Good   enough   is  the  present-day 
requirement,  not  as  good  as  you  can  build." 

If  the  poet  Waller  indited  his  love  sonnets  here 
to  Dorothy  Sidney  in  vain,  time  brought  him  his 
revenge ;  for  it  happened  that  after  long  years  the 
lady  met  Waller  once  more,  and  she  ventured  to 
remark,  "When,  Mr.  Waller,  will  you  write  such 
charming  verses  about  me  again  ? "  To  which  the 
rejected  poet  replied,  "  When,  madam,  you  are  as 
young  and  as  beautiful  as  you  were  then."  Well, 
Waller  was  a  disappointed  man,  but  even  the 
gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney  sang  slightingly  of  woman 
thus — 

He  water  ploughs  and  soweth  in  the  sand 
And  hopes  the  flickering  wind  with  net  to  hold, 
Who  hath  his  hopes  laid  on  a  woman's  hand. 

Truly  England  is  a  treasure  -  store  of  ancient 
memories :  journey  where  you  will  therein,  the 
historic  past  greets  you :  there  is  hardly  an  old 
manor-house  but  has  its  traditions,  written  or  un- 
written. The  doings  of  our  ancestors  meet  one 
on  every  hand  ;  it  is  the  glorious  combination  of 
beautiful  scenery  and  old  associations  that  so  charms 
the  traveller. 

Of  the  village  of  Penshurst — secluded,  sweet, 
and  peaceful — much  might  be  written.  It  is  both 
genuinely  quaint  and  pretty,  with  its  gathering  of 
well-preserved  old  frame  buildings.  Moreover,  it  is 
blest  with  a  very  pleasant  situation  in  a  quiet,  green, 
and  watered  valley — a  valley  guarded  from  the  outer 
world  by  encircling  hills.  Here  one  verily  breathes 
an  atmosphere  of  the  past.  Penshurst  has  the  charm 
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of  ancientness  happily  combined  with  the  picturesque. 
Especially  pleasing  is  the  group  of  timber -framed 
houses  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  :  an  artist 
could  not  have  grouped  them  better  had  he  the 
doing  of  it.  Here  one  gets  peeps  from  the  open 
street  of  the  fair  country  around  and  of  the  gently 
sloping  wooded  hills  beyond  :  it  is  a  beautiful  setting 
to  a  beautiful  village.  Little  wonder  that  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  dreamed  of  Arcadia  in  such  a  charmed  spot : 
long  may  it  retain  its  pastoral  peacefulness  and 
old-time  simplicity ! 


CHAPTER   VII 

A  conceit  in  building — An  old  moated  manor-house — The  glamour 
of  the  road  —  Changeful  weather — A  land  of  mystery — The 
home  of  miracle  and  legend — A  sixteenth-century  home — St. 
Dunstan  and  the  Devil — A  village  with  a  history. 

As  we  drove  out  of  Penshurst  we  were  attracted  by 
the  village  blacksmith's  shop,  a  picturesque  building 
of  half-timber,  with  a  great  arched  entrance  shaped 
in  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  horseshoe  skilfully* 
carved  from  two  massive  balks  of  oak — a  happy 
conceit.  Here  even  the  humble  blacksmith's  shop 
was  a  picture,  and  showed  manifest  care  and  thought 
in  construction,  as  though  it  were  not  deemed  too 
insignificant  to  be  made  eye-pleasing,  and  the  charm 
of  it  was  that  somehow  it  did  not  appear  fanciful — 
simply  original ;  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any 
straining  after  effect  —  the  effect  came  naturally. 
Though  quaint,  it  was  not  a  freak  in  building  ;  and, 
though  possessing  both,  it  pleased  rather  because  of 
its  character  than  its  quaintness. 

The  next  few  miles  proved  very  hilly  ones,  but 
the  country  was  as  lovely  as  a  succession  of  hill 
and  dale  and  wood  could  make  it.  The  many- 
tinted  trees,  and  the  grassy  slopes  down  which  the 
golden  sunshine  glanced,  varied  here  and  there  by 
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a  peep  of  distant  blue  between  the  dips  of  the  hills, 
and  here  and  there  by  deep  and  shady  little  valleys 
— what  they  would  call  combes  in  Devonshire — made 
very  beautiful  scenery  :  though  merely  to  say  it  was 
beautiful  expresses  little.  Even  the  infrequent  traffic 
we  encountered  on  the  way,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  smacked  of  the  country  :  a  timber 
wain  with  four  be -belled  horses,  the  tintinnabula- 
tion sounding  musically  in  the  quiet  country  air,  a 
carrier's  cart,  and  a  farmer's  wagon  were  all  we  met 
in  four  or  five  miles  ;  and  they  were  all  very  leisurely 
proceeding,  not  to  say  lazily,  as  though  time  in  that 
happy  land  was  slowed  down  so  that  no  one  needed 
to  hurry.  It  was  the  real  country,  without  a  sugges- 
tion of  unrest  or  of  modernness  :  a  country  that 
impressed  one  with  the  calmness  of  rural  existence, 
and  it  was  all  so  peace-bestowing.  There  is  an 
untold  restfulness  about  English  scenery  that  is 
very  soothing  to  the  fagged  brain  and  the  town-tired 
eye. 

Then,  suddenly,  our  rural  lane  ended  in  a  broad 
and  well-kept  highway  leading  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  We  selected  the  right  without  consulting  our 
map,  and  soon  came  to  a  steep  and  long  descent  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  found  ourselves  deep  down  in 
the  world  and  in  another  delightful  old-fashioned 
village  of  many-gabled  cottages,  each  one  a  picture 
of  neatness,  and  all  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  leaded 
lattice  windows,  some  of  which  were  gay  with  scarlet 
geraniums  —  the  cottager's  favourite  flower,  that 
always  seems  to  flourish  with  him,  indoors  or  out. 
I  have  said  that  the  village  was  delightfully  old- 
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fashioned ;  but  just  beyond  it,  almost  attached 
indeed,  was  a  very  new-fashioned  one ;  for  the  in- 
truding railway  has  come  to  this  once  secluded 
Arcadian  hamlet,  and  a  number  of  "  desirable " 
residences  have  duly  appeared  hugging  the  line. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  ugliness,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  is  much  more  assertive  to  the  eye  than 
mere  quiet  beauty,  which  is  retiring. 

I  take  it  that  much  of  the  charm  of  old  houses 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  constructed  by  crafts- 
men who  loved,  or  at  least  took  an  interest  in,  their 
work  ;  that  they  employed  no  careful  drawings,  nor 
were  they  over-particular  in  their  measurements, 
so  that  their  gables,  doorways,  windows,  were  a 
trifle  irregular,  consequently  there  was  no  monotony 
of  uniformity.  They  had  to  make  the  best  of  local 
material.  Where  wood  was  abundant  they  used  it 
chiefly  ;  they  shaped  their  beams  out  of  trees,  utilising 
as  much  as  possible  the  natural  bend  thereof  to  save 
cutting  and  waste,  and  also  to  gain  strength  ;  thus 
variety  came  naturally,  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
chalk  districts  where  there  was  no  stone,  flints  were 
employed  in  place  of  it ;  where  the  stone  was  porous, 
plaster,  weather-tiling,  and  sometimes  boarding  were 
resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  wet.  The  roofs, 
too,  were  of  different  kinds,  from  the  homely  thatch 
to  the  "slats"  (or  split  stones)  in  place  of  slates. 
So  the  old  cottages  were  full  of  variety  in  form  and 
material.  At  one  time  you  could  easily  tell  the 
county  you  were  in,  even  had  you  been  taken  there 
blindfolded,  by  the  style  of  its  buildings.  You  may 
still  do  so  by  the  old  ones  that  have  been  preserved  ; 
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but  now,  owing  to  the  cheap  and  convenient 
transport  of  the  railway,  a  tyranny  of  red  brick 
has  spread  throughout  the  land  like  a  blight,  and 
frankly  I  confess  I  have  become  weary  of  so  much 
sameness. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  Groombridge,  for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  village,  is  its  delightful  old  moated 
manor-house — a  graphic  reminder  of  the  days  that 
are  past  and  of  the  doings  of  old  :  it  is  a  ballad 
in  building,  with  romance  written  large  over  all  its 
weather-stained  walls.  The  approach  to  this  home 
of  ancient  beauty  is  close  by  an  old  water-mill,  whose 
great  green  wheel  drones  dreamily  in  the  quiet 
air,  as  it  has  probably  droned  for  centuries,  thence 
along  a  tree-shaded  walk  that  follows  by  the  side  of 
a  broad  and  slowly  flowing  stream,  and  then  over  a 
bridge  that  spans  the  clear-watered  moat.  From  this 
point  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  old-world  garden, 
and  perchance  of  the  proud  peacocks  that  strut  so 
stately  about  in  it.  The  surroundings  are  in  rare 
and  happy  harmony  with  the  picturesque  pile,  for 
there  is  nothing  about  to  strike  a  discordant  note, 
and  over  all  there  broods  a  sense  of  romance  and  a 
deep  tranquillity  that  hardly  seems  of  our  day  :  an 
old  home  of  the  kind  that  one  hardly  expects  to  find 
out  of  a  painting  ;  indeed,  so  picturesque  is  it  that 
it  gives  a  strange  feeling  of  unreality,  as  though  by 
some  magic  an  old  picture  had  become  realised. 
Over  the  building  is  gathered  that  indescribable 
bloom  that  comes  alone  of  age.  Humanity  grows 
old  and  loses  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  a  building  gains 
in  beauty  by  growing  old.  But  pages  of  descrip- 
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tion   might  be  written  of  Groombridge   Place  and 
fail  to  describe  it,   for  there  is  a  subtile  charm  of 
ancientness  about  it  that  is  quite  incommunicable  in 
words.      It  is  a  spot  to  be  seen  and  remembered— 
not  described. 

Were  I  a  wealthy  man  I  would  get  an  artist  to 
design  me  an  ideal  home  of  many  shapely  gables, 
with  carved  barge  -  boards,  great  chimney-stacks, 
mullioned  windows,  an  ample  porch  that  spoke  a 
welcome,  projecting  upper  stories,  and  a  high- 
pitched  roof  with  a  bell-turret  and  a  quaint  weather- 
vane  on  the  top.  I  would  have  a  wide  -  paved 
terrace  in  front,  so  as  to  be  dry  to  walk  on  after 
rain  ;  I  would  have  a  sun-dial  thereon,  and  a  stone 
summer-house  at  either  end,  to  laze  in  on  a  sultry 
summer  day.  Within,  the  chambers  should  be 
panelled  in  oak,  the  ceilings  beamed  ;  I  would  have 
open-hearth  fireplaces  to  burn  wood  or  peat,  and 
roomy  ingle-nooks,  and  many  cosy  corners.  Then 
I  would  get  an  architect  in  sympathy  with  the  past 
to  plan  me  a  house,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fulfil  the 
artist's  ideal.  Next,  I  would  get  a  gardener  to  lay 
me  out  an  old-fashioned  garden  with  trim  yew 
hedges,  grass  walks,  a  bowling-green,  a  rosery,  not 
forgetting  a  fish  -  pond  and  all  those  delightful 
adjuncts  to  a  home  that  our  Elizabethan  forefathers 
loved  :  a  formal  garden,  gracious  and  tranquil,  of 
the  sort  that  Millais,  Marcus  Stone,  and  other 
artists  so  often  paint — a  bit  of  nature  tamed  and 
domesticated  coming  between  the  house  and  the 
country.  Only  to  build  me  such  a  home  do  I 
desire  wealth,  and  though  my  ship  is  still  at  sea 
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and  has  not  yet  been  spoken  to,  I  have  made  ready 
— on  the  chance  of  her  ever  reaching  port — in  so 
far  that  I  have  my  dream  realised  on  paper,  which 
is  itself  half  the  pleasure  gained,  if  it  be  true  that 
"  happiness  lies  more  in  acquisition  than  in  posses- 
sion." Well,  it  is  pleasant  to  dream  at  times  :  with 
pencil,  paper,  and  water-colours  one  can  build  for 
oneself  a  most  delightful  home,  and  such  building  is 
a  costless  pastime. 

Long  did  we  linger  at  Groombridge,  and  we 
should  have  liked  to  linger  even  longer  than  we 
did,  but  we  were  getting  famishingly  hungry,  and 
before  hunger  romance  needs  give  way.  The  last 
glance  we  had  of  the  old  manor-house  standing  there 
before  us,  stately  and  picturesque,  reminded  us  of 
the  illustrations  of  "Haunted,"  "Sprites'  Hall," 
"The  Moated  Grange,"  and  other  similar  drawings 
by  Samuel  Read  that  used  to  appear  so  regularly 
in  the  illustrated  papers  of  the  sixties  at  Christmas 
time.  Of  this  artist  it  used  to  be  said  that  "as  a 
moated-grangist  he  was  unapproachable."  Another 
artist  of  the  period  specialised,  I  believe,  in  ghostly 
interiors  ;  but  these  pleasant  imaginings  are  things 
of  the  past. 

Leaving  Groombridge,  we  set  forth  in  search  of 
some  quiet  spot  to  picnic  in  ;  we  always  carried  our 
luncheon  on  the  car,  and  for  this  meal  the  open 
country  served  us  better  than  the  best  inn,  and  did 
not  poor  humanity  need  rest  and  sleep  I  verily 
believe  that  we  should  have  journeyed  on  both 
night  and  day,  so  had  the  glamour  of  the  road 
taken  hold  of  us !  Driving  for  hours  through  the 
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fresh  air  begets  sleepiness  of  the  profound  and 
dreamless  order.  I  throw  out  the  hint  for  the 
possible  benefit  of  sufferers  from  insomnia. 

As  usual,  we  did  not  trouble  in  the  least  what 
road  to  follow,  or  to  where  it  might  lead  us ;  and 
therein  lay  great  contentment.  We  simply  drove 
on,  taking  our  chances  of  the  way,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  in  a  secluded  country  lane  far  from  the 
main  thoroughfares,  when,  presently  espying  a 
shady  meadow,  we  pulled  up  alongside  and  tres- 
passed therein  :  it  was  the  very  spot  for  our  purpose. 
There,  "at  God's  green  caravanserai,"  as  Stevenson 
has  it,  with  our  rugs  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  we 
enjoyed  our  alfresco  meal  in  privacy  and  peace  ;  for 
a  thick  and  tangled  hedge  protected  us  from  the 
gaze  of  any  possible  passer-by  on  the  road,  and 
our  dog  kept  charge  over  the  motor,  and  would 
warn  us  of  any  one  approaching.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  deserted  many  of  our  country  lanes  are, 
especially  at  the  midday  hour,  when  the  scattered 
country-folk  do  mostly  dine.  For  company,  we  had 
the  songs  of  birds — which  sang  to  us  their  best — 
the  cool  gurgling  of  a  little  brook,  and  the  melo- 
dious music  of  wind-stirred  foliage;  our  "table" 
was  adorned  by  a  posy  of  freshly  gathered  and 
fragrant  wild-flowers.  We  wanted  nothing:  our 
entertainment  was  complete.  We  envied  nobody : 
no,  not  even  the  fashionable  folk  in  town,  who  might 
be  lunching  expensively  at  the  best  of  hotels,  with 
a  noisy  band  to  half-drown  their  talk. 

Travelling  by  road  makes  for  health  ;  and  health 
makes  us  see  the  world  through  rosy  spectacles  and 
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begets  a  kindly  feeling  to  fellow-wayfarers,  not  to 
say  to  mankind  in  general.  Smile  on  the  world,  and 
it  smiles  on  you  ;  frown  on  it,  and  it  repays  you  in 
your  own  coin.  As  we  were  preparing  to  remount 
our  car,  a  lad  came  whistling  merrily  along  the 
road.  Exactly  why  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  were  that 
the  fulness  of  our  pleasure  prompted  us  to  give 
pleasure,  if  possible,  to  others  ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
something  suddenly  impelled  us  to  offer  him  a  few 
odd  coppers,  if  he  cared  to  have  them.  He  did 
care  very  much,  and  his  look  of  delight  at  his  wholly 
unexpected  acquisition  added  materially  to  our 
enjoyment  of  the  day.  I  hardly  think  I  ever  got  so 
much  pleasure  at  so  small  a  cost.  "  How  will  you 
spend  it  ?"  we  asked  him.  "  I  don't  know  yet,"  he 
frankly  replied  ;  "but  I  think  I'll  put  it  by  till  I  save 
enough  to  get  a  new  knife."  And  he  went  away 
whistling  merrier  than  ever  a  familiar  air  very  much 
out  of  tune.  At  least  we  had  made  some  one  a 
little  happier,  if  only  for  a  short  hour,  that  day. 
When  next  I  go  a-driving  about  country,  I  intend 
to  provide  myself  with  a  few  packets  of  tea  and 
tobacco  as  little  presents  for  some  of  the  civil, 
'  kindly  spoken,  and  obliging  country-folk  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  so  often  corne  across  ;  coppers 
do  well  enough  for  boys  and  tramps.  I  know  that 
1  shall  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  the  presentation  of 
such  trifles — judiciously  given,  of  course. 

During  our  halt  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
weather.  Great  masses  of  white  mist  came  drifting 
from  the  south  over  the  low  hills,  first  softening, 
then  obliterating  their  outline,  and  everywhere 
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magnifying  distant  objects.  The  mist  seemed  to 
roof  the  world  ;  the  hills  about  us  might  have  been 
mountains  for  all  that  we  could  tell ;  our  range  of 
vision  was  suddenly  limited,  and  as  the  mist  des- 
cended things  around  loomed  vague,  vast,  and 
mysterious.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  indefinite 
that  appeals  to  the  poetic  imagination.  Seen  through 
the  magic  medium  of  mist,  a  simple  lime-kiln  on  a 
rise  may  suggest  a  medieval  tower  on  a  crag :  it  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  eyesight  as  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  the  eye  sees  little ;  merely  a  dim  outline  of 
an  object  is  revealed,  to  be  lost  again  as  the  mist 
thickens — a  momentary  vision,  though  it  may  be 
enough  to  put  the  mind  a-romancing. 

Great  is  the  enchantment  of  mist — greater  even 
than  that  of  distance,  of  which  the  poet  Campbell 
sings — it  sets  the  imagination  free.  To  the  traveller 
therein,  a  country  steeped  in  mist  is  a  land  of 
impressions  rather  than  of  realities,  and  the  impres- 
sions are  those  that  he  wishes  for ;  he  pictures 
things  he  would  see.  The  chief  delight  of  the 
mystery  of  mist  is  that  it  allows  one  to  invent 
scenery  after  one's  own  heart,  instead  of  seeing  it 
as  it  is. 

So  we  drove  slowly  and  cautiously  along  into  a 
world  of  white,  and  through  a  land  imagined  but 
unseen.  The  sound  of  the  horn  echoed  back  to  us  in  a 
muffled,  mocking  manner  from  near  rock  and  distant 
hill ;  sometimes  the  echo  seemed  that  of  another  car 
approaching,  and  caused  us  to  stop  and  sound  our 
way  carefully  along  like  a  liner  in  a  sea-fog,  for 
mists  confuse  sounds  as  well  as  the  sight.  The 
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trees  by  the   roadside  loomed  up  gigantically  ;  we 
might  have  been  travelling  through  Brobdingnag ! 

Our  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  perhaps 
very  surprising  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
lost  our  way,  if  it  might  be  called  losing  our  way 
when  we  had  no  definite  destination  in  view.  Let 
me  therefore  explain  that  by  losing  our  way,  I  mean 
we  appeared  somehow  to  have  got  on  to  a  private 
road  or  bridle-track  leading  over  the  spur  of  a  hill, 
for  the  road  not  only  became  narrow  and  rutty  but 
had  gates  across  it ;  anyhow,  it  had  got  too  narrow 
to  comfortably  turn  in,  nor  were  we  minded  to  go 
back  unless  we  were  compelled  to  do  so,  even 
though  by  proceeding  we  might  be  landed  at  a 
farmhouse,  or  the  road  simply  end  in  fields,  or  even 
in  a  chalk-pit  or  a  stone-quarry.  On  a  former  tour, 
when  blindly  trusting  to  a  country  track  we  event- 
ually found  ourselves  in  a  chalk-pit,  where,  however, 
there  was  ample  room  to  turn  round  ;  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  needful,  as  a  last  resource,  to  find  a 
clear  open  space  in  which  to  turn.  At  this  juncture, 
happily,  the  mists  gradually  lifted  ;  for  the  limit  of  a 
few  yards  our  vision  extended  to  quite  a  long  way, 
though  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  still  hidden  in  grey 
vapours  that  clung  there,  and  with  the  warm  south- 
west wind  foreboded  rain.  But  such  changeful 
weather  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  the 
enjoyment  of  a  country  tour.  The  English  climate 
has  many  faults,  but  it  has  the  virtue  of  never 
wearying  one  with  monotony.  If  you  come  to  a 
tiresome  stretch  of  country,  the  chances  are  that 
the  skyscape  above  is  interesting,  however  void 
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of  interest  the  landscape  below  may  be.  English- 
men, I  fancy,  seldom  trouble  to  look  at  the  sky, 
excepting  perhaps  at  a  specially  brilliant  sunset 
that  compels  attention.  Were  the  English  country 
less  beautiful  we  might  perhaps  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  charm  of  our  cloud-laden  skies  that 
are  the  making  of  Constable's  pictures,  and  to  the 
ever  varied  effects  of  our  atmosphere  that  Turner 
loved  so  well.  Only  in  the  flat  Fenland  districts, 
where  the  sky  dominates  the  earth,  do  the  people 
appear  to  much  regard  the  glorious  cloudscapes 
above. 

But  to  return  to  ourselves  :  as  we  proceeded  we 
noticed  a  man  walking  in  the  open  field  close  along- 
side our  road,  which  was  merely  fenced  by  ditches. 
Deeming  that  probably  he  might  be  the  owner  or 
tenant  of  the  land,  and  with  a  view  of  apologising 
for  trespassing  if  we  were  doing  so,  also  with  the 
further  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  road  led  any- 
where, we  accosted  him.  His  reply  was  reassuring  : 
"If you  don't  mind  getting  down  to  open  one  or 
two  more  gates,  you  can  go  on  and  will  reach  the 
public  road  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Yes,  this 
is  a  private  road :  but  that  does  not  matter ;  you 
won't  hurt  it."  We  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
and  apologised  for  trespassing,  to  which  the  stranger 
responded  :  "  Don't  bother  to  apologise.  I  don't 
mind  your  trespassing.  You  see,  neither  the  road  nor 
the  land  belong  to  me."  During  our  tour,  I  think 
I  may  truly  say  that  wherever  we  met  a  stranger, 
there  we  found  a  friend.  In  this  case  we  found  a 
stranger  going  even  so  far  to  oblige  as  to  graciously 
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grant  us  permission  to  trespass  on  other  people's 
property ! 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  open  highway 
without  any  misadventure,  and  very  smooth  and 
pleasant  travelling  it  made  compared  with  the 
rough,  narrow,  and  rutty  track  we  had  so  recently 
left.  The  precise  line  of  country  we  traversed  that 
afternoon  I  have  never  been  able  to  clearly  discover 
by  my  map  ;  all  I  know  for  certain  now  is  that  we 
came  to  the  quaint  and  clean  little  town  of  May- 
field,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting  in  a  misty  glory  of  melting  rubies  and 
gold,  like  a  bit  cut  out  of  one  of  Turner's  paintings. 
At  Mayfield  we  found  a  small  and  sufficiently  com- 
fortable inn. 

Of  this  tiny  town  Coventry  Patmore  says  : 
"  Among  the  many  sight-worthy  places  in  Sussex 
which  are  yet  almost  unknown  to  Londoners,  none 
is  better  worth  going  to  see  than  Mayfield."  Com- 
ing from  such  an  authority,  this  is  high  praise 
indeed  ;  and  Patmore  knew  his  Sussex  well.  It  is 
a  spot  to  which  the  much  -  misapplied  adjective 
romantic  may  be  justly  given. 

Mayfield  is  the  home  of  monkish  miracle  and 
legend,  and  even  to-day  the  old  town  has  somewhat 
of  a  medieval  look,  with  its  fourteenth -century 
palace  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  now 
converted  into  a  stately  convent,  and  gate -house 
adjoining.  Many  of  its  houses,  too,  are  ancient, 
and,  better  still,  are  beautiful.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  a  rare  specimen  of  a  half-timbered  build- 
ing that  faces  the  street — a  house  bearing  the  date  of 
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1575  on  its  great  gable  front — a  house  which  stands 
perfect  in  its  picturesque  entirety,  most  happily  un- 
restored  and  unspoilt.  We  took  a  photograph  of 
this  quaint  and  interesting  sixteenth-century  home, 
which  I  give  reproduced  as  an  illustration  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  convey  to  my  readers  some  of  the 
charm  of  this  "  haunt  of  ancient  peace  " :  unfortun- 
ately, the  delightful  tints  that  overspread  both  wood 
and  wall  are  wanting  in  the  photograph — the  inde- 
scribable and  almost  unpaintable  tinting  that  time 
alone  bestows,  and  that  no  artist,  I  think,  however 
skilful,  quite  successfully  imparts  in  his  representa- 
tions of  such  subjects.  The  rich  carving  of  the 
barge -boards  may  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  bold 
bits  of  enriched  woodwork  that  reach  from  the  ends 
of  the  gables  to  either  side  of  the  windows  :  a  simple 
and  happy  idea  of  effective  and  legitimate  decora- 
tion, the  carving  standing  strongly  out  against  the 
deeply  shadowed  recess.  The  old-fashioned  ar- 
rangement of  posts  and  dependent  chains  that 
divides  the  footpath  from  the  roadway  is  a  pleas- 
ing survival  of  past  days.  A  picture  in  building, 
though  only  one  of  many  we  saw  during  our 
journey,  this  house,  however,  especially  appealed 
to  us  because  it  was  not  in  the  least  pretentious. 
It  was  not  a  manor-house,  however  modest ;  it  did 
not  even  boast  of  a  garden  in  front,  or  keep  aloof 
from  the  passer-by  :  it  was  simply  the  home  of  a 
prosperous  inhabitant  of  the  period,  content  to  dwell 
in  close  proximity  to  his  neighbours.  Who  builds 
such  charming  homes  nowadays  in  our  country 
towns  ?  Echo  answers  Who !  Who,  I  might  further 
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query,  will  build  us  again  the  delightfully  rambling 
old-time  farmsteads  that  were  the  picturesque  glory 
of  the  English  country-side  ?  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out,  they  were  mostly  built  by  the 
yeoman  owners  of  the  soil,  and  only  the  pride  of 
long  possession  of  freehold  land  caused  their  erec- 
tion ;  for  the  large  landlord  could  not  afford  to  build 
them — it  would  not  pay  him  to  do  so.  They  were  the 
growth  of  generations,  one  of  which  added,  another 
altered,  until  in  course  of  years  a  delightfully  pictur- 
esque whole  was  evolved,  of  no  architectural  style, 
but  simply  homelike  and  suggestive  of  long  and 
prosperous  abiding.  The  sturdy  yeoman  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  land,  and  we  have  the  tenant 
farmer  in  his  place — a  tenant  who  comes  and  goes, 
and  often  fails  to  make  farming  pay,  and  who  natur- 
ally takes  but  little  interest  in  his  surroundings,  or 
cares  to  improve  them  for  the  benefit  of  others  in 
no  way  related  to  him.  A  number  of  causes  have 
collectively  contributed  to  improve  the  yeoman  out 
of  existence,  and  the  sooner  he  is  improved  back 
again  to  the  land  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country 
— and  the  overcrowded  town.  But  I  am  treading 
upon  the  dangerous  ground  of  politics  :  I  will  say 
no  more. 

I  cannot  say  why  the  memory  of  that  beautiful 
old  half-timbered  home  should  have  caused  this 
long  digression  ;  but  the  essence  of  a  journey  is  not 
merely  what  the  eyes  see,  but  what  the  things  seen 
suggest  to  the  mind.  A  traveller  needs  must  think, 
or,  save  for  the  fresh  air,  he  might  as  well  stay  at 
home.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  is  also 
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an  old  Tudor  house  of  stone  that,  in  its  way, 
is  equally  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  hardly 
so  original  in  design  ;  for  Tudor  architecture 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  freedom  of  detail 
without  artistic  failure,  and  therefore  lacks  the 
stamp  of  individuality  :  it  is  more  bound  by  con- 
ventionalism. 

Of  the  many  miracles  that  happened,  or  did  not 
happen,  at  Mayfield,  one  of  the  most  astounding 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when, 
according  to  the  monkish  chronicler  Eadmer,  St. 
Dunstan,  who  built  the  first  church  there,  finding 
on  the  day  of  dedication  that  it  was  out  of  the  line 
of  true  sanctity  (that  it  was  not  due  east  and  west), 
forthwith  put  his  shoulder  against  one  end  of  the 
edifice  and  promptly  pushed  it  round  into  the  cor- 
rect position  ;  and  this  he  did  before  a  wondering 
multitude  of  onlookers,  and  who  could  doubt  the 
veracity  of  so  pious  a  historian  ?  May  his  soul  long 
ago  have  passed  from  Purgatory ! 

At  Mayfield  too  it  was  that  St.  Dunstan  had 
his  historic  encounter  with  the  Devil.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  saint — who  was  a  useful  saint, 
and  worked  hard  as  a  blacksmith  when  he  was  not 
praying  or  performing  miracles — was  busy  one  day 
with  hammer  and  tongs  on  his  anvil  forging  horse- 
shoes (hence,  it  has  been  suggested,  arose  the  say- 
ing, "  Going  it  hammer  and  tongs ")  when  his 
Satanic  majesty  casually  looked  in  upon  him  ;  but 
St.  Dunstan  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  promptly 
seized  his  visitor's  nose  with  his  hot  tongs,  where- 
upon the  Devil  went  howling  away. 
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Saynt  Dunstan,  as  the  story  goes, 
Caught  old  Sathanas  by  ye  nose  ; 
He  tugged  soe  hard  and  made  him  roar, 
That  he  was  heard  three  miles  or  more. 

And  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  history,  are  not  the 
very  tongs  and  anvil  of  the  saint  piously  preserved 
in  the  convent,  and  courteously  shown,  on  stated 
days  and  hours,  to  the  faithful  and  others ;  and  is 
not  the  very  dent  in  the  tongs  caused  by  the  devil's 
nose  (it  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  hard  one !) 
pointed  out  as  proof  of  their  authenticity  ?  What  a 
pity  it  was  that  the  saint  ever  let  it  go  again  :  a 
mere  dent  in  his  tongs  does  not  avail  the  world ! 
The  quiet- mannered  and  soft- voiced  sister  who 
kindly  showed  us  the  relics  actually  declared  that 
she  believed  in  them,  and,  it  naturally  follows,  in  the 
legend  also.  I  must  confess  that  such  unlimited 
faith  surprised  me  considerably,  though,  being  an 
old  traveller,  I  am  not  readily  surprised  at  anything. 
I  am  no  judge  of  the  age  of  tongs,  so  I  asked  a 
learned  antiquarian  friend,  an  authority  upon  old 
ironwork,  who  had  inspected  them,  how  old  he 
thought  they  were  ;  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  they  were  certainly  not  over  two  centuries,  if 
as  old.  But  what  is  the  worth  of  the  opinion  of  a 
mere  learned  antiquary  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  religious  tradition  ?  for,  as  a  serious -faced 
Roman  Catholic  priest  once  politely  informed  me 
anent  this  matter,  "  God  often  sees  fit  to  deceive 
heretics  to  their  condemnation  by  appearances." 
Talking  to  another  Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  portly 
body  and  jovial  countenance,  about  religious  legends 
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and  relics,  he  exclaimed :  "  Do  I  believe  in  them  ?  Of 
course  I  do  !  Belief  saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  '  Cerium 
est,  quia  impossibile  est  / '  Only,"  he  added  sotto 
voce,  "  I  take  a  lot  of  salt  with  my  belief."  And  he 
was  a  learned  priest,  otherwise  he  might  have  mis- 
quoted Tertullian,  or  not  have  quoted  him  at  all ! 

It  may  be  remembered,  though  I  was  not  aware 
of  this  further  incident  until  a  clerical  friend  told  me 
of  it,  that  the  Devil,  after  his  repulse,  tried  his  luck 
again,  disguised  the  second  time  as  a  fair  maiden  ; 
but  St.  Dunstan  chanced  to  catch  sight  of  his  cloven 
hoofs  beneath  the  dress,  and  so  saw  through  the 
disguise ;  whereupon  the  saint  promptly  clapped 
upon  the  hoofs  a  pair  of  red-hot  horseshoes  that 
happened  to  be  ready  in  his  forge,  and  the  Devil 
flew  howling  away,  like  the  poor-spirited  demon  he 
was,  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  he  cooled  his  burning  feet  in  the 
waters,  which  have  tasted  of  iron  ever  since.  After 
this  the  Devil  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  that  is  why,  I  am  told,  they  are  considered 
lucky,  and  nailed  on  to  doorways,  etc.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Nelson  had  a  horseshoe  nailed  to 
the  main-mast  of  the  Victory ;  and  Aubrey,  writing 
in  1696,  says:  "Most  houses  at  the  west  end  of 
London  have  a  horseshoe  on  the  threshold."  Only 
the  other  day  I  saw  a  fine  motor  car  with  a  horse- 
shoe prominently  fixed  in  front  of  it,  though  the 
owner  confessed  to  me  that  it  had  not  prevented 
him  from  experiencing  sundry  delays  and  break- 
downs on  the  road,  to  say  nothing  of  being  heavily 
fined  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit ;  and  he  had 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horseshoe  legend 
was  a  fraud.  It  is  a  detail,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
country-folk  that  the  horseshoe  must  be  fixed  with 
the  curved  side  downward  "  to  hold  the  luck,"  other- 
wise it  is  useless  :  most  horseshoes  attached  to  doors 
and  buildings  are,  I  note,  fixed  the  reverse  way  of 
this. 

But  to  descend  to  events  of  a  later  date,  though  still 
of  a  time  far  away  :  it  appears  that  on  September  24, 
1556,  during  the  Marian  persecutions  of  Protestants, 
four  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  church- 
yard at  Mayfield  by  order  of  Bishop  Christopherson, 
of  whom  Fuller  sarcastically  observed  that,  "  though 
carrying  much  of  Christ  in  his  name,  he  did  bear 
nothing  of  Him  in  his  nature."  Surely  "it  was  a 
sight  to  make  the  very  angels  weep,"  to  see  Christians 
burning  one  another  thus,  and  brings  to  mind  the 
Chinaman's  often-quoted  exclamation  on  witnessing 
in  his  country  a  fierce  fight  between  rival  factions  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  sent  out  to 
convert  him  :  "  Behold  these  Christians,  how  they 
love  one  another ! " 

Queen  Elizabeth,  during  one  of  her  many 
"progresses,"  stayed  at  Mayfield  Palace  in  the 
year  1573,  when  it  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  (who  founded  the  Royal  Exchange),  and 
whose  crest,  a  grasshopper,  appears  on  one  of  the 
chimneys.  Many  other  notable  personages  have, 
in  their  day,  stayed  at  the  Palace  at  Mayfield  ;  so 
this  ancient  little  village  can  boast  of  a  long  historic 
past,  of  eventful  doings,  and  of  important  comings 
and  goings,  without  counting  the  miracles  and 
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legends.  It  is  a  place  of  memories,  more  rewarding 
and  interesting  to  visit  than  the  majority  of  guide- 
book-lauded spots.  Now  that  the  motor  car  has 
restored  to  us  the  freedom  of  the  road,  perhaps  it 
may  become  better  known  to  Coventry  Patmore's 
Londoners  and  others.  Were  Mayfield,  with  its 
historic  buildings  and  quaint  old-world  legends,  only 
somewhere  abroad,  how  Englishmen  would  rush  to 
see  it,  photograph  it,  sketch  it,  and  talk  about  it ! 
but  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

The  Sussex  weald — A  land  of  windmills — A  specimen  of  ancient 
ironwork — A  decayed  home — A  quaint  epitaph — A  policeman 
as  judge  of  the  beautiful — The  home  of  a  famous  author — 
Weather  lore — A  wicked  bird — A  weird  story — Poultry-farming 
— An  optimist. 

WE  left  historic  May  field  with  regret.  It  is  a  place 
to  visit  at  leisure,  not  merely  to  pass  through  in 
haste  ;  but  of  many  other  spots  we  came  upon  the 
same  might  be  said,  and  we  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  give  each  one  its  due,  or  our  tour  would 
have  been  limited  to  a  single  county,  and  even  then 
we  should  not  have  seen  it  all.  It  would  take  more 
than  a  long  lifetime  to  explore  England  properly  : 
no  single  person  has  done  it  yet,  though  I  have  met 
Americans  who  have  allotted  ten  whole  days  to  the 
task  !  England  in  ten  days — it  verily  takes  my 
breath  away !  and  I  have  been  over  twenty  years 
driving  about  in  it,  and  feel  that  I  have  only 
skimmed  the  surface  as  yet.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  English  country,  the  more  I  realise  how  much 
there  still  remains  for  me  to  see. 

Still,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  not  prolong- 
ing a  stay  anywhere,  for  then  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  disenchantment  to  step  in  and  spoil,  in  however 
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small  a  degree,  one's  first  favourable  impressions. 
On  arrival,  if  one  is  wise,  one  looks  for  that  which 
pleases  best,  and  finds  it :  only  afterwards  does  the 
commonplace  intrude,  when  one  has  exhausted  the 
chief  charms  of  a  spot.  Truly,  one  may  learn  to 
love  a  country  by  long  dwelling  therein  ;  but  long 
indwelling  also  makes  one  acquainted  with  its  draw- 
backs, for  no  spot  on  earth  is  perfect,  except  to  the 
happy  daydreamer  who  has  only  time  in  passing 
by  to  grasp  his  ideal  of  a  spot.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  traveller  in  search  of  holiday  enjoyment 
and  the  picturesque  to  discover  only  what  he  goes 
forth  to  discover.  Of  ugliness  in  the  world  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  that  does  not  require  discover- 
ing. It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  ugliness  you 
can  miss  seeing  if  you  determine  to  do  so. 

From  Mayfield  we  dropped  down  into  a  country 
of  thick  woods  that  originally  formed  part  of  the 
great  forest  of  the  Sussex  Weald — a  country  that 
even  now  has  by  no  means  lost  its  wild  and  wood- 
land character — a  country  to  gladden  the  eye  and 
the  heart  of  a  lover  of  beautiful  scenery.  Around 
us  the  windy  hilltops  were  dotted  with  windmills, 
their  sails  whirling  merrily  in  the  breeze — it  surely 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Don  Quixote  to 
have  seen  them — and  across  the  deep  blue  sky 
above  a  succession  of  great  white  rounded  clouds 
were  scudding  apace,  causing  vast  patches  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  to  chase  each  other  over  the  level  and 
romp  up  the  hillsides  till  blown  into  the  eternity  of 
blue  beyond,  and  the  forest  trees  were  bending 
before  the  summer  blast,  their  leaves  surging  like 
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the  sounding  sea.  There  was  movement  around, 
above,  below,  that  gave  to  us  a  sense  of  joyous 
freedom.  It  was  a  bright,  bracing,  and  breezy 
morning,  invigorating  to  both  mind  and  body.  It 
was  a  good  day  to  live  in,  one  "  to  blow  the  cobwebs 
from  the  brain,"  to  oxygenise  the  blood  and  send  it 
careering  through  the  veins  ;  the  air  was  exhilarat- 
ing almost  to  intoxication  ! 

By  "indirect,  crooked  ways,"  and  hilly  ones  as 
well,  we  made  our  way  to  Burwash.  We  had 
selected  this  spot  for  our  next  stage  after  a  glance 
at  our  map,  though  for  no  special  reason  excepting 
that  we  noticed  Burwash  was  plainly  marked  thereon 
as  though  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  present 
or  the  past,  that  we  had  never  been  there  before, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  well  away  from  the  rail- 
way ;  therefore  we  thought  it  might  prove  interest- 
ing— nor  were  we  disappointed. 

Burwash  in  its  time  has  possibly  been  spelt  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  any  place  in  Britain. 
I  give  a  few  examples  out  of  many  I  have  come 
across :  Berewash,  Burwasshe,  Burgherrsh,  Burgh- 
eshe,  Burghursh,  Borgarsh,  Borgerse,  Borwhese, 
Borwerssh,  Borwash,  Burish,  etc.  Even  when  we 
were  there  we  heard  two  natives  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  place  quite  differently  :  one  sounded 
like  Burish,  the  other  like  Borswich,  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  correctly  pronounced  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  so  disagree, 
how  can  the  mere  outsider  make  himself  understood 
when  asking  his  way  ? 

Burwash    proved    to    be    a    rather    picturesque 
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village — one  that  narrowly  escapes  being  quaint. 
The  place  has  an  old-fashioned  air,  and  over  it  there 
broods  an  old-fashioned  tranquillity  ;  I  could  not 
easily  imagine  any  one  in  Burwash  being  in  a  hurry 
about  anything.  Even  the  coming  of  our  car 
caused  no  apparent  excitement  or  curiosity  amongst 
the  juvenile  population,  and  we  left  it  standing 
opposite  the  church  in  full  view  of  the  village  with- 
out a  single  lad,  of  several  that  we  observed  lazing 
about,  coming  to  inspect  it.  Yet  in  most  villages 
the  arrival  of  our  car  and  the  sound  of  our  horn 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
to  appear  on  the  scene  and  give  us  a  cheer  as  we 
passed  along,  or  to  crowd  round  us  if  we  stopped. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Burwash  that  makes  for  laziness  ;  yet  it  is  situated 
in  what  one  might  consider  a  stimulating  position, 
right  on  the  top  of  the  Sussex  forest  ridge,  looking 
down  on  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  is  swept 
by  the  four  winds  of  heaven  unrestrained.  The 
bracing  winds  may  blow,  but  Burwash  of  to-day 
seems  to  sleep ;  yet  it  was  not  always  so,  for  Bur- 
wash  of  the  past  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  a  very  rowdy  place,  the  home  and  sheltering 
spot  of  highwaymen,  lesser  thieves,  and  sheep- 
stealers,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gang  of  desperate 
smugglers,  all  of  which  made  Burwash  the  terror  of 
the  country-side,  which  is  a  matter  of  history.  By 
the  way,  I  wonder  what  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  " 
would  think  of  the  motor  car  could  they  come  to 
life  again  ;  or,  if  it  had  been  invented  in  their  day, 
what  effect  it  would  have  had  on  their  "profession"? 
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The    houses    of    Burwash    are    mostly    old    and 
gabled,  and  there  is  a  row  of  trees  on  one  side  of 
the   village    street   that   gives  a  pleasing   touch  of 
character  to   it.      Standing  a  little  back   from   the 
roadway  is    a    fine    and   noticeable    home,  quaintly 
named  Rampyndens,  a  striking  example  of  the  solid 
and  substantial  building  of  our  forefathers.      It  is  in 
the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style  (though  an  archi- 
tect once  told  me  that  no  houses  in  that  accepted 
style  were  built  in  her  reign).      It  is  old,  but,  for 
want  of  a  date-tablet  thereon,  its  exact  age  I  cannot 
say.    The  elevation  is  simply  but  sufficiently  adorned, 
with  the  exception  of   its  central  arched  doorway, 
which  is  richly  carved.      It  seems  to  me  it  is  good 
as  well  as  economical  art  to  thus  adorn  structural 
necessities — such  as  porches,  gables,  chimneys,  rain- 
water pipe-heads,  etc. — and  therewith  to  be  content : 
to  avoid  a  superabundance  of  ornament  which  does 
not  adorn,  and  merely  serves  to  disturb  the  restful- 
ness  and   break  the  breadth  of  simple  wall -space. 
Of  the  two,  simplicity  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
over-elaboration  :  indeed,  pleasant  form  and  shapely 
outline    are    more   picturesquely    effective    than    a 
quantity  of  detail,  which  too  often  wearies  the  eye  ; 
whilst  the  mass  and  breadth  of  form,  if  the  form  be 
good,  is  easily  comprehended  and  agreeable  to  look 
upon.      Moreover,  there  is  always  a  pleasant  play  of 
light  and  shade  over  such  a  building,  varying  with 
each  hour  of  the  day — that  is,  when  the  sun  is  good 
enough   to  shine.      If,   in   designing  our  buildings, 
architects  would  only  grasp  and  seriously  study  the 
picturesque  possibilities  of  light  and  shade,  I   think 
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that  our  buildings  would  gain  in  the  dignity  of  quiet 
effect — an  effect  that  would  in  no  manner  suggest 
being  sought  after,  as  all  other  decoration  does.  To 
let  our  picturesqueness  come  naturally — to  expect  it, 
to  obtain  it,  yet  not  to  strive  after  it — that  is  art. 

•  Set  boldly  on  a  hilltop,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
village,  stands  its  picturesque  church — picturesque 
externally  at  least,  with  its  strong  tower  of  rough 
masonry  surmounted  by  a  tapering  spire  roofed 
with  shingle,  which  shingle  has  taken  upon  itself  a 
delightful  hue  of  silver-grey.  Without,  the  church  is 
wan  and  weather-worn  ;  within,  it  has  been  restored, 
and  looks  uninterestingly  proper,  neat,  and  clean — 
three  excellent  virtues,  but  there  are  better  ones. 
However,  it  contains  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  known  specimen  of  Sussex  ironwork,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tomb- slab  of  cast-iron  with  a  raised 
floriated  cross  and  lettering  thereon.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  now  difficult  to  decipher,  and  no  date  could 
I  discover,  but  I  believe  it  runs  thus:  "  Orate  pro 
annema  J hone  Coline"  This  slab  was  most  probably 
cast  at  Socknersh  forge  (I  am  glad  I  have  not  to 
pronounce  the  name !)  in  the  Sussex  iron  age,  when 
Burwash  was  a  busy  centre  of  that  then  flourishing 
industry.  Old  records  state  that  "at  least  50,000 
lusty,  able  men  were  employed  by  the  Sussex  iron- 
masters." The  last  furnace  in  the  county,  at  Ash- 
burnham,  was  extinguished  as  late  as  1809.  The 
manor-house  of  Socknersh,  sheltered  in  a  dell,  still 
exists,  doing  duty  in  its  latter  days  as  a  farmhouse. 
This  old  mansion,  with  its  half-timber  gables,  ivy-clad 
walls,  moss-grown  roof,  and  quaint  porch  with  two 
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curious  and  sculptured  figures  supporting  a  project- 
ing shelter,  makes  an  exceedingly  pleasing  picture — 
one  that  plainly  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  departed  pros- 
perity. Within  are  panelled  rooms,  carved  mantels, 
and  large  open  fireplaces  made  to  burn  wood,  the 
ancient  fuel  of  the  country,  and  one  that  is  much 
used  now  in  such  remote  spots.  Repaired,  Sock- 
nersh  might  still  make  a  very  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
picturesque  home.  Here  probably  it  was  that  "Jhone 
Coline  "  lived  ;  she  may  have  been  either  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  the  then  ironmaster — one  Collins, 
who  was  returned  by  the  Council  as  owner  of  the 
forge  in  1574.  Horsfield,  in  his  History  of  Sussex, 
says  :  "An  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  of 
the  name  of  Collins  resided  at  the  manor  of  Sock- 
nersh,  one  of  whom,  Captain  Collins,  was,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  a  rigid  Puritan,  and,  being  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  celebrated  many  marriages  under  the 
arms  then  in  force.  The  last  of  the  family  died 
without  issue  in  1753." 

At  Burwash  "great  gunnes  "  were  cast,  great  at 
least  for  the  period,  for  the  use  of  the  navy ;  and 
many  others,  rumour  had  it,  were  smuggled  into 
France  by  the  unpatriotic  inhabitants,  probably  to 
be  used  against  us.  From  the  churchyard  is  an 
extensive  view  to  the  south,  looking  right  over 
the  irregular  red  roofs  of  some  pretty  cottages 
standing  in  a  group  below,  waiting  for  an  artist 
to  come  and  paint  them.  In  the  churchyard  is 
the  grave  of  the  Rev.  John  Egerton,  author  of 
Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways,  a  work  that  has 
had  more  than  a  local  reputation.  If  there  be  any- 
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thing  of  further  interest  about  the  church,  we  failed 
to  discover  it,  unless  one  or  two  lines  of  an  epitaph 
to  Obedience  Nevitt,  who  died  in  1617  (how  would 
a  woman  like  to  bear  that  Christian  name  nowadays, 
I  wonder  ?)  are  worth  quoting  as  a  fair  example  of 
tombstone  eulogy  of  the  period : 

Ne'er  Nature  made  a  better  wife, 

By  lawes  Divine  she  squared  her  life  : 

She  was  not  proud,  nor  high  in  aught, 

Save  when  to  Heav'n  she  advanced  her  thought. 

Her  hart  was  an  Exchequer  store 

Of  love  to  friends,  and  bountie  to  the  poor. 

To  whose  fair  life  and  death's  example, 
Love  might  erect  a  statue,  Zeal  a  temple. 

By  the  way,  we  noticed  in  the  church,  close  to  the 
chancel  and  in  front  of  the  pews,  a  stuffed  easy 
arm-chair  and  a  footstool,  we  presumed  for  the  use 
of  an  invalid  parishioner — the  first  time  we  had 
seen  such  a  thing  in  a  church,  and  I  must  confess 
that  it  struck  a  note  out  of  harmony  with  the  tradi- 
tional surroundings  of  a  sacred  edifice.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  arm-chair  was  only  there  tem- 
porarily for  a  wedding,  as  we  noticed  some  tell-tale 
rice  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

Having  seen  all  that  we  deemed  worth  seeing  in 
Burvvash,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  we  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  saw  a  rural  policeman  standing 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  contentedly 
doing  nothing,  according  to  appearances.  I  have 
no  idea  what  induced  us  to  stop  and  bid  him  good- 
day,  but  we  did  so  on  some  unaccountable  impulse 
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of  the  moment.  "  You  be  a-touring  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
policeman  in  response  to  our  salutation.  We  acknow- 
ledged the  fact ;  then  he  proceeded,  "  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  he's  got  a  motor  car  too."  Whether  or  not 
there  was  some  cryptical  meaning  in  that  observa- 
tion we  could  not  make  out,  so  we  merely  remarked, 
"Oh,  has  he?1'  "Yes,"  said  the  guardian  of  the 
law ;  "  and  he  drives  it  all  the  way  up  to  London 
and  back  in  the  day.  Wonderful  things  motor  cars, 
that  they  be.  I'm  not  prejudiced  agin  them  as 
some  folks  are  :  if  I  could  afford  it  I'd  have  one 
myself,  and  I  wouldn't  lose  much  time  about  getting 
it  either.  That  be  a  nice  one  of  yours,  and  I  dare- 
say she  can  move  along  a  bit.  Mr.  Kipling — him  as 
writes  books,  you  know — he  lives  down  that  lane. 
He's  got  a  lovely  old  place  he  bought  and  has 
restored.  It  be  well  worth  seeing ;  it's  a  rare 
beautiful  place.  You  ought  to  drive  down  and  see 
it ;  it's  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away." 
Till  that  moment  we  had  no  idea  that  the  well- 
known  author  lived  near  Burwash,  though  we  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  home  somewhere  in 
Sussex  ;  for  has  he  not  told  us  so  himself  in  charm- 
ing verse  : 

God  gives  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 

But  since  man's  heart  is  small, 
Ordains  for  each  one  spot  shall  prove 

Beloved  over  all. 
Each  to  his  choice,  and  I  rejoice 

The  lot  has  fallen  to  me 
In  a  fair  ground — in  a  fair  ground — 

Yea,  Sussex  by  the  sea  ! 

Apart  from  its  possible  picturesqueness,  we  felt 
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that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  home  of  so 
famous  a  writer ;  at  the  same  time  it  struck  us  as 
somewhat  comical  that  a  rural  constable,  of  all 
people,  should  be  so  enthusiastic  about  the  beautiful, 
and  so  strongly  press  us  to  go  in  search  of  it !  But 
the  road  abounds  in  surprises,  and,  after  all,  there 
be  policemen  and  policemen.  Indeed,  was  not  there 
a  constable  of  the  North  Country  who  had  mani- 
festly mistaken  his  vocation  in  life,  for  he  after- 
wards became  an  artist  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  (though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  seen 
very  poor  pictures  there),  and,  better  still,  sold  his 
paintings?  I  have  read  his  story  in  the  newspapers 
of  some  short  time  back  ;  but  though  I  am  sure 
of  my  facts,  as  far  as  the  newspaper  accounts  go, 
I  cannot  now  remember  his  name,  not  having 
kept  a  cutting ;  but  possibly  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  As  I 
have  remarked,  there  be  policemen  and  policemen, 
which,  I  think,  the  following  little  incident,  given 
to  me  as  absolutely  authentic,  goes  to  prove.  It 
appears  that  a  certain  "  police-trap  "  was  set  to  catch 
naughty  motorists  who  exceeded  the  legal  limit 
over  a  certain  straight  and  open  stretch  of  road  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  a  tempting  one  on  which  "to 
make  the  pace."  It  would  appear  that  the  policemen 
selected  were  rather  a  sporting  lot;  at  least,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  standing  by  to  see  the  fun  observed 
several  cars  go  by  at  a  speed  he  estimated  far  in 
excess  of  the  legal  limit,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
stopped.  Then  came  a  car  tearing  along  in  a  blind- 
ing cloud  of  dust,  at  a  pace  manifestly  far  faster 
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than  the  others.  Now,  thought  the  gentleman  to 
himself,  they  will  certainly  stop  that  car.  When,  to 
his  utter  astonishment,  the  policeman  on  the  watch 
exclaimed  excitedly,  "  Begorra,  that's  the  best  vun 
of  the  lot!" 

Batemans,  we  learnt,  was  the  name  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  house,  and  the  way  thereto  was  down  a 
narrow  lane,  high-banked  and  hedged  on  either 
side.  In  front  of  us  rose  up  rounded  hills  clothed 
with  oak  and  topped  by  pointed  pines.  We  had  not 
gone  far  along  the  lane,  when  against  the  background 
of  woods  we  caught  sight  of  the  ancient  mansion, 
its  grey  and  century -old  walls  bathed  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  Deep  down  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  it 
lay  in  summer  silence,  with  a  little  purling  stream 
and  a  mill  near  by.  From  this  point  we  took  a 
photograph  of  the  place,  here  reproduced,  which 
may  afford  some  idea,  as  far  as  a  photograph  can, 
of  this  picturesque,  stone-built  house  of  olden  days, 
that  has  outlived  generations  of  owners,  and  looks 
strong  and  substantial  still.  A  most  charming  home 
in  very  truth,  essentially  English,  with  all  its  ancient 
beauty  preserved,  a  building  repaired  but  not 
modernised. 

Of  the  past  history  of  Batemans  I  could  glean 
but  little  ;  it  looks  like  a  manor-house,  but  probably 
it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  local  and  wealthy  iron- 
masters as  a  residence  late  in  the  sixteenth  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Like  Socknersh,  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  from  its  first  high  estate  and 
to  have  become  a  mere  farmhouse.  The  property  in 
this  condition  being  offered  for  sale,  it  was  happily 
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purchased  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  repaired,  and  pre- 
served from  further  hurt.  Whether  correctly  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  further  informed  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  useful  motor  car,  making 
this  out-of-the-way  spot  accessible,  Mr.  Kipling 
would  not  have  ventured  to  purchase  even  such  a 
picturesque  and  desirable  old  house,  owing  to  its 
remoteness  from  railways  and  the  outer  world. 
Apropos  of  this,  an  estate -agent  I  met  on  the 
journey  imparted  to  me  the  fact,  that  latterly  he  had 
experienced  a  considerable  demand  for  good  old 
houses  (farmhouses  and  others),  capable  of  being 
restored  and  converted  into  comfortable  homes,  and 
he  put  this  new  and  unexpected  demand  down  to 
the  motorcar.  "There  is  quite  a  boom  in  such 
property,"  he  said  ;  "property  of  this  class,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  at  all  a  few  years  back, 
is  now  readily  saleable,  provided  that  it  is  situated  in 
at  all  a  pretty  country.  Not  long  ago,  nearness  to 
a  railway  was  almost  an  imperative  condition  of  my 
clients ;  now,  very  often  the  stipulation  is,  '  well 
away  from  the  railway."1  The  motor  car  has 
made  what  was  formerly  considered  remote,  readily 
accessible  ;  it  has  greatly  increased  the  amenities  of 
the  country-side  by  materially  extending  the  visiting 
distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time  over 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Six  miles  or  more  from 
the  railway  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the 
owner  of  a  motor  car ;  and  in  comparatively  short 
journeys  (short,  that  is,  reckoned  by  mechanical 
travel)  of,  say,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles,  the  said 
owner  has  positively  the  advantage  over  the  railway, 
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owing  to  his  being  master  of  the  hour  of  departure 
and  arrival,  not  having  to  suit  his  convenience  to 
Bradshaw,  nor  having  to  lose  time  in  driving  to  the 
station  and  back,  with  the  possibility  of  having  to 
wait  for  unpunctual  trains.  Of  course  a  motor  car 
may  break  down  on  the  road,  but  that  is  <(the 
fortune  of  war,"  and  nowadays  so  seldom  happens 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

After  the  mists  of  the  previous  noon  we  had 
fully  expected  rain  that  day,  but  were  happily  dis- 
appointed, for  the  sun  shone  brightly  out  of  a  clear 
blue  sky.  We  had  forgotten  the  old  proverb : 

A  fog  from  the  sea  won't  drown  a  flea  ; 
A  fog  from  the  hill  will  turn  a  mill. 

And  the  mists  had  come  southward  from  the  sea ! 
The  weather-lore  of  England  seems  inexhaustible ; 
this  was  an  entirely  new  saying  to  us,  gathered  with 
several  others  equally  fresh  during  our  tour.  There 
is  a  popular  belief  in  the  country  that  the  weather 
can  be  foretold  by  either  the  ash  or  the  oak  coming 
into  leaf  first.  The  most  generally  accepted  saying 
runs  in  verse  thus  : 

When  the  oak  is  before  the  ash, 
Then  we  shall  scarce  have  a  splash  ; 
When  the  ash  is  before  the  oak, 
Then  we're  sure  to  have  a  soak. 

Another  version  has  it : 

When  the  ash  comes  out  before  the  oak, 
'Tis  a  poor  lookout  for  country-folk  ; 
When  the  oak  comes  out  before  the  ash, 
You're  sure  to  have  some  wheat  to  thrash. 
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But  in  Sussex  we  are  told  that 

If  the  ash  is  out  before  the  oak, 
The  summer  will  be  dust  and  smoke  ; 
If  the  oak  is  out  before  the  ash, 
The  summer  will  be  rain  and  splash. 

Now  these  sayings  are  somewhat  at  variance, 
and  I  know  not  which  of  them  is  to  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  another  bit  of  weather-lore  connected  with 
the  cuckoo  that  is  much  in  vogue  in  the  country, 
and  as  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  may  perhaps  as  well 
give  it  here,  though  possibly  it  will  be  familiar  to 
many  of  my  readers  : 

If  the  cuckoo  sings  when  the  hedge  is  bare, 

Sell  your  horse  and  buy  your  corn  : 
If  the  cuckoo  sings  when  the  hedge  is  green, 

Keep  your  horse  and  sell  your  corn. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  old  rhyme  I  find 
jotted  down  in  my  well-filled  note-book,  anent  the 
cuckoo  in  relation  to  the  South  Country — it  may  or 
may  not  hold  good  of  the  North  : 

In  April  he  shows  his  bill, 

In  May  he  sings  both  night  and  day, 

In  June  his  tune  he  changes, 

In  July  he  flies  away, 

In  August  go  he  must, 

If  he  stay  until  September, 

'Tis  as  much  as  any  man 

Can  remember. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  cuckoo  lays 
her  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  but  the  quaint 
medieval  legend  why  she  does  so  may  not  be  so 
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well  known.  According  to  Dr.  Brewer,  "The  festivals 
of  the  Virgin  used  to  be  held  sacred  even  by  dumb 
animals,  and  that  on  these  sacred  days  all  the 
birds  of  the  air  ceased  building  their  nests  except 
the  cuckoo,  which  was  therefore  doomed  to  rove 
without  having  a  nest  of  its  own."  But  I  am 
wandering  from  the  chronicle  of  our  tour,  and 
wandering,  except  by  road,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
commended. 

Leaving  Batemans,  we  set  forth  on  the  road 
that  runs  along  the  top  of  the  Forest  Ridge,  an 
elevated  stretch  of  road  that  extends  from  Burwash 
to  Heathfield  and  beyond,  affording  the  traveller 
thereon  far-reaching  views  over  a  green  and  smiling 
country  that  is  good  and  restful  for  the  eye  to  look 
upon.  But  only  as  far  as  Heathfield  had  we  planned 
to  go,  and  this  in  search  of  a  genuine  haunted  house 
of  which  we  had  been  told,  one  "  with  no  deception 
about  it."  The  name  of  the  house,  we  learnt,  was 
Warbleton  Priory,  and  we  were  further  informed 
that  it  was  situated  in  a  secluded  spot  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Rushlake  Green,  which  in  turn  was 
not  far  from  Heathfield.  So  much  for  the  locality. 
As  for  the  story  of  the  place,  briefly  put,  for  to  relate 
the  tradition  verbatim  as  we  received  it,  even  could 
I  do  so,  would  take  up  a  whole  chapter  at  least.  I 
know  it  took  up  a  lot  of  our  time  listening  to  it ;  but 
Sussex  country-folk  will  not  be  hurried  when  they 
have  something  to  tell — and  find  a  listener.  It 
would  appear  then,  according  to  our  informant,  that 
somebody  murdered  some  one  else  in  one  of  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  Priory.  No  date,  no  names, 
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and  no  cause  for  the  tragic  deed  were  given,  beyond 
"  it  happened  a  long  time  ago,  afore  my  day,"  which  is 
not  very  definite.  Blood,  of  course,  was  spilt  on  the 
floor,  and  equally,  of  course,  no  amount  of  scrubbing, 
or  even  scraping,  would  remove  it.  So  far  I  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  story  before.  I  know  of  more 
than  one  haunted  house  with  blood-stains  on  the 
floor  that  nothing  will  efface ;  but  it  has  always 
appeared  passing  strange  to  me  that  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  occupants,  who  profess  to  be  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  boldly  take  up  the 
boards  and  replace  them  with  new  ones.  But  this 
is  a  detail.  Besides,  in  some  cases  the  "  blood  "- 
stains  on  the  floor  may  be  a  valuable  thing.  I  have 
even  heard  of  them  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time  in  a  certain  haunted  chamber  that  was  shown 
to  a  curious  public  at  so  much  a  head — but  this 
must  be  a  scandal.  A  haunted  house,  if  reasonably 
accessible,  may  become  a  valuable  property  as  a 
show-place ;  respecting  this  matter  "  I  could  a  tale 
unfold."  But  I  am  digressing,  and  like  the  Sussex 
native  myself  becoming  prolix !  To  return  to 
Warbleton  Priory,  we  learnt  that  there  were  two 
skulls  preserved  in  the  house  on  a  ledge  in  a 
sitting  -  room,  where  they  might  be  always  plainly 
seen,  one  being  that  of  the  murdered  man  and 
the  other  that  of  the  murderer.  Now  if  these 
ghastly  relics  are  removed  from  their  appointed 
place,  unearthly  shrieks,  groans,  and  other  weird 
sounds,  "enough  to  alarm  the  very  dead,"  render 
the  house  unbearable  at  night,  the  cattle  sicken, 
the  crops  wither,  and  even  the  garden  vegetables 
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are  uprooted.  So  the  tenant  is  compelled  to  bring 
the  skulls  back  again,  when  the  cattle  promptly 
recover,  the  crops  revive,  the  noises  cease,  and  all 
is  peace  once  more  ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
uprooted  garden  produce  I  do  not  remember, 
possibly  I  was  never  told.  A  fresh  tenant,  we 
understand,  had  actually  the  temerity,  on  taking 
occupation,  to  bury  the  skulls  one  night  in  the 
garden  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  given,  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  unearth  them  the  next  morning  and 
replace  them  in  their  old  position  in  the  house. 
So  the  skulls  always  came  back,  and  from  their 
post  grinned  down  a  ghastly  triumph  over  their 
molesters.  All  of  which  we  were  assured  was 
"gospel  true."  Here  was  a  promising  haunted 
house  to  visit ;  and  so  we  set  off  post-haste,  or 
rather  motor-haste,  to  inspect  it. 

The  road  thereto  led  us  through  a  district  of 
much  beauty  ;  the  views  from  our  elevated  position 
extended  for  miles  over  an  undulating  and  well- 
wooded  country,  bound  to  the  north  by  a  distant 
wilderness  of  blue -grey  hills.  We  looked  down 
upon  a  landscape  of  woods  and  farms  and  fields, 
the  very  essence  of  pastoral  peacefulness  ;  a  land 
erst  a  portion  of  the  Sussex  Black  Country,  busy 
and  noisy  with  iron-foundries,  with  an  atmosphere 
above  darkened  with  smoke — like  a  story  one  has 
read  of  and  forgotten. 

We  were  now  in  what  hunting  men  term  a 
"henified  "  country — a  district  abounding  in  poultry- 
farms.  Whether  this  new  form  of  farming  is  profit- 
able or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  we  had  plentiful 
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evidence  of  its  existence,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  carts 
laden  with  great  crates,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  filled 
with  cackling  fowls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numbers 
of  roosters  we  found  straying  all  over  the  road,  that 
appear  not  to  have  been  educated  up  to  the  motor 
car,  for,  either  from  ignorance  or  bravado,  they  took 
risks  that  no  other  animal  would  dream  of  doing. 

I  only  trust  that  poultry-farming  may  prove  a 
success,  and  so  help,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to 
bring  people  back  to  the  land.  It  does  seem  an 
anomaly  that  whilst  our  cities  are  growing  and 
becoming  overcrowded,  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
England  should  be  going  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  the  complaint  of  the  surviving  agriculturists  is 
the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  country.  I  know  that 
an  authority  has  said,  "  Some  folk  will  have  trouble 
with  Peter  at  the  Gate  for  what  they  have  written 
about  poultry-farming."  Certainly,  sundry  works 
thereon  take  a  very  rosy  view  of  the  matter  :  it  is 
so  easy  to  prove  anything  on  paper.  A  compiler 
of  guide-books  once  confessed  to  me  that  he  had 
written  a  guide  to  a  country  he  had  never  visited  ; 
gleaning  his  information  from  the  works  of  other 
authors,  dished  up !  So  simple  is  it  to  write  on  any 
subject !  We  endeavoured  to  gather  what  informa- 
tion we  could  at  the  fountain-head,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  particulars  from  a  countryman  :  he  always 
seems  suspicious  as  to  the  purport  of  your  queries. 
One  man  we  managed  to  get  into  conversation  with 
told  us  that  he  rented  fourteen  acres  of  rough  land, 
with  a  large  cottage  ;  the  land  was  poor,  but  the 
rent  was  small.  He  had  rented  this  for  three  years, 
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had  taken  up  poultry-farming,  and  had  managed  to 
make  a  decent  living  out  of  it,  though  "  there's  not 
a  fortune  in  the  business,"  he  added ;  "  however,  it's 
something  to  make  a  living  these  times,  and  there's 
a  pleasure  in  being  your  own  master."  I  wonder 
if  ever  times  are  good  in  the  country.  I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  even 
when  the  crops  are  heavy,  the  farmers  complain  that 
the  prices  are  down.  It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to 
talk  to  a  man  who  took  a  comparatively  cheerful 
view  of  farming — even  though  it  were  only  poultry- 
farming  in  a  small  way.  The  strange  thing  about 
the  story  he  told  to  us  was  that  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  previously  in  London,  and  consequently  had  no 
experience  of  the  business  he  was  carrying  on 
beyond  the  rearing  of  a  few  fowls,  with  difficulty, 
in  his  bit  of  suburban  garden  ;  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  the  country,  and  had  always  a  great  longing  to 
live  in  it.  "I  do  all  the  work  on  the  land  myself," 
he  explained,  "excepting  that  my  son  gives  me  a 
hand  sometimes  when  he  comes  down  here  for  a 
holiday.  The  place  does  not  look  very  tidy,  but  I 
make  it  pay,  and  that's  the  chief  thing,  after  all.  I 
like  the  sort  of  life,  and  it  seems  to  come  quite 
naturally  to  me.  I  even  manag'e  to  find  a  little 
spare  time  to  amuse  myself  by  building  a  log  hut 
like  they  build  in  Canada  " — and  he  showed  us  with 
pride  one  that  he  was  busy  upon.  It  was  a  fairly 
rough  bit  of  work,  as  he  confessed ;  but,  as  he 
remarked,  "  it  is  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  will 
come  in  useful  for  something."  Just  then  he  rushed 
away  from  us,  and  we  noticed  that  he  had  snared  a 
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rabbit  with  a  wire  entanglement.  Taking  it  out,  he 
exclaimed,  "  There,  that  will  do  for  my  dinner !  A 
lot  of  rabbits  come  over  my  land  from  the  woods 
around,  but  I  catch  some  of  them  ;  every  little  helps 
to  make  a  living."  That  man  was  a  born  optimist : 
he  did  not  search  for  happiness,  it  came  to  him.  As 
we  were  about  to  depart,  he  asked  us  if  we  would  go 
into  his  "  humble "  cottage  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
— which  was  very  kind  of  him.  "  My  old  mother 
keeps  house  for  me,"  he  explained;  "and  I'm  sure 
she  would  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  She  is  a 
wonderful  woman.  She  is  over  eighty,  but  her 
memory  is  wonderful.  She  can  tell  you  all  about 
things  that  happened  seventy  years  ago ;  she  is  a 
wonderful  talker,  and  she  loves  to  have  some  one  to 
talk  to."  But  just  then  we  suddenly  discovered  that 
our  time  would  not  permit  a  longer  stay,  so  with 
many  thanks  for  his  kind  offer,  and  wishing  him 
much  prosperity,  we  remounted  the  car  and  once 
more  proceeded  on  our  way. 


CHAPTER    IX 

Reality  versus  romance — A  wayside  monument — Warbleton  Priory 
— Haunted — A  grim  legend — A  punning  inn  sign — Mysterious 
relics — A  door  with  a  history — The  tradition  of  the  pelican — 
Richard  Woodman,  martyr. 

WE  found  Heathfield  to  be  a  clean,  pure-aired 
village  of  no  special  attractions  or  pretensions,  but 
charmingly  set  on  a  height  overlooking  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  situated  amongst  pleasant, 
far-reaching,  and  fragrant  pine  woods.  "  Heffel," 
or  something  that  sounds  like  that,  the  natives  call 
it,  I  presume  on  the  provoking  principle,  so  general 
in  Sussex,  of  pronouncing  place-names  differently  to 
the  way  they  are  spelt  ;  a  custom  that  is,  at  times, 
very  annoying  and  inconvenient  to  the  stranger. 
Near  here  Turner  painted  his  well-known  picture  of 
"  The  Vale  of  Heathfield,"  taking  less  poetic  licence 
in  rendering  the  scene  than  he  generally  allowed 
himself  in  his  landscapes,  which  were,  more  often 
than  not,  romances  on  canvas  rather  than  repre- 
sentations of  actualities.  In  this  case  he  was  com- 
paratively truthful  to  facts,  possibly  because  the 
prospect  from  the  selected  point  of  view  could 
scarcely  pictorially  be  improved  upon.  How 
truthful  Turner  could  be  when  the  prospect  com- 
posed well  naturally  and  pleased  him,  his  view  of 
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Stamford  in  his  "  England  and  Wales"  Series  is  a 
witness,  and  how  audaciously  he  could  romance 
with  reality  the  engraving  of  Llanthony  in  the  same 
collection  shows  ;  for  the  latter  engraving  absolutely 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  mountains 
he  gives  are  not  those  around  the  abbey,  the  placid 
little  river  there  he  has  converted  into  a  roaring 
torrent,  and  the  ruined  building  bears  no  likeness 
whatever  to  Llanthony's  crumbling  pile  ;  it  is  not 
even  Llanthony  idealised  ;  it  is  a  dream  on  paper  of 
a  place  that  has  no  existence — a  beautiful  dream, 
but  still  a  dream. 

There  is  a  curious  and  puzzling  local  tradition 
the  origin  of  which  we  could  not  trace,  that  the  first 
cuckoo  of  the  year  is  heard  at  Heathfield,  it  being 
let  out  of  a  basket  by  an  old  woman  at  Heathfield 
Fair,  which  takes  place  (or  did  take  place,  I  am  not 
sure  which)  on  April  14,  and  in  consequence  is 
(or  was)  known  as  "Cuckoo  Fair."  That,  at  least, 
is  the  tale  that  was  told  to  us.  How  the  early 
cuckoo  was  obtained  was  a  detail  our  informant 
could  not  enlighten  us  upon  ;  he  only  told  us  "  facts." 

Passing  alongside  the  glorious  woodland  expanse 
of  Heathfield  Park,  formerly  the  residence  of  General 
Elliott,  the  famous  defender  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  17/5,  we 
came  to  a  monument  by  the  wayside  that  attracted 
our  attention,  and  dismounting  we  read  : 

Near  this  spot  was  slain  that  hot  rebel  Jack  Cade  by 
Alexander  I  den,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  1450.  His  body 
was  carried  to  London  and  his  head  placed  on  London 
Bridge.  This  is  the  success  of  all  rebels,  and  this 
fortune  chanceth  ever  to  traitors. 
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Naturally,    for,  as    Sir   John    Harrington   epigram- 
matically  puts  it, 

Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

This  monument  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot 
originally  occupied  by  a  country  ale-house,  in  the 
garden  of  which  Jack  Cade  was  playing  bowls  when 
he  was  discovered  by  I  den  and  shot  by  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  Of  the  history  of  Cade's  rising  I 
have  small  knowledge,  never  having  read  up  the 
subject  and  feeling  no  inclination  to  do  so  now  ;  but, 
providing  the  inscription  be  correct,  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  a  Sheriff  of  Kent  should  have  usurped 
the  duties  of  the  Sheriff  of  Sussex.  In  travelling 
about  England  one  is  always  coming  upon  history  : 
it  is  a  country  wherein  the  past  is  delightfully 
mingled  with  the  present. 

We  had  some  trouble — a  good  deal,  in  fact — in 
discovering  Rushlake  Green,  for  it  is  situated  some 
distance  off  the  high-road,  and  the  byways  leading 
thereto  seemed  to  us  a  mere  labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes — a  sort  of  gigantic  maze  with  Rushlake  Green 
as  the  goal.  However,  we  eventually  reached  that 
out-of-the-way  spot,  and  a  very  pretty  village  it 
proved  to  be  ;  a  village  composed  of  a  number  of 
neat  cottages  and  a  house  or  two  in  their  midst, 
each  retired  behind  its  garden,  large  or  small,  not  to 
forget  a  little  inn  with  an  old-fashioned  sign,  all  of 
which  were  gathered  round  a  large  triangular  green, 
given  over,  when  we  were  there,  to  a  donkey  and 
some  geese.  I  would  that  every  hamlet  had  its 
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green,  for  (as  house-agents  say  of  large  grounds)  "it 
adds  greatly  to  the  amenities  of  country  life,"  as  well 
as  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a  spot.  It  is  a  sort  of 
rustic  public  park  where  the  elders  of  the  village 
may  foregather,  and  the  children  may  find  a  play- 
ground, in  place  of  the  dusty,  and  more  or  less 
dangerous,  highway  on  which  they  may  be  run  over. 
My  ideal  village  would  always  possess  a  large  green, 
and  on  May  Day  there  should  be  a  maypole  set  up 
upon  it,  and  of  course  there  would  be  ideal  children 
to  dance  around.  I  know  some  real  villages  that 
approach  my  ideal  very  closely,  but  the  inhabitants 
thereof  and  their  children  lag  somewhat  behind  ! 

Having  found  Rushlake  Green,  the  next  thing 
was  to  discover  the  way  to  Warbleton  Priory.  In 
reply  to  our  inquiries,  we  were  told  to  go  up  a  lane 
for  about  half  a  mile,  when  we  should  come  to  a 
gate  on  our  right,  through  which  we  were  to  go  to 
reach  the  Priory.  So  up  the  lane  we  went  for  what 
we  judged  to  be  about  the  described  distance,  but 
where  we  stopped  there  happened  to  be  several 
gates  in  view,  all  apparently  leading  across  fields, 
and  merely  to  fields  beyond.  The  lane  was  deserted, 
but  we  noticed  a  cottage  a  little  way  ahead.  A 
knock  at  the  door  brought  no  response,  so  difficult 
is  it  at  times  to  find  any  one  of  whom  to  ask  the  way 
in  rural  England.  Little  do  I  wonder  at  an  American's 
astonishment,  when  touring  through  the  southern 
counties,  as  to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  signs  of 
any  human  being,  he  having  expected  the  very 
reverse.  As  John  Burroughs  says,  "  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  traveller  through  any  of  our  older 
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States  will  see  ten  houses  to  one  in  rural  England 
.  .  .  to  American  eyes  the  country  seems  quite 
uninhabited,  there  are  so  few  dwellings  and  so  few 
people  ...  it  is  not  till  you  see  the  towns  and 
great  cities  that  you  can  understand  where  so  vast 
a  population  keeps  itself." 

Higher  up  the  road  we  came  to  a  farmhouse,  and 
fortunately  discovered  a  man  there  unharnessing  a 
horse  from  a  cart.  We  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
us  the  way  to  Warbleton  Priory.  He  responded 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  "  I  be  a  bit  hard  o'  hearing, 
mister."  So  we  approached  him  nearer,  and  in  a 
louder  voice,  slowly  and  clearly  repeated  our  query. 
"Warbleton  Priory!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh  yes,  I 
know  it  well.  They  do  say  as  how  it  be  haunted. 
I  do  wonder  as  how  any  one  will  live  in  it."  Then, 
instead  of  answering  our  question,  he  questioned  us. 
"  Where  be  you  from,  mister  ? "  We  informed  him 
where  we  had  come  from,  to  which  he  remarked, 
"  You've  come  a  long  way,  surely."  We  assented. 
"And  you  want  to  go  to  Warbleton  Priory.  Be 
you  a-wanting  to  see  Mr.  Dash?"  "No,  we  only 
want  to  see  the  house."  "  Well,  it  be  a  goodish  way 
off,  and  it  be  a  terrible  rough  road  to  it  across  the 
fields.  You  see  that  gate  yonder,"  pointing  in- 
definitely down  the  lane,  "  well,  you  go  through  it, 
and  then  through  two  other  gates  and  past  some 
cottages  ;  from  there  you  keep  straight  on  until  you 
come  to  the  house  ;  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more."  We 
thanked  him  for  his  belated  information,  and  by 
further  questioning  having  discovered  which  of  the 
gates  in  view  was  the  correct  one  to  take,  we 
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departed.  When  you  have  to  ask  your  way  in 
Sussex  it  does  not  do  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  if  you 
need  to  ask  it  often  it  takes  up  a  lot  of  time. 

A  rustic  place  I  know 

In  dear  old  sleepy  Surrey, 
Where  life  is  sweet  and  low 

And  nothing  seems  to  hurry — 

sings  W.  E.  Henley.  He  is  fortunate  to  know  one 
such  place,  but  I  know  dozens  in  rural  Sussex. 

Reaching  the  gate,  we  had  a  pleasant  tramp  over 
a  rough  grass-grown  track  that  did  duty  for  a  road. 
At  first  there  were  woods  on  either  hand,  bird- 
haunted  and  shady ;  then  we  came  to  an  open 
stretch  of  green  upland,  from  which  we  dropped 
down  to  a  wooded  hollow.  On  a  clearance  there 
we  caught  sight  of  the  building  of  our  search,  grey- 
walled  and  red-roofed,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
buttressed  wall ;  part  centuries  old,  part  more  recent, 
yet  old  too,  and  both  richly  weather  -  stained  all 
over.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  house  as  the 
rare  beauty  of  its  position  that  appealed  to  us.  A 
more  beautiful  spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even 
in  all  fair  England.  A  sheltered  spot,  yet  one 
sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  wide  views  of  a 
surrounding  country  lovely  with  waving  woods  and 
encircling  hills  of  graceful  outline — a  country  wild 
and  beautiful,  giving  no  suggestion  of  anything  but 
solitude  and  peace.  No  other  house  was  visible  in 
all  the  wide  prospect :  the  eye  rested  only  on  green 
slopes  that  merged  into  many-tinted  woods  from 
which  rose  the  silent  hills,  fir-fringed  near  at  hand 
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and  bare  and  blue  beyond.  You  might  drive  from 
London  to  Scotland  and  during  all  the  journey  find 
nothing  fairer  to  look  upon.  Trust  the  monks  of 
old  to  know  where  to  build  "in  situations  pleasing 
to  the  eye,"  as  well  as  how  to  build.  Here  they 
selected  "  a  spot  the  charm  of  which  is  not  easily 
surpassed,  backed  by  hills  and  uplands,  with  just 
room  enough  on  the  plain  for  the  church,  the 
monastery,  its  outbuildings,  its  gardens,  its  fish- 
ponds, and  its  mill."  So  wrote  Father  Louis,  prior 
of  Storrington,  of  Torre  Abbey  in  Devonshire  ;  but 
the  description  equally  applies  to  the  site  of  that  of 
Warbleton  of  lesser  fame.  Intense  peacefulness 
was  the  keynote  of  the  prospect :  the  slumberous 
tranquillity  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings  im- 
pressed us,  and  it  seemed  so  far  from  anywhere. 
Another  day,  under  a  different  mood  and  sky,  it  is 
possible  that  we  might  have  deemed  the  spot  dreary 
and  desolate ;  yet  I  hardly  think  such  would  have 
been  possible.  The  impression  of  the  moment  was  of 
a  scene  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  such  a  poetic 
impression  is  a  delightful  possession — a  picture  that 
comes  back  to  the  mind  in  after  years  (perhaps  in 
the  dusty  city  streets)  with  a  sense  of  deep  refresh- 
ment. Quite  a  crowded  gallery  of  such  pictures  we 
gathered  in  our  memory  during  our  tour ! 

What  now  remains  of  Warbleton  Priory  has 
been  converted  into  a  delightful  farmhouse.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  form  of  the  building  (for,  though 
pleasing  enough,  this  was  not  specially  charming  in 
outline)  as  the  tender  colouring  of  it — the  rich  golden 
lichen  on  the  ruddy  roofs,  the  delicate  weather- 
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tinting  of  the  walls,  the  contrast  of  the  cool  grey  of 
the  ancient  stone  with  the  warm  red  of  the  tiling, 
and  the  mellowing  effect  of  age  over  all — that  made 
the  picture.  The  building  looked  so  old,  and  the 
country  around  so  young  and  fresh  clad  in  its 
summer  greenery.  Approaching  the  farmhouse,  we 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door,  ostensibly  to  beg 
permission  to  photograph  the  place,  but  with  the 
ulterior  hope  of  being  able  to  get  a  glance  at  the 
interior  and  to  learn  something  of  the  ghostly 
goings-on  within — that  is,  if  there  were  any  truth  in 
the  story  that  had  been  told  to  us.  Anyway,  haunted 
or  not,  the  house  certainly  looked  the  part.  The 
permission  to  photograph  was  readily  granted,  and 
with  a  smile,  by  the  pleasant-spoken  farmer's  wife 
who  opened  the  door  to  us ;  she  even  graciously 
offered  to  remove  some  linen  that  was  hanging  over 
the  garden  wall  to  dry  or  bleach,  that  we  might 
secure  a  better  view.  Wherever  we  went  we 
received  nothing  but  kindness  and  consideration 
from  the  country-folk  ;  but  then  we  travelled  with  a 
good  stock  of  civility,  which,  as  Lady  Montague 
remarked,  "costs  nothing  and  buys  everything." 

We  next  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  her  if  it 
were  a  fact  that  the  house  was  haunted,  if  the  story 
of  the  skulls  were  true,  and  if  by  chance  we  might 
be  allowed  to  see  them.  "Well, "she  replied,  "we've 
only  recently  come  here,  and  have  not  settled  down 
yet.  Some  people  wondered  as  how  we  dared  come 
at  all  on  account  of  the  'aunts."  For  the  moment 
we  thought  she  meant  "ants,"  but  from  her  further 
remarks  we  gathered  that  she  meant  "haunts,1'  that 
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being  her  term,  or  it  may  be  the  local  term,  for 
ghosts.  "As  for  the  skulls,"  she  said,  "they've 
disappeared  ;  some  one  stole  them."  It  struck  us 
as  singular  that  any  one  should  desire  to  steal  such 
ghastly  relics  ;  but  that  was  no  affair  of  ours.  Then 
she  continued,  "  But  if  you  care  to  come  inside  I  will 
be  pleased  to  show  you  over  the  house."  We  were 
only  too  delighted,  and  entered  directly  into  the 
hall,  a  large  apartment.  Here,  on  a  recessed  ledge 
below  an  ancient  stone-mullioned  window,  formerly 
stood  the  skulls  that  have  become  famous  all  the 
country-side  around.  "  Yes  ;  I  heard  the  story  about 
the  skulls  afore  we  came  here,  and  I  don't  know 
as  having  heard  it  that  we  should  have  taken  the 
place,  but  we  lived  in  a  'aunted  house  afore."  (Only 
in  the  word  haunted  did  the  good  body  drop  her  h's, 
which  was  a  little  curious,  and  consequently  made 
that  word  sound  peculiarly  pointed.)  "  Folks  say 
now  that  the  skulls  have  gone  the  'aunts  will  give  us 
no  peace  ;  but  I  baint  afraid  of  'aunts,  and  the  skulls 
were  stolen — we  did  not  turn  them  out.  When 
you've  been  used  to  living  in  a  'aunted  house  you 
don't  think  much  about  it.  There  be  plenty  of 
noises  at  nights  in  these  old  rambling  houses,  and  I 
always  puts  'em  down  to  rats  in  the  walls  and  to 
owls  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  don't  bother. 
I've  always  said  I  won't  believe  in  a  'aunt  until  I've 
seen  one.  This  be  a  very  old  place,  and  the  rats  do 
scamper  about  at  nights  and  disturb  us ;  but  I've 
heard  no  unearthly  screams,  our  cattle  don't  sicken, 
and  our  crops  don't  fail.  But,  would  you  believe  it, 
sir,  the  folks  about  here  actually  tried  to  frighten  us 
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away  ;  for  one  morning  when  we  went  out  early  we 
found  a  lot  of  the  cabbages  in  the  garden  uprooted. 
But  'aunts  don't  come  about  in  hobnail  boots,  do 
they  ?  and  I  saw  the  marks  of  the  boots  plainly  on 
the  soil."  Manifestly  she  was  a  woman  of  nerve, 
probably  with  little  of  romance  in  her  nature,  but  a 
good  housewife,  I'll  be  bound,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
better  thing.  "  The  place  has  a  terrible  name  on 
account  of  the  "aunts,"  she  continued;  "some  folk 
won't  even  come  near  it  at  night-time.  But  I 
expect  we  shall  live  the  'aunts  down,  as  we  did  in 
our  last  house." 

Before  leaving  we  took  a  glance  round  the  hall. 
At  one  end  of  this  there  was  a  great  open-hearth 
fireplace,  with  ancient  dog-irons  bearing  the  date  of 
1563  and  of  excellent  design,  and  at  the  back  stood 
a  large,  oblong  Sussex  fire-back  covered  with  curious 
devices.  Over  the  high  mantel  we  noticed  a  coat- 
of-arms  painted  in  proper  colours  on  a  square  oak 
panel,  the  colours  much  faded  and  smoke-toned  now. 
The  panel,  of  perhaps  two  feet  square,  was  let  in 
flush  with  the  wall,  and  makes  the  only  decoration  of 
the  spacious  apartment.  This  hall  is  said  to  have 
been  the  kitchen  of  the  priory.  I  tried  to  repeople 
it,  in  my  mind's-eye,  with  the  fat  monks  (I  presume 
they  were  fat)  cooking  on  a  feast-day.  I  wonder,  by 
the  way,  if  those  skulls,  with  their  ghostly  history, 
ever  belonged  to  any  of  the  deceased  monks  buried 
in  the  priory  ground.  They  might  readily  have 
been  dug  up  by  a  former  farmer,  and  even  thought- 
lessly taken  indoors  by  him  and  placed  on  the  ledge 
in  the  hall,  where  they  may  have  remained  for  years 
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until  the  tradition  gathered  about  them.  There  was 
a  time  when  people  were  not  so  particular  about 
such  doings  as  they  are  nowadays,  even  to  the 
treasuring  of  such  gruesome  relics.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  :  "  To  be  knav'd  out  of  our  graves,  to 
have  our  skulls  taken,  are  tragic  abominations." 
Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1840,  impious  hands  "  knav'd  " 
away  his  skull,  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Norwich  Hospital. 

On  wishing  good  day  to  the  farmer's  wife  and 
thanking  her  for  her  kindness,  we  remarked  that  it 
was  an  interesting  old  house.  "Well,  it's  old 
enough,  though  I  don't  know  so  much  about  its 
being  interesting,"  said  she;  "and  it's  a  long  way 
from  anywhere.  It's  all  very  well  in  the  summer- 
time, but  on  a  rough  winter's  night,  if  you  wants  the 
doctor  in  a  hurry,  it's  not  very  pleasant.  You  see 
I'm  bound  to  live  here,  and  you  can  go  away  when 
you  like,  which  makes  a  lot  of  difference."  The 
farmer's  wife  was  right  in  her  philosophy :  the 
ability  to  leave  a  spot  when  you  wish  enhances  one's 
appreciation  of  the  finest  scenery.  "  How  happy 
you  must  be  to  live  here  always  in  the  midst  of  such 
lovely  surroundings  !  "  exclaimed  a  visitor  to  a  monk 
of  the  Camaldolese  monastery  that  overlooks  the 
lovely  Bay  of  Naples.  "  How  still  happier  you 
must  be  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  it  whenever 
you  like,"  responded  the  monk.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  story,  and  I  give  it  as  it  came  to 
me  ;  but,  true  or  not,  there  is  much  of  hidden  wisdom 
in  it. 
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From  Warbleton  Priory  we  made  our  way  to 
Warbleton  Church,  some  two  or  more  hilly  miles 
away.  Thither  we  went  because  we  were  told  there 
was  a  curious  chamber  and  door  in  the  church 
tower ;  tradition  having  it  that  the  chamber  was 
used  as  a  prison  during  the  Protestant  persecution 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  that  attached  to  the 
door  were  sundry  iron  instruments  of  torture. 
Besides  these  certainties  there  was  just  the  possibility, 
in  such  a  remote  spot,  of  making  some  discovery  on 
our  own  account ;  and  how  much  greater  delight  is 
there  in  personal  or  unexpected  discoveries  than  in 
having  things  ready  discovered  for  us  by  the  guide- 
book !  If  you  know  nothing,  you  are  open  to  dis- 
cover everything,  besides  being  ever  kept  in  a  state 
of  pleasing  expectancy. 

Warbleton  we  found  to  be  set  upon  a  hilltop, 
the  church  and  churchyard  occupying  the  highest 
point,  from  which  there  are  fine  views  all  round, 
from  the  wilderness  of  wooded  hills  in  the  north  to 
the  long  line  of  undulating  downs  in  the  south  by 
the  sea.  Both  in  variety  and  extent  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful prospect.  Most  views  of  any  magnitude  are 
better  in  one  part  than  another,  but  the  view  from 
the  top  of  Warbleton  Church  tower  is  equally  good 
in  every  direction — a  tower  that  in  its  turn  is  a 
landmark  for  miles  around.  The  village  itself  con- 
sists of  but  a  few  houses,  including  an  ancient  farm- 
stead and  an  old  inn  with  a  punning  sign,  all  clustered 
about  the  church.  On  the  signboard  of  the  inn, 
that  projects  from  the  building  on  a  bracketed  beam, 
is  the  coloured  representation  of  a  huge  barrel,  with 
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a  halberd,  or  some  such  ancient  weapon,  stuck 
through  its  centre ;  and,  lest  the  meaning  of  this 
rebus  should  not  be  clear  to  all,  above  it  was  dis- 
played in  large  letters,  WAR-BILL-IN-TUN. 

The  village  itself  is  a  primitive  place,  and,  with- 
out being  picturesque,  it  has  the  charm  of  naturalness, 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  pleasing,  and  is  certainly 
the  rarer  quality  of  the  two.  Besides  the  quiet  air 
that  pervades  it,  Warbleton  has  the  indefinable  look 
of  being  miles  from  anywhere ;  and  it  is !  Here 
people  appear  to  dwell  contentedly  in  a  calm  back- 
water of  life,  where  the  chief  event  (I  had  almost 
written  excitement !)  of  the  week  is  going  to  church 
on  Sundays.  The  place  gave  us  a  refreshing  sense 
of  remoteness  both  of  time  and  place,  for  it  hardly 
seemed  of  this  century,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
tell  it  might  have  been  many  long  leagues  from 
modern  civilisation. 

The  church  door  happened  to  be  open,  so  we 
went  inside  and  made  first  for  the  tower,  up  which  we 
mounted  by  numberless  stone  steps  worn  concave 
with  the  tread  of  bygone  generations.  In  due 
course  we  came  to  the  curious  and  cumbersome 
door,  with  the  mysterious  iron  instruments  affixed, 
of  which  we  had  been  told  :  there  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  The  chamber  to  which  this  affords  access 
is  a  small  and  gloomy  apartment  lighted  (or  half 
lighted)  by  a  narrow  slit  of  a  window.  It  might 
well  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  prison,  or  a  strong- 
room for  the  keeping  of  valuables.  On  the  floor 
of  this  dismal  chamber  we  noticed  a  very  ancient 
muniment  chest,  strengthened  by  many  bands  of 
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iron  round  it,  and  having  places  for  no  less  than 
seven  padlocks.  It  was  not  locked,  for  all  the 
padlocks  were  missing.  The  lid  was  not  quite  closed, 
and  from  below  it  protruded  a  number  of  torn  and 
age-yellowed  papers  that  we  should  have  greatly 
liked  to  dive  into,  but  we  did  not  feel  entitled  to 
do  so.  Presuming  that  this  chest  is  full  of  parish 
documents,  and  that  they  have  not  been  carefully 
examined,  who  knows  what  an  investigation  of  the 
contents  of  that  chest  might  not  reveal,  especially 
as  Warbleton  (though  a  lonely  and  slumberous 
agricultural  village  now)  has  a  history.  There 
formerly  flourished  important  ironworks,  and  the 
then  owner,  one  Richard  Woodman,  a  famous 
Sussex  martyr,  was,  "  with  ten  other  faithful  servants 
of  God,"  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Lewes  in  1557.  Now 
the  noticeable  thing  about  this  door  is  that  the 
local  folk  to  this  day  call  it  "  Richard  Woodman's 
door,"  which  suggests  the  possibility  that  before 
his  trial,  or  burning,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  that 
chamber,  or  else  (which  seems  somewhat  more 
probable  to  me,  when  both  are  probable)  the  door 
was  constructed  by  Woodman  before  his  appre- 
hension in  order  to  convert  the  chamber  into  a 
strong-room.  For  the  moment  I  am  not  consider- 
ing the  various  iron  devices  attached  to  the  door : 
of  these  presently.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  interesting 
to  learn  something  more  about  this  Richard  Wood- 
man. Fox,  in  his  now  half- forgotten  Book  of 
Martyrs,  says  :  "  Richard  Woodman  by  his  occupa- 
tion was  an  iron-maker  dwelling  in  the  parish  of 
Warbleton,  Sussex.  .  .  .  The  occasion  of  his  appre- 
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hension  was  this  :  There  was  one  Fairebanke  who 
had  some  time  been  a  married  priest  and  served  the 
cure  of  Warbleton,  where  he  had  often  persuaded 
people  not  to  credit  any  other  doctrine  but  that 
which  he  then  preached,  taught,  and  set  forth  in 
King  Edward's  days.  Afterwards,  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  said  Fairebanke,  turning 
head  to  tail,  preached  clean  contrary  to  that  which 
he  had  before  taught.  Whereupon  Richard  Wood- 
man, hearing  him  in  the  church  of  Warbleton  so 
contrary  to  himself,  admonished  him  of  his  incon- 
stancy, how  before  time  he  had  taught  them  one 
thing,  now  another,  and  desired  him  to  teach  them 
the  truth.  For  which  words  he  was  apprehended." 
Now  for  the  door  itself.  It  certainly  is  a  pon- 
derous and  puzzling  affair,  hung  on  three  strong  and 
massive  hinges.  It  is  constructed  of  thick  oak  ;  the 
outer  side  is  covered  by  an  iron  plate  ;  the  inner 
side,  as  it  now  is,  has  a  projecting  piece  of  oak  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  firmly  fixed  across  the  door ; 
between  these  is  a  large  recessed  space,  and  in  this 
space,  attached  to  the  woodwork,  are  a  number  of 
strangely  shaped  pieces  of  iron.  These,  according 
to  local  tradition,  were  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed during  the  Marian  persecution  of  Protestants. 
Beyond  this  no  one  seemed  to  know,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add  to  care,  anything  about  the  matter.  The 
native  sticks  to  it  that  they  are  old  instruments  of 
torture:  "They  'ave  allus  been  called  so,  and  if 
they're  not,  what  be  they  ?  Them  must  'ave  been 
terrible  times  to  live  in,  to  be  sure.  My  fayther 
told  I  about  them,  and  I  expects  as  'is  fayther  told 
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'im,  and  'is  fayther  told  'im  again,  and  so  on  ;  and 
that's  'ow  the  'istory  of  them  'as  come  down  to  us, 
and  that's  'ow  I  knows  what  they  be."  I  have  but 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  medieval  instruments  of 
torture,  and  that  little  knowledge  has  been  gleaned 
chiefly  from  sundry  illustrations  in  an  old  work 
(the  name  of  which  has  now  escaped  my  memory) 
that  roughly,  but  very  realistically,  pictured  the  tor- 
turing of  certain  Protestant  martyrs  :  a  work,  I 
remember,  that  I  used  positively  to  gloat  over  on 
Sunday  afternoons  when  a  boy,  as  it  was  the  only 
book  I  was  allowed  to  read  on  that  day  that  appealed 
to  me — "  the  rest  were  all  but  leather  or  prunello." 
But  why  this  book  of  horrors  should  have  been 
especially  considered  suitable  and  pleasant  Sunday 
reading  I  never  could  divine.  I  doubt  if  that  work 
were  authoritative,  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not  recall  to 
mind  any  machine  of  torture  represented  therein 
composed  of  so  many  parts. 

On  taking  a  broad  glance  of  Richard  Woodman's 
door  and  the  various  pieces  of  iron  thereon  (many 
of  which  appear  to  work  on  pivots),  the  whole  affair 
suggests  to  me  the  broken  remains  of  a  cumbersome 
and  complicated  lock,  such  as  the  medieval  crafts- 
man delighted  in  constructing,  specimens  of  which 
(though  chiefly  in  connection  with  iron  chests)  may 
be  seen  in  many  museums.  Provided  these  pieces 
of  curiously  shaped  iron  once  formed  part  of  a  medi- 
eval "  Chubb"  lock,  I  have  honestly  to  confess  that 
I  cannot  see  how  they  worked,  nor  could  I  trace  a 
keyhole  :  possibly  the  whole  thing  was  an  experi- 
ment, or  more  possibly  it  was  never  finished,  for 
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Woodman  may  have  been  apprehended  for  heresy 
when  at  work  upon  it.  Here,  I  think,  we  have  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  is  my  impression  that 
this  door  was  intended  to  protect  a  strong-room  or 
a  prison,  and  my  impression  is  confirmed  'by  the 
fact  that  the  outer  side  of  the  door  is  covered  by  an 
iron  plate.  It  may  well  be  also  that  the  two  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  wood  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  side  originally  received,  or  were  intended 
to  receive,  a  similar  iron  plate,  and  so  to  enclose  the 
lock. 

This  Richard  Woodman  was  a  prosperous  iron- 
master, employing  at  times  a  hundred  workmen, 
according  to  his  own  testimony  and  pleading  when 
undergoing  his  examination  :  "  Let  me  go  home," 
said  he,  "  I  pray  thee,  to  my  wife  and  children,  to 
see  them  kept,  and  other  poore  folk  that  I  would  set 
aworke  by  the  help  of  God.  I  have  set  aworke  a 
hundred  persons  all  the  yeare  together."  And  the 
name  of  this  Sussex  martyr  is  still  green  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  country-folk  around. 

The  tower  of  Warbleton  Church  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a  structure  should  be — strong, 
simple,  well  proportioned,  suitable  to  its  purpose, 
and  dignified — at  the  moment  I  cannot  recall  another 
country  church  tower  with  all  these  qualities  so 
happily  combined.  In  the  nave  of  the  church  we 
noticed  a  curious  pew  elevated  on  oak  posts,  and 
approached  by  a  staircase.  This  peculiar  arrange- 
ment for  "  the  quality  "  to  worship  in,  well  removed 
above  and  away  from  the  common  folk,  bears  the 
date  of  1722.  I  never  remember  having  seen  any- 
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thing  quite  like  it  in  a  church  before,  and  have  no 
desire  to  see  anything  like  it  in  one  again.  Of 
more  interest,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  sacred 
interior,  was  a  very  fine  and  fairly  perfect  brass  that 
we  discovered  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  This  is 
beautifully  engraved  with  an  effigy  in  full  length, 
and  in  full  canonicals,  of  William  Prestwick,  Dean 
of  Hastings,  deceased  "Anno  Millesimo  quater  C. 
ter  duodena"  Above  the  figure  is  shown  a  decora- 
tive Gothic  canopy,  on  which  is  represented  "  The 
Pelican  in  her  Piety  " — that  is,  a  pelican  wounding 
herself  to  feed  her  young  with  her  blood.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  according  to  medieval  tradi- 
tion, this  bird  succoured  her  young  thus,  and  even 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when, 
in  Hamlet,  he  makes  Laertes  say  : 

To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms  ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

Still  earlier  tradition  asserts  that  even  if  the  young 
be  dead,  the  mother  sits  on  the  dead  birds  in  the 
nest,  pours  her  blood  over  them,  and  revives  them, 
and  they  feed  on  her  blood.  Dr.  Brewer  quotes  a 
verse  from  Skelton's  Armoury  of  Birds  to  this 
effect : 

Then  sayd  the  Pellycayne, 

When  my  birds  be  slayne, 
With  my  bloude  I  them  revive. 

Scrypture  doth  record, 

The  same  dyd  our  Lord, 
And  rose  from  dethe  to  lyfe. 

As  we  were  strolling  round  the  quiet  churchyard 
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before  leaving,  we  noticed  a  large  stone  set  upright 
in  the  boundary  wall,  and  inscribed  thereon  we  read 
the  following  simple  notice  :— 

Close  By 

in 
The  Meadow 

Behind 

Stood  The 

Abode  of 

Richard 

Woodman 

Farmer  and 

Iron-Master 

22     JUNE     1557 

Very  pleasant  on  that  fine  day  looked  the  meadow 
sloping  gently  to  the  south  from  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Fair  and  bright  it  lay  in  the  full  summer  sunshine, 
with  the  wide  expanse  of  well-wooded  country  spread 
out  below  :  a  country  that  gradually  faded  away  into 
a  far  horizon  of  dim  and  dreamy  downs  where  the 
land  seemed  merged  in  the  sky  and  all  was  a  blue 
uncertainty — a  distance  vague  and  vast.  Much  as 
Richard  Woodman  saw  the  country  those  eventful 
centuries  gone,  so  did  we  :  the  hills  have  changed 
not,  the  country  around  is  still  wild  and  wooded,  and 
the  few  farmsteads  and  cottages  dotted  about  it 
are  all  so  remote  and  time-dimmed  that  they  are 
unobtrusive  and  little  affect  the  view. 

Though  of  so  long  ago,  the  simple  reading  of  the 
inscription  on  that  stone  excited  a  curious  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  within  me.  Just  then  the  past 
seemed  very  near  and  real  to  me,  and  I  felt 
genuinely  sorry  for  Woodman  ;  in  the  illusion  of  the 
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moment  the  tragic  event  of  his  burning  appeared 
quite  recent,  and  I  further  felt  that  at  all  risks  I  must 
go  in  search  of  that  religious  impostor  and  recal- 
citrant priest  Fairebanke,  and  give  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind  !  Then  I  realised  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  that  there  was  no  good  in  being  angry  with  a 
dead  man,  even  though  he  were  ever  so  mean  a 
creature.  Here  Richard  Woodman,  because  he 
boldly  desired  his  rector  to  "  teach  the  truth,"  was 
dragged  from  his  wife,  his  little  children,  and  his 
home,  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  by  order  of  a  Church 
calling  itself  Christian — a  Church,  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  which  is  presumed  to  be  charity!  And 
still  what  the  world  so  sadly  needs  is  charity,  with 
gentleness  and  kindness,  and  a  creed  that  blesses. 

So  many  Gods,  so  many  Creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 
When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs. 


CHAPTER   X 

The  spirit  of  roving — A  nobleman  as  a  poacher — Ringmer — 
Majesty  or  beauty — The  charm  of  South  Country  villages — Bad 
roads — Carriages  drawn  by  oxen — Chelwood  Common — Unex- 
plored Britain — Wide  prospects — Ashdown  Forest — A  chat  by 
the  way — Tramps. 

HE  is  a  philosopher  who  owns  a  motor  car  and  is  con- 
tent to  loiter  as  well  as  to  make  haste,  and  who  finds 
no  special  pleasure  in  the  making  of  long  journeys 
just  because  they  are  long,  and  for  no  other  cause. 
A  wise  man  uses  his  car  for  pleasure,  and  boasts  not 
of  long  distances  accomplished  in  so  much  time  ; 
for,  after  all,  this  is  but  an  empty  boast.  I  think  it 
was  Humboldt  who  remarked  of  a  certain  traveller 
that  "he  had  gone  farther  and  seen  less  than  any 
one  he  knew." 

Of  late  we  had  loitered  about  the  country-side, 
and  had  only  made  haste  on  short  stretches  of  road 
that  soon  came  to  an  end  ;  we  had  been  leisurely 
exploring,  and,  comparatively  speaking  for  motorists, 
had  not  gone  far,  whatever  we  had  seen.  But  we 
had  enjoyed  ourselves  vastly,  and  as  we  did  not 
measure  beauty  by  the  mile,  or  set  forth  a-touring 
to  get  over  so  much  ground,  we  were  well  satisfied 
with  our  doings.  On  leaving  Warbleton  Church, 
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however,  the  spirit  of  wider  roving  took  possession 
of  us — not  precisely  a  spirit  of  speed,  but  one  of 
progress — we  would  fare  forth,  with  fewer  stops  on 
the  way,  into  a  fresh  country,  and,  having  reached  it, 
resume  our  leisurely  exploring.  At  least  that  was 
our  mood  of  the  moment,  but  we  left  ourselves  the 
liberty  of  caprice,  for  caprice  is  the  soul  of  uncon- 
ventional travel.  We  made  a  plan  to  keep — until  a 
better  one  presented  itself  to  us. 

After  leaving  Warbleton  we  made  no  stop  until 
we  reached  Hellingly,  where  we  called  a  short  halt, 
for  it  was  a  pretty  village,  and  a  picturesque  old 
farmhouse  near  by  tempted  us  to  photograph  it. 
The  name  of  this  farmstead  we  learnt  was  Horse- 
lunges,  and  we  further  learnt  that  it  had  been 
formerly  a  moated  manor-house ;  indeed,  at  first 
sight  we  imagined  something  of  the  kind,  for  there 
was  a  look  of  ancient  distinction  about  it  as  though 
it  had  seen  better  times,  and  a  dignity  as  though  it 
were  too  proud  to  mourn  its  departed  grandeur.  It 
was  a  building  with  a  character,  and  some  buildings 
have  as  much  character  about  them  as  human 
beings  :  age  has  left  its  mark  upon  them  as  well  as 
upon  mankind.  A  building  long  inhabited,  in  course 
of  ages  seems  to  become  half-humanised  ;  a  some- 
thing much  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  mere 
bricks,  or  stones,  and  mortar  ;  a  something  that  is 
wholly  indefinable,  yet  very  real:  and  this  something 
Horselunges  very  positively  possessed.  The  dyke 
around  it  is  now  weed-grown,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  duck-pond  rather  than  "  a  moat  defensive  to  a 
house."  Still,  it  tells  its  story  of  the  past.  It  was  at 
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a  spot  not  far  from  this  house  that  the  ill-fated 
Lord  Dacre  of  Hurstmonceaux,  whilst  poaching  on 
the  land  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham,  shot,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  a  keeper,  for  which  that  wild  young 
nobleman  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  June  29, 
1541.  But  why  a  nobleman  with  a  large  park  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  deer  of  his  own  therein  should 
play  the  dangerous  game  of  poaching  on  his  neigh- 
bour's preserves,  when  poaching  was  a  far  more 
serious  crime  than  it  is  even  nowadays,  is  a  mystery. 
One  can  only  put  it  down  to  the  want  of  more  lawful 
excitement.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  search 
for  excitement  created  a  tragedy. 

For  a  space,  after  Hellingly  we  struck  upon  an 
uninteresting  and  uneventful  country  given  over 
to  fields  and  farming,  but  a  country  redeemed  from 
the  commonplace  by  the  long  curving  line  of  the 
companionable  downs  in  the  near  distance.  The 
sloping  sides  of  the  downs  showed  a  mass  of  golden 
green  in  the  sunshine,  a  silvery  grey  where  the 
cloud-shadows  rested  upon  them,  and  a  purple  grey 
in  their  hollow  recesses.  We  looked  for  beauty 
beyond  the  succession  of  tame  fields  immediately 
around  us  to  the  changeful  glory  of  these  downs 
with  their  accidents  of  light  and  shades  and  their 
fading,  soft,  vapoury  distances  leading  the  eye  and 
turning  the  thought  into  the  far-away  country.  The 
South  Downs  are  a  class  of  scenery  by  themselves. 
Neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it  do  I  know  of 
anything  quite  like  them — so  smooth  of  surface,  so 
rounded  ("muttony"  they  have  been  aptly  called, 
though  I  forget  now  who  applied  that  adjective  to 
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them),  so  bare  yet  richly  green ;  low  in  elevation, 
considered  as  hills,  yet  impressive  owing  to  their 
continuity  of  line  that  ends  only  in  a  horizon  of 
hazy  blue  or  grey,  their  boldness  yet  gracefulness 
of  contour,  and  the  grand  sweeps  of  their  curves. 
Such  hills,  open  as  they  are  to  the  unsheltered  sun- 
shine, would  be  baked  brown  and  be  grassless  in 
a  warmer  and  less  moist  climate ;  it  is  the  happy 
combination  of  hill  and  climate  that  gives  the  South 
Downs  their  unique  charm  :  they  have  a  familiar, 
friendly  look,  both  eye  and  foot  can  wander  over 
them  without  restraint,  and  their  colouring  is 
beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 

It  was  a  purely  agricultural  country  we  passed 
through,  with  no  special  signs  of  prosperity  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  poverty  on  the  other :  a  land  of  no 
sharp  contrasts,  not  objectionable  on  account  of 
ugliness,  nor  yet  admirable  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
If  it  had  been  really  ugly,  or  really  beautiful,  it 
would  have  been  more  interesting ;  as  it  was,  it  was 
featureless.  But,  scenery  apart,  the  exhilarating 
freshness  of  the  air  that  came  to  us  unchecked  from 
over  the  downs  and  the  sea,  with  a  savour  of  salt 
mingled  with  a  scent  of  the  land  in  it,  was  a  thing 
to  be  enjoyed.  It  was  both  balmy  and  bracing,  and 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  breeze  that  made  us 
feel  so  hungry  ;  then,  beyond  a  lonely  little  inn  the 
road  dipped  down  to  a  sheltered  dell,  and  there, 
beneath  some  branching  trees,  we  stopped  a  while, 
when  it  struck  us  that  possibly  we  had  not  appreci- 
ated the  scenery  because  we  were  hungry.  Any- 
way, after  that  halt,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
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with  our  hunger  appeased,  the  scenery  suddenly 
appeared  to  improve  vastly ;  we  even  ventured  to 
exclaim  that  it  was  "quite  pretty,"  though,  as  the 
character  of  the  landscape  had  in  no  way  changed, 
the  change  must  have  been  in  ourselves. 

Not  being  sure  of  our  road,  we  pulled  up,  if  such 
be  the  correct  expression  to  apply  to  motor  cars 
when  they  stop,  at  a  small  collection  of  houses  and 
asked  how  far  it  was  to  Laughton,  as  we  had  noticed 
that  name  marked  on  our  map,  and  it  appeared  to 
us  that  we  were  an  over-long  time  in  getting  there, 
when,  to  our  surprise,  we  received  the  following 
reply  to  our  query  :  "  Why,  sir,  you  be  in  the  city." 
The  man  spoke  quite  seriously,  and  we  thanked  him 
quite  seriously  and  departed. 

Now  succeeded  a  long  stretch  of  lonely,  level 
road  that  took  us  through  an  open  country  with 
nothing  on  the  way  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
succession  of  tilled  fields  with  their  trim  hedges  but 
some  far-apart  farmsteads  and  a  solitary  house  of 
entertainment  boasting  the  title  of  "  The  Railway 
Inn  "  :  so  called,  I  presume,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
well  out  of  hearing  and  sight  of  the  locomotive. 
How  this  solitary  inn  secured  sufficient  custom  to 
make  the  keeping  of  it  pay  was  a  mystery  to  us  ;  for 
the  inhabitants  around  were  manifestly  few,  and  the 
travellers  on  the  road  seemed  fewer  still — that  is,  if 
we  could  judge  by  the  traffic  that  came  along  it 
when  we  drove  by,  for  we  passed  nothing,  and  only 
met  a  man  with  a  dog,  in  some  six  miles. 

Then  we  came  to  the  cheerful-looking  village  of 
Ringmer,  with  its  pleasant -featured  inn  standing 
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full  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  picturesque  cottages 
grouped  by  the  side  of  its  large  green.  These 
South  Country  villages — with  their  neat  cottages, 
cottages  that  mostly  possess  little  gardens  gay  and 
sweet  with  flowers,  their  spacious  greens,  and 
general  look  of  homeliness,  contentment,  and  sunni- 
ness — greet  the  traveller  with  an  air  of  friendliness, 
and  make  very  pleasant  pictures  to  gaze  upon. 
One  and  all,  they  are  essentially  English,  but  none 
the  less  attractive  or  beautiful  on  that  account. 

The  South  Downs,  as  viewed  from  in  and  about 
Ringmer,  are  seen  at  their  best :  they  are  not  so  far 
off  as  to  escape  the  careless  eye,  nor  yet  so  near  as 
to  lose  the  sense  of  mystery,  yet  near  enough  to  claim 
attention — you  could  not  pass  them  unheeded  by. 
It  was  indeed  the  extended  prospect  of  the  Downs 
from  Ringmer  that  caused  White  of  Selborne  to 
write  rapturously  of  them  as  "that  majestic  chain 
of  mountains."  To  me  they  seem  more  beautiful 
than  majestic  :  their  outline  is  gentle,  they  have  no 
"frowning  crags,"  their  height  is  insignificant,  they 
are  toy  mountains  which  any  child  might  climb  to 
the  top  in  safety  and  in  short  time — the  "daisied 
downs  "  of  the  poet  given  over  to  sheep,  the  sun, 
and  the  wind.  Still,  seen  through  the  magic  of 
wandering  sea- mists  that  frequently  roll  over  and 
hide  the  low  summits  of  these  downs  and  magnify 
their  apparent  size,  they  certainly  do  at  times  loom 
up  grandly  and  impressively  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  Seen  thus  they  might  be  the  massive 
buttresses  of  some  great  cloud -covered  peak;  but 
when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  sky  is  clear,  to  use 
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the  term  "majestic"  of  them  is  surely  rather  strain- 
ing even  poetic  licence — you  could  not  say  more  of 
the  Matterhorn ! 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
Sussex  bore  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  badness 
of  its  roads.  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  writing  to 
his  wife  in  the  spring  of  1690,  remarked  :  "  Sussex 
ways  are  bad  beyond  imagination  "  ;  and  about  this 
period  we  learn  that  "it  was  no  infrequent  thing  to 
see  gentlefolk  drawn  in  their  carriages  by  a  team  of 
oxen,  the  ways  being  impassable  for  horses" — and 
the  roads  about  Ringmer  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  in  Sussex!  It  is  related  of  Sir 
Herbert  Springett,  who  lived  at  Broyle  Place,  near 
Ringmer,  about  the  year  1620,  that  he  used  to 
drive  to  church  on  a  Sunday  behind  eight  oxen. 
Daniel  Defoe  in  his  A  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  by  a  Gentleman,  a  work  published  in  1724, 
in  describing  his  journey  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
Lewes,  when  his  road  would  take  him  presumably 
through  Ringmer,  says:  "  Here  I  had  a  sight  which, 
indeed,  I  never  saw  in  any  other  part  of  England 
before — namely,  that  going  to  a  church  at  a  country 
village"  (qy.  Ringmer)  "not  far  from  Lewes,  I  saw 
an  ancient  lady,  and  a  lady  of  very  good  quality,  I 
assure  you,  drawn  to  church  in  her  coach  by  six 
oxen  ;  nor  was  it  done  in  frolic  or  humour,  but 
from  sheer  necessity,  the  way  being  so  stiff  and 
deep  that  no  horses  could  go  it."  And  the  curious 
thing  about  this  state  of  affairs  was  that  the  impass- 
able condition  of  the  Sussex  roads  appears  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  security  ;  for  it  is  on 
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record  that  when  a  road  from  London  to  Brighton 
through  Hurstpierpoint  was  projected,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  last  place  "  petitioned  Parliament  against 
it,  under  the  fearful  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  down  from  London  cut- 
throats, pickpockets,  house  -  burglars,  etc.,"  and 
had  motor  cars  been  invented  then  they  might 
have  added  them  to  the  list,  "  besides  introducing 
amongst  the  country-folk  every  kind  of  contamina- 
tion " !  But  in  the  matter  of  roads  things  have 
changed  vastly  for  the  better  in  Sussex,  and  to-day, 
though  not  the  best  in  the  kingdom  as  to  surface, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  worst ;  some  of  their 
gradients  might,  however,  be  improved,  and  many 
of  their  sharp  and  sudden  right-angle  turnings  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

From  Ringmer  we  made  our  way  nearly  due 
north  to  Uckfield,  along  another  stretch  of  almost 
deserted  road.  When  I  say  this,  I  mean  that  we  saw 
only  a  few  fowls  upon  it  and  an  unattended  horse 
grazing  unconcernedly  by  the  wayside,  but  that  was 
all,  in  about  eight  miles  :  the  deserted  state  of  some 
country  roads  in  thronged  England  is  a  cause 
of  ceaseless  wonderment  to  me,  even  when  and 
where  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  wonder 
about.  At  last  the  loneliness  of  our  road,  like  all 
things  else  in  the  world,  good  or  bad,  came  to  an 
end  :  fields  and  hedges  gave  way  to  houses  and 
pavements,  and  we  found  ourselves  traversing  the 
little,  uninteresting,  though  long  and  steep-streeted 
town  of  Uckfield — a  place  where  nothing  special 
has  happened,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  possibly 
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never  will.  Nor  is  it  a  spot  to  suggest  or  to  beget 
romance.  In  this  respect  much  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  a  place,  and  that  of  Uckfield  is  neither 
inspiriting  nor  inspiring.  It  would  take  a  second 
Shakespeare  to  be  born  there,  or  to  write  about 
it,  to  bring  fame  to  Uckfield  ;  and  it  takes  long 
centuries  to  breed  a  Shakespeare.  Scarcely  less 
could  do  it. 

Once  clear  of  Uckfield  and  its  dull  ugliness,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  very  pleasant  country,  abound- 
ing in  sturdy  oaks  and  great  branching  elms  with  a 
wealth  of  leafage  that  cast  irregular  patches  of  grey 
and  grateful  shade  over  the  sunlit  pastures — pastures 
dotted  with  daisies  and  golden  with  buttercups  that 
made  them  good  to  look  upon.  It  was  a  simple 
country  composed  of  hedges,  big  trees,  and  sloping 
meadows,  green  and  restful.  There  was  no  ambitious 
note  about  it — a  country  one  could  drive  through 
and  delight  over  its  soothing  tranquillity  in  a  dreamy 
way,  for  there  was  nothing  disturbing  around.  It  was 
all  broadly  beautiful,  without  any  special  beauty  that 
called  for  particular  admiration — the  eye  was  every- 
where satisfied  without  being  worried  or  fatigued. 
I  can  now  remember  nothing  of  the  scenery  beyond 
its  general  pleasantness  and  pronounced  peaceful- 
ness,  both  of  which  impressed  me  at  the  time,  and 
both  of  which  still  linger  gratefully  in  my  memory : 
one  word,  where  many  might  fail,  may  perhaps 
express  it — benevolent. 

Passing  through  the  prettily  situated  village  of 
Maresfield,  our  road  began  gradually  and  steadily  to 
rise  till  we  reached  high  ground  and  a  different 
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atmosphere  and  a  different  outlook ;  the  green 
luxuriance  of  the  country  we  had  so  recently  passed 
through  had  markedly  changed  for  a  wild  aspect  of 
open  uplands,  bleak  and  wind-swept.  To  the  right 
we  looked  down  and  over  an  uncultivated  valley  on 
to  a  wilderness  of  tangled  hills,  all  bleak  and  barren 
from  sun-bathed  summit  to  shady  valley,  except  for 
a  thin  and  partial  clothing  of  bracken,  heather,  and 
gorse  that  struggled  for  existence  on  their  sloping 
sides.  Wild  and  bare  though  the  prospect  was, 
and  strangely  so  for  Southern  England,  it  had  the 
attraction  of  fine  and  varied  colouring  ;  the  sandy 
soil  showing  yellow  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  rich  red 
yellow  where  stained  with  ironstone — tints  which, 
mingled  with  the  purple  of  the  heather,  the  green  of 
the  bracken,  and  the  glowing  gold  of  the  gorse, 
were  a  revelation  of  beauty.  A  land  so  rich  in 
colour  and  yet  so  poor  in  soil  that,  according  to  a 
local  saying,  "  it  would  make  even  a  crow  shed  tears 
to  fly  over  it "  ;  though  why  a  crow  should  bother 
his  black  head  about  soil  or  scenery  I  cannot 
conceive.  However,  country  sayings  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  petty  details. 

Nutley  was  the  next  village  we  came  to,  and 
here,  getting  tired  of  the  main  road,  we  ventured 
on  to  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left ;  and  a  very  narrow 
and  winding  lane  it  proved  to  be,  and  in  the  narrowest 
part  we  met  a  big  traction-engine  puffing  noisily 
along.  We  doubted  if  there  were  room  for  both 
of  us,  but  by  each  taking  to  the  ditch  we  just 
managed  to  squeeze  by.  The  driver  of  the  engine 
did  not  like  having  to  take  the  ditch,  nor  for  that 
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matter  did  we.  "  Them  things,"  he  exclaimed  scorn- 
fully as  we  passed  carefully  by,  "ought  not  to  be 
allowed  on  the  public  roads  " — which  seemed  to  us 
a  case,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  "  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black."  Still,  as  a  joking  word  often  soothes  a  man's 
injured  feelings,  we  most  politely  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  had  not  scratched  his  varnish  ;  but  in  this 
case  our  well-intended  words  failed,  and  he  shouted 
to  us  more  wrathfully  than  ever,  "  I  hope  as  how 
the  blooming  thing  will  blow  up  !  "  We  pretended 
not  to  hear,  and  shouted  back,  "  Thanks,  and  the 
same  to  you,"  and  then  we  slipped  in  the  full-speed 
lever  and  hastened  away.  Possibly  it  might  take 
some  time  to  get  a  heavy  traction-engine  one-half 
in  a  ditch  out  of  it  again ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  a  right  to  our  share  of  the  road, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  get  it. 
and  the  detail  of  the  ditch  difficulty  was  no  affair 
of  ours. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  and,  wholly  unex- 
pectedly, we  emerged  from  the  narrow,  hedge- 
bound  lane  into  a  wide  and  great  open  space,  with 
a  vast  overarching  sky  above  that  flooded  the 
country  with  cheerful  light — Chelwood  Common, 
we  made  this  spot  out  to  be  from  our  map — a 
glorious  expanse  of  elevated  waste  (for  we  were 
high  up  in  the  world)  sloping  gently  to  the  sun- 
shine and  the  south  :  a  common  gay  with  gorse, 
purple-stained  with  heather,  and  green  with  waving 
bracken  ;  and  besides  these  upon  it  flourished  many 
a  fine  old  holly  tree,  a  tree  that  one  seldom  finds 
growing  wild  by  the  wayside.  The  view  from 
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Chelwood  Common  is  extensive  and  enchanting. 
Were  it  only  near  a  fashionable  watering-place  it 
would  make  that  place's  fortune  ;  but,  being  far  from 
anywhere,  its  beauties  are  reserved  for  the  few 
appreciative  passers-by — and  I  wonder  how  many 
of  them  there  are  in  the  year  ?  Some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  England  is  but  little  known,  and  some  of 
the  loveliest  scenery  in  England  has  been  spoilt 
because  it  has  become  famous ;  and  of  the  two  the 
former  is  the  lesser  loss — if  loss  it  be.  The  wise 
traveller  discovers  his  own  beauty-spots,  and  they 
come  all  the  more  delightfully  to  him  because  they 
have  not  been  constantly  written  about,  endlessly 
photographed  and  painted,  so  that  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared for  what  he  is  going  to  see,  and  no  pleasant 
surprise  is  possible.  The  guide-books  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  beauties  of  Britain.  A  land- 
scape artist  once  took  me  to  a  little  secluded  valley 
in  North  Wales — a  valley  as  beautiful  as  tumbling 
water,  green  and  clear,  grey  rock  and  overhanging 
cliff,  old  stone  moss-grown  bridges,  sloping  woods 
of  birch  and  fir,  ancient  cottages  and  tiny  farm- 
steads, and  a  hoary  droning  old  water-mill,  with  a 
peep  of  distant  mountains  as  a  fitting  background, 
could  make  it ;  a  valley  in  which  he  had  painted 
many  a  picture — in  fact,  he  confided  to  me  that  he 
had  brought  up  a  family  on  the  pictures  he  had 
painted  there  and  sold  to  an  appreciative  public  ; 
and  though  this  charmed  valley  is  but  five  short 
miles  from  one  of  the  tourist-thronged  villages  of 
Wales,  he  had  never  met  a  tourist  proper  in  it,  and 
no  guide-book  to  Wales  that  ever  I  have  come 
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across  has  so  much  as  mentioned  the  spot — and  I 
trust  they  never  may. 

But,  after  this  digression,  to  return  to  the  view 
from  Chelwood  Common.  Below  us  lay  a  fair 
country  of  undulating  woods  mingled  with  meadows 
and  tilled  fields ;  but  the  woods  prevailed,  and 
wandering  deviously  along  the  hillsides  we  could 
trace  little  white  roads,  now  lost  for  a  space,  now 
reappearing,  that  led  to  old  gabled  farmsteads 
peeping  above  the  surrounding  trees  or  to  red- 
roofed  cottages  half  drowned  in  foliage ;  and  here 
and  there  a  thin  film  of  blue  uprising  smoke  told  of 
a  homestead  wholly  hidden  from  view.  It  was  one 
of  those  revelations  of  scenery  that  ever  and  again 
greet  the  fortunate  traveller  by  road  :  one  of  those 
scenic  surprises  that  charm  the  more  because  they 
so  often  come  when  least  expected — and  this  is  one 
of  the  great  fascinations  of  travelling  through  a  fresh 
and  unfamiliar  country,  even  though  that  country  be 
England. 

Chelwood  Common  was  succeeded  by  another 
stretch  of  narrow  lane,  after  which  we  reached  a 
more  open  road  with  wide  grassy  margins  by  its 
side — a  road  bounded  on  either  hand  by  stately 
Scotch  firs,  whose  tall  madder-red  trunks,  fantas- 
tically twisted  branches,  and  dark  needle-like  foliage 
above  gave  quite  a  character  to  the  road.  I  do  not 
know  a  pleasanter  bit  of  highway  in  Britain,  though 
I  know  many  as  pleasant,  but  only  one  of  the  same 
special  character,  and  that  lies  over  Dunsmore 
Heath  just  beyond  Dunchurch,  which  we  shall 
come  to  later  on.  A  Scotch  fir  tree  is  always  a 
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delio-ht  to  me  :   it  is  so  fine  in  form,  so  original  in 

o  o 

its  branching  which  takes  all  sorts  of  unexpected, 
intricate,  and  tangled  configurations — forms  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
draw  them  faithfully.  No  two  Scotch  firs  are  alike  ; 
and  if  there  be  a  tree  of  natural  growth  that  deserves 
the  epithet  quaint,  it  is  surely  this. 

We  were  now  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Ashdown 
Forest.  We  saw  it  first  as  a  mere  breezy,  grassy, 
hillocky,  rough  unenclosed  upland  dotted  with  groups 
of  firs,  with  here  and  there  a  few  wind-blown  thorns 
by  way  of  contrast — a  spot  bared  to  all  the  sun- 
shine and  all  the  weathers,  the  sport  of  storms  and 
of  the  seasons.  The  strong  wind  blowing  over  it 
unrestrained  fairly  fought  our  engines  for  the  mas- 
tery ;  it  shook  and  swayed  the  car,  and  made  us 
glad  to  hug  our  cloaks  and  coats  for  sheer  warmth, 
even  upon  that  summer  day.  Of  fresh  air  we  had 
a  superabundance — if  only  it  could  be  conveyed  to 
London  by  tubes,  instead  of  wasting  its  invigorating 
freshness  where  there  are  but  few  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  a  wild  idea ;  but  fancy,  when  sitting  in  a  stuffy 
room  in  town  on  a  stifling  summer  day,  or  in  a 
choking  winter  fog,  the  joy  of  being  able  to  turn  on 
at  will,  say,  the  bracing  breeze  from  Beachy  Head, 
or  the  keen  tonic  air  of  some  distant  moorland ! 
And,  after  all,  is  the  fancy  more  far-fetched  than 
would  have  appeared  a  few  years  ago  the  now 
accomplished  fact  of  talking  across  the  vast  waste 
of  the  Atlantic  by  wireless  telegraphy  ?  The  im- 
possible of  to-day  is  but  the  commonplace  of 
to-morrow ! 
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At  a  spot  called  Wych  Cross  (that  suggests  a 
wayside  cross  of  the  pre- Reformation  era)  we 
entered  upon  the  forest  proper,  where  trees  still 
flourish  in  sufficient  profusion  to  give  one  an  illu- 
sion of  being  wanderers  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood. 
Truly  it  is  not  exactly  "forest  primeval,"  but  with 
fancy's  aid  it  will  serve  the  purpose ;  and,  after  all, 
scenery  is  what  we  make  of  it.  The  poetic  impres- 
sion is  the  thing.  What  is  the  use  of  the  gift  of 
imagination  if  we  do  not  use  it  at  times  to  serve  our 
purpose  ?  We  pay  the  painter  for  his  ideals,  not  his 
prose.  I  pity  the  dull  man  who  cannot  indulge  in 
a  little  romancing  at  times.  The  mind  as  well  as 
distance  "  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

From  Wych  Cross  we  had  a  delightful  drive 
down  of  two  miles  or  more,  with  nothing  but  wild 
woods  to  greet  the  eye  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  amongst  the  trees  to  emphasise  that  wildness. 
For  aught  the  eye  could  tell,  the  motor  car  apart,  we 
might  have  been  travellers  in  "the  spacious  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess."  Rabbits  ever  and  again  darted 
suddenly  across  our  road,  but  we  had  no  blood  upon 
our  conscience  when  the  forest  and  its  wildness  was 
passed  through  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Forest  Row.  There,  for  no  special  reason, 
we  halted  for  a  while  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
trees  close  to  the  church  and  opposite  to  an  inn. 
The  landlord  of  the  latter  was  in  his  garden  facing 
the  road,  and,  though  we  did  not  patronise  his  house, 
he  bid  us  good -day  and  made  some  remark  about 
the  weather,  and  from  that  we  got  a-chatting  about 
things  in  general.  Then  he  kindly  offered  me  some 
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sweet-scented  roses  "  for  madam,  if  she  would  care 
to  accept  them  "-—a  little  act  of  courtesy  that  pleased 
us  greatly.  And  when  I  got  down  from  the  car  to 
get  the  roses  and  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to 
us  as  perfect  strangers,  he  merely  remarked  that  it 
was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  give  them.  "  I  knew 
you  were  one  of  the  right  sort,"  he  added,  "  because 
you  were  so  civil-spoken  when  I  first  addressed 
you."  And  again  I  would  remark,  civility  costs 
nothing.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  travel  by  road,  if 
only  to  experience  the  friendly  feeling  it  engenders 
between  wayfarers  and  those  they  happen  to  meet 
on  the  journey.  But,  as  Seneca  says,  "he  that 
would  make  his  travels  delightful  must  first  make 
himself  delightful."  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  blustering 
about  the  country  and  to  return  home  complaining 
of  the  incivility  of  country-folk  because  they  resent 
the  blustering.  I  have,  unfortunately,  met  a  few  of 
this  sort  on  the  road,  and  it  gave  me  no  pleasure  to 
meet  them.  I  well  remember  a  certain  coaching 
party  who  stopped  at  a  country  inn  for  luncheon 
where  I  had  also  stopped.  They  were  courteously 
received  and  well  treated ;  the  repast  provided  for 
them  was  simple  and  good,  but  just  because  they 
could  not  obtain  luxuries  that  no  one  had  any  right 
to  expect  at  a  rural  hostelry  they  were  loud  in  their 
complaints.  The  landlord  merely  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  fare  was  not  to  their  liking,  but 
explained  he  had  done  his  best  to  please,  and  more 
he  could  not  do.  The  conversation  showed  to  me 
that  the  landlord  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the 
guests  who  patronised  him.  After  the  party  had 
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gone  I  could  not  help  sympathising  with  the  land- 
lord, and  his  reply  to  my  expressions  of  sympathy 
greatly  impressed  me.  "  Don't  you  trouble  about 
the  matter,"  he  said;  "they  didrit  know  better.  I 
get  all  sorts  to  deal  with,  but  the  imitation  gentle- 
man is  the  most  trying.  However,  I  got  some 
amusement  out  of  one  of  them  the  other  day.  A 
sporting-looking  man  drove  up  in  a  smart  dog-cart 
and  demanded  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  quite  a 
lordly  manner.  Now  I  don't  have  many  customers 
asking  for  champagne,  but  I  have  a  few  bottles  of 
that  wine  of  a  good  brand."  (He  mentioned  to  me 
the  name  of  the  brand,  which  is  one  of  the  best.) 
"  The  gentleman  glanced  at  the  label  on  the  bottle 
and  said  it  was  no  class  ;  unless  I  had  a  better  brand 
he  would  have  nothing.  I  said  I  was  very  sorry  I 
had  no  other  ;  but  his  manner  annoyed  me,  so  as  he 
was  leaving  I  exclaimed  :  '  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  if  I 
were  a  swell  gentleman  like  you  I  wouldn't  drive 
that  horse.'  '  Why  not  ?  '  he  asked  in  amazement. 
'  It's  no  class,  sir  ;  no  class  !  "  A  story  perhaps  not 
worth  relating  ;  but  I  repeat  it  as  the  landlord  told 
it  to  me,  and  it  may  possibly  serve  to  show  how  the 
traveller  mars  or  makes  his  own  welcome  on  the 
road. 

You  dip  down  to  Forest  Row,  and  rise  out  of  it 
again  by  a  long  hill.  Down  or  up,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  in  the  matter  of  gradients ;  and  to 
return  to  our  conversation  with  the  landlord  of  the 
little  inn  there,  he  told  me  that  in  the  early  days  of 
motor  cars  often  one  or  other  of  the  hills  proved 
too  much  for  them,  and  that  he  did  quite  a  profit- 
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able  business  with  a  spare  horse  in  helping  those 
"  lame  ducks  "  up.     "  But  that's  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  he  said  ;   "  motor  cars  seldom  fail  at  the  hills 
or  break  down  now,  worse  luck."     Well,  there  are 
generally  two  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  this 
was  a  side  of  the  motor-car  question  that  I  had  not 
before  considered.      I   have  hitherto  looked  upon 
the  matter  wholly  from  the  driver's  point  of  view. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  landlord's  loss  of  haulage 
may  be  made  up  to  him  in  other  ways  ;  for  he  was  a 
genial  man,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  good  fortune. 
We  had  only  just  finished  our  conversation  and 
were  preparing  to  proceed,  when  a  grey-haired  and 
bearded  man,  bent  and  aged,  approached  us.      His 
appearance  was  quite  pathetic,  and  he  had  a  wan 
look    on    his    face.       His    clothes   and    boots    were 
white  with  dust,  as  though  he  had  walked  far.     We 
guessed  he  was  a  tramp,  and  guessed  rightly.      He 
pitched  into  us  a  pitiful  tale,  and  a  tale  well  told,  of 
his  long  tramps  in  search  of  work  and  finding  none  ; 
how  that  no  food  "  had  passed  his  lips  that  day."     He 
did  not  beg  for  money,  but  would  we  go  with  him 
to  the  baker's  shop  and  buy  him  a  crust  of  bread 
and  see  him  eat  it,  to  show  he  was  not  imposing 
on  us;  "it's  an  awful  thing  to   be  hungry."     We 
were  downright  sorry  for  the  man.     At  last  we  felt 
we  had  come  upon  the  genuine  article  :  not  a  pro- 
fessional tramp,  but  an  unemployed  workman  anxious 
to  find  work  and  unable  to  obtain  it.      It  seemed  to 
us  a  blot  upon  our  boasted  civilisation  that  such  a 
man  should  be  almost  starving ;  so  we  sympathised 
with  him  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  half-crown,  for 
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we  felt  that  his  was  a  real  case  of  misfortune.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  astonished  look  that  came 
into  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  coin,  and  the  bless- 
ings he  bestowed  upon  us.  Candidly,  I  did  not 
care  for  the  blessings  :  I  instinctively  recoiled  from 
them  ;  they  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  professional 
beggar.  Then,  remembering  that  there  were  some 
spare  sandwiches  in  our  luncheon-basket,  as  he  was 
so  hungry  we  handed  them  to  him.  "  They're  better 
than  dry  bread,"  we  said.  These  also  he  received 
with  profuse  thanks,  and  instead  of  eagerly  devour- 
ing them,  as  we  expected,  promptly  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  cooly  remarking  that  after  all  he  felt  more 
thirsty  than  hungry.  Near  at  hand  we  noticed  the 
village  fountain,  and  this  we  pointed  out  to  him  as  a 
place  where  he  might  conveniently  and  quickly  quench 
his  thirst.  Then  came  a  sudden  and  quite  a  dramatic 
change  of  character.  "  I  be,"  he  informed  us  (and 
at  the  same  time  the  pathetic  look  and  pleading 
voice  had  entirely  disappeared),  "  an  honest  English- 
man, and  surely  there's  no  sin  in  being  thirsty,  and 
on  a  hot  day  too ;  and  would  any  true  English 
gentleman,  like  your  honour,  see  another  English- 
man drink  plain  cold  water  when  he  had  the  price 
of  a  wholesome  glass  of  ale  in  his  pocket  ? "  He 
waited  not  for  us  to  reply.  "  That,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  no  true  English  gentleman  would."  Whereupon, 
without  more  ado,  he  made  a  hasty  "bee-line,"  as 
the  Americans  say,  to  the  nearest  public-house, 
and  left  us  disagreeably  disillusioned,  and  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  that  we  had  been  so  weak  and  so 
easily  imposed  upon.  That  tramp  had  missed  his 
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vocation  in  life.  He  would  have  made  a  splendid 
actor,  only  perchance  acting  would  have  been  too 
hard  work  for  him  ! 

The  professional  tramp — the  man  who  is  too  lazy 
to  work,  and  only  lives  to  loaf — is  a  difficult  creature 
to  deal  with.  He  loves  to  rove  about  the  country 
"  on  his  two  feet,"  as  one  of  these  undesirable  in- 
dividuals once  expressed  it  to  me.  He  is  a  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  begging,  he  is  seldom  honest, 
and  never  clean.  Yet  oftentimes  he  is  a  character  ; 
he  has  even  been  known  to  indulge  in  poetic  com- 
position, as  the  following  verse  that  one  of  his  tribe 
left  behind  in  the  casual  ward  of  Newark  shows : — 

The  sailor  loves  his  good  old  ship, 

The  soldier  loves  his  camp  : 
But  give  to  me  the  good  old  road, 

To  live  and  die  a  tramp. 

Curiously  enough  I  had  only  just  written  this, 
when,  glancing  at  the  Daily  Telegraph,  I  chanced 
upon  the  following  paragraph  headed  "  A  Tramp's 
Gratitude"  : — 

A  few  days  ago  a  tramp  passing  through  Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire,  begged  for  a  glass  of  water  at  a  widow's 
cottage  on  the  main  London  and  Oxford  road.  The  good 
woman,  instead  of  a  glass  of  water,  gave  him  some  bread  and 
butter  and  a  cup  of  tea.  A  day  or  two  later  she  received  a 
letter  through  the  post,  the  envelope  being  addressed : 

"To  the  widow  lady  who  lives  next  door  to  the  cottage  on 
which  is  displayed  a  warning  to  vagrants,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road  as  you  enter  Beaconsfield  from  High  Wycombe." 

The  letter  was  couched  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Mv  DEAR  LADY — The  other  morning  I  begged  for  a  glass 
of  water.  You  were  good  enough  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  and 
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some  bread  and  butter,  of  which  I  stood  in  sore  need.  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  I  have  found  employment.  My  mother 
and  sister  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  May  I  beg  you  to 
accept  the  enclosed  stamps  ?  If  in  future  times  I  visit  Beacons- 
field,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  and  thanking 
you  personally. — Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

"  D.  TIMES." 

I  was  glad  to  read  this,  and  am  glad  to  quote  it, 
as,  providing  the  account  be  accurate,  it  goes  to 
prove  that  there  are  some  honest  and  even  grateful 
tramps  in  the  world,  and  that  a  tramp  may  write 
a  well-expressed  letter  besides  composing  verse. 

The  following  epitaph  to  a  tramp  I  find  jotted 
down  in  an  old  note-book  of  mine,  though  where  I 
copied  it  from  I  cannot  now  remember : — 

Here  lies  a  poor  beggar  who  always  was  tired, 
For  he  lived  in  a  world  where  too  much  is  required. 
Friends,  grieve  not  for  me  that  death  us  do  sever, 
For  I  am  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER   XI 

A  ruined  mansion — A  relic  of  the  old  coaching  days — The  beauties 
of  English  lanes  —  Fords,  ferries,  and  toll-gates  —  Places  in 
pictures  —  A  historic  hostelry  —  A  place  of  many  memories 
— An  exciting  experience — Strange  burial-places — A  peculiar 
will. 

JUST  out  of  Forest  Row  we  crossed  a  stream  by 
a  narrow  bridge — the  scene  of  an  old-time  mail 
robbery.  The  natives  spoke  of  this  stream  as  a 
river,  but  curiously  enough  not  one  of  them  could 
tell  its  name.  On  glancing  at  my  Ordnance  Survey 
map  I  take  it  to  be  a  miniature  tributary  of  the 
Medway.  It  appears  to  be  a  habit  of  the  Sussex 
folk  to  call  every  stream  a  river,  and  every  height 
a  hill.  I  have  even  heard  a  large  "  hammer-pond  " 
called  a  lake.  A  Sussex  man  once  exclaimed  to  me 
that  "when  following  the  hounds  I  jumped  across 
the  river,"  meaning  the  young  Ouse,  as  though 
Sussex  were  the  land  of  Lilliput. 

Now  began  the  long  ascent  to  East  Grinstead, 
and  as  we  ascended  our  horizon  also  rose,  and 
glorious  views  opened  out  to  our  left,  gradually 
increasing  in  extent  and  beauty.  Over  a  vast 
panorama  of  wooded  hills  that  go  to  the  making 
of  Ashdown  Forest  our  eyes  ranged  unrestrained  ; 
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from  far-off  hills,  with  their  fir-fringed  summits, 
darkly  silhouetted  against  the  bright  summer  sky, 
to  their  bases,  where  spreading  oaks  and  birches 
showed  a  mass  of  sunlit  greenery,  broken  only  by 
softly  outlined  shadows,  cool  and  grey.  When  in 
the  autumn-time  these  woods  "  have  put  their  glory 
on,"  the  prospect  must  be  doubly  delightful.  The 
unfortunate  railway  traveller  loses  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country  ;  on  the  other  hand,  our 
ancestors,  who  journeyed  by  road,  appear  not  to 
have  appreciated  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape 
which  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  enjoying,  for 
we  are  told  that  they  "  liked  their  sherry  sweet  and 
scenery  flat."  As  for  the  wildness  of  mountain  and 
moor  that  so  attracts  the  modern-day  tourist,  they 
honestly  detested  it,  and  disdainfully  termed  Nature 
in  her  ruggedness  "unfinished  scenery"!  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin  have  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  three  writers  to  arouse  a  love  for 
mountains  and  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  the  everyday  scenery  of  the  mellow 
English  country-side  that  Richard  Jefferies  found  so 
full  of  quiet  poetry  and  interest. 

Lying  low  down  in  the  valley  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  broken  and  ivy-grown  towers  of 
ruined  Bambletye — a  house  with  a  history,  a  house 
also  made  famous  in  fiction.  It  is  a  building  that 
suggests  old-time  romance.  The  design  of  the 
house,  with  its  stone-capped  towers,  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  original;  and  the  building  in  its  prime 
must  have  made  an  effective  picture,  with  its  gateways 
and  moat  around,  and  setting  of  wood-clad  hills. 
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East  Grinstead  being  boldly  placed  on  a  hill, 
proclaims  itself  a  long  way  off;  moreover,  it  has  a 
picturesque  look,  at  least  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  south,  with  its  gathering  of  irregular -roofed 
houses  dominated  by  its  grey  church  tower  in  true 
medieval  fashion.  Nor  on  arrival  does  the  place 
fail  of  its  picturesque  promise.  There  is  no  dis- 
figurement first  to  be  encountered  in  the  shape  of 
an  ugly  modern  faubourg  of  the  too  familiar  type ;  for 
where  the  country  road  ends  there  the  ancient  town 
begins,  and  begins  well  too,  by  presenting  to  the 
wayfarer  a  perfect  picture  of  an  old-time  building, 
grey  and  weather-worn,  that  seems  to  stand  there 
musing  over  the  centuries  past — a  pleasant  greet- 
ing of  a  pleasant  town.  This  venerable  pile,  known 
as  Sackville  College,  is  set  a  little  back  from  the 
highway,  which  gives  it  the  grace  of  space  around 
and  a  sentiment  of  retired  dignity,  for  even  an  alms- 
house,  as  this  is,  may  be  dignified ;  and  dignity 
comes  not  alone  from  good  design,  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  design  is  carried  out,  the 
goodness  and  suitability  of  the  material  employed  in 
the  building,  and  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the 
craftsman  in  the  use  of  his  tools.  Size  cannot 
create  dignity,  for  a  palace  may  lack  it,  and  many 
do,  whilst  a  cottage  may  possess  it.  An  inscription 
within  informs  us  that  this  charming  specimen  of 
the  medieval  mason's  work  was  erected  "to  the 
honour  of  God  and  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  1608."  Then  we  entered 
the  quaint  and  interesting  main  street  of  East 
Grinstead,  and  as  we  drove  slowly  along  we  noticed 
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still  flourishing  that  old  coaching  and  posting  hostelry, 
"  The  Dorset  Arms "  to  wit,  erst  famous  for  its 
dinners,  "The  Dorset  Dinners,"  and  famous  also, 
if  tradition  be  true,  for  its  big  bills.  We  latter-day 
travellers  dined  at  "  The  Dorset  Arms,"  and  dined 
well ;  but  the  big  bill  did  not  follow,  in  which  respect 
"  The  Dorset  Arms  "  does  not  live  up  to  its  ancient 
reputation.  But  this  is  a  detail  that  the  modern 
traveller  need  not  seriously  trouble  about ;  there  are 
plenty  of  other  ways  still  open  to  him  of  spending 
his  money  unprofitably. 

Beyond  East  Grinstead  the  highway  did  not 
prove  particularly  attractive  as  to  scenery  ;  besides, 
it  was  disagreeably  dusty,  with  a  good  deal  of  traffic, 
so  that  we  determined  to  get  out  of  both  dust  and 
traffic  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Fortu- 
nately this  soon  came,  for  at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Felbridge  we  espied  a  pleasant-looking  tree-shaded 
lane  to  our  left,  up  which  we  promptly  turned.  It 
was  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  white,  glaring  highway 
— to  get  once  more  into  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  a  rural  road,  and  into  the  quiet  of  unfrequented 
parts.  Moreover,  there  was  the  further  attraction 
of  the  speculative  uncertainty  as  to  where  we  were 
going.  The  highway  leads  you,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  somewhere,  but  country  lanes  have  a  devious  way 
of  their  own  ;  they  exist  for  local  convenience,  and 
not  for  that  of  the  through  traveller.  On  them  one 
may  realise  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  I  have 
wandered  thereon,  and  been  landed  in  a  farmyard, 
in  ploughed  fields,  and  once  in  a  quarry  !  Much 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  happily  unspoilt  scenery 
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lies  by  the  lane-side,  a  fact  that  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  The  railway  and  the  highway  between  them 
manage  fairly  successfully  to  monopolise  modern 
ugliness.  If  in  no  special  hurry  to  get  anywhere, 
and  if  solely  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  whenever 
you  have  the  opportunity  get  on  to  an  English  lane  ; 
therein  may  be  found  as  much  of  old-world  peace- 
fulness  and  pleasantness  as  the  present  busy  money- 
making  century  can  bestow. 

We  soon  discovered  that  we  had  entered  upon  a 
well-wooded  and  well-watered  country.  We  had  not 
gone  far  from  Felbridge  when  we  came  to  a  large 
sheet  of  water  that  fairly  deserved  the  term  of 
lakelet,  the  home  of  many  wild-fowl ;  and  the  gleam 
of  its  still  water,  bringing  down  a  bit  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky  into  the  green  world  below,  had  an 
enlivening  effect  upon  the  landscape  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  Then  we  had  to  ford  a  little 
stream  that  ran  across  the  road  from  it  in  a  pictur- 
esque, Birket-Fostery  fashion  :  a  tiny  stream  when 
we  were  there,  though  the  crossing  of  it  gave  us  all 
a  good  splashing,  which  at  least  was  amusing ; 
doubtless  in  the  winter-time,  or  after  heavy  rain,  it 
would  become  more  of  a  serious  ford.  Fords  and 
ferries  with  toll-gates  are  becoming  rare  features  of 
English  road  travel,  though  we  paid  toll  at  three 
gates,  crossed  four  fords  and  one  ferry  during  our 
journey — all  of  which,  except  the  toll-paying,  were 
pleasant  diversions  of  the  tour. 

We  were  in  a  country  where  the  land  was  poor 
and  not  over  well  cultivated,  and  where  big 
tangled  hedges,  which  Ruskin  says  "  are  the  glory 
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of  the  English  country  and  the  shame  of  English 
husbandry,"  flourished  in  their  full  beauty  of  ragged 
thorn,  overgrown  with  dog-roses,  festooned  with 
wild  clematis  and  sweet  -  scented  honeysuckle, 
abounding,  besides,  in  the  familiar  and  fruitful 
bramble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profusion  of  wild- 
flowers  at  their  feet.  Bad  times  in  farming  have 
helped  to  rebeautify  the  English  hedge,  which 
gives  such  a  charm  to  the  country-side,  and  a  special 
character  to  the  landscape.  Moreover,  bad  times  in 
farming  have  somewhat  modified  the  aspect  of 
English  scenery,  whether  picturesquely  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  I  cannot  say ;  but  much  of  the 
formerly  cultivated  and  corn-growing  land  is  now 
laid  down  as  pasturage,  there  are  more  meadows 
and  fewer  tilled  fields,  the  country  generally  bears 
a  greener  look,  which  is  very  restful  to  the  eye  but 
less  varied.  Green  pastures  are  very  soothing  to 
look  upon,  but  they  lack  the  colour-glory  of  say  a 
ripening  field  of  wheat  all  waving  in  the  wind  like  a 
golden  sea,  and  spangled,  perhaps,  with  the  burning 
reds  of  tossing  poppies.  But  wheat-growing  does 
not  pay  in  England  nowadays  ;  at  least,  that  is 
what  the  farmers  everywhere  exclaim,  and  one 
cannot  fairly  expect  a  man  to  farm  with  an 
eye  to  the  picturesque !  Even  Ruskin  could 
hardly  have  imagined  that.  A  hard  -  working 
farmer  I  met  during  the  journey  (at  least  he 
told  me  he  was  a  hard-working  one,  and  I  had 
to  take  his  word  for  it)  informed  me  that  you 
could  only  make  farming  pay,  by  paying  no  rent. 
A  poor  look  -  out  for  landlords,  in  truth !  I 
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wonder  whether   there    is    a   grain  of  fact   in   the 
old  saying  : 

Man  to  the  plow, 
Wife  to  the  cow, 
Girl  to  the  yarn, 
Boy  to  the  barn, 
And  the  rent  will  be  netted. 

Man — tally-ho, 
Miss — piano, 
Wife  silk  and  satin, 
Boy  Greek  and  Latin, 
And  you'll  all  be  Gazetted. 

Wandering  along  these  bird  -  haunted  lanes 
chequered  with  golden  sunshine  and  grey-green 
shade,  we  presently  emerged  upon  a  broad  but 
deserted  road  that  led  us  to  Horley  and  landed  us 
once  more  on  a  dusty  highway,  the  Brighton  road 
to  be  precise,  where  the  sound  of  the  motor-horn 
and  the  rush  of  the  car  greets  the  ear  and  eye  with 
familiar  frequency.  A  mile  or  so  of  that  famous  and 
favourite  road  amply  sufficed  us  ;  we  cared  not  for 
so  much  company  on  the  way — that  we  could  secure 
in  Hyde  Park  any  day  without  going  farther  afield 
— so  we  again  took  advantage  of  the  first  promising 
lane  to  be  rid  of  such  an  excess  of  publicity,  and 
this  led  us  over  a  wide  open  common,  backed  to  the 
north  by  the  Surrey  hills,  their  sandy  slopes  showing 
a  ruddy,  almost  a  golden  tint  in  the  low  rays  of  the 
westering  sun.  The  two  towns  of  modern  Redhill 
and  ancient  Reigate  formed  prominent  points  in  the 
view,  and  for  the  latter  we  shaped  our  way.  Reigate 
did  not  detain  us,  though  the  White  Hart  there 
looked  tempting  and  the  day  was  growing  old  ;  but 
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an  hostelry  in  the  country  was  more  to  our  mind 
than  one  in  a  town,  such  epicures  in  our  choice  of 
an  inn  were  we.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  a  small  compact  place  like  Reigate,  that  a 
resident  thereof  can  soon  and  easily  get  into  the 
country,  and  that  by  simply  honest  walking,  without 
the  aid  of  cycle,  train,  or  tram. 

Out  of  Reigate  it  was  open  country  once  more, 
and  the  country,  consisted  of  a  hilly  heath  with 
windmills,  looking  across  which  we  caught  a  peep 
of  blue  distance  beyond.  A  bracing,  breezy,  semi- 
wild,  and  wholly  picturesque  spot,  made  doubly 
effective  when  we  were  there  by  the  fine  disposi- 
tion of  the  clouds  in  the  sky  that  the  gentle  wind 
was  shepherding  slowly  to  the  horizon,  by  the 
lengthening  shadows,  and  the  mysterious  grey 
gloom  that  was  gathering  around,  like  a  study  after 
Turner.  Next  followed  a  narrow  hedge  -  bound 
road  winding  through  a  lovely  valley  between  high 
wooded  hills,  one  side  of  which  was  grey  in  shade 
and  the  other  warm  in  the  diffuse  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  pretty  village  of  Buckland  with 
its  pond  reflecting  the  yellow  of  the  sky  and  leafy 
elms  around,  dark  in  their  greenery,  attracted  our 
attention  on  passing  by  ;  but  we  tarried  not,  as  no 
suitable  inn  was  there. 

Then  our  road  dipped  sharply  down  to  an  old 
bridge  that  took  us  over  the  river  Mole.  Ancient 
bridge,  meandering  river,  and  the  wealth  of  woods 
above,  beyond,  around,  formed  a  charming  ready- 
made  picture — one  that  I  could  almost  draw  from 
memory,  so  did  it  impress  me  at  the  time.  Now  a 
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sharp  and  short  ascent  brought  us  to  a  level  stretch 
of  country  just  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  us 
pleasant  peeps,  looking  down  through  the  trees, 
of  the  river  winding  on  its  way,  gold  in  light  and 
silver-grey  in  shade.  On  its  banks  we  caught  sight 
of  an  old  water-mill  such  as  artists  love  to  portray  ; 
indeed,  the  old  mill  had  a  very  familiar  look  :  I 
think  that  I  must  surely  have  seen  a  drawing  or 
a  painting  of  it  somewhere — possibly  more  than 
one. 

Occasionally  when  travelling  across  country,  on 
arriving  at  a  spot  where  I  have  never  been  before, 
have  I  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  some  old 
building  I  have  chanced  upon  bears  a  strangely 
well-known  look,  although  the  building  may  have 
quite  a  unique  character,  and  in  no  way  resemble 
any  other  building  I  have  seen.  For  instance,  I 
once  remember  coming  quite  unexpectedly  upon  an 
ancient  and  ruined  moated  manor-house  with  ivy- 
grown  walls  and  a  quaint  bell-turret  in  the  centre 
of  its  broken  roof.  At  one  end  of  the  building  was 
a  curious  structure  like  a  watch  -  tower,  and  the 
garden  was  wild  and  weed-grown.  The  moment  my 
eyes  rested  upon  that  romance  in  stone,  I  instinc- 
tively felt  that  I  had  seen  it  all  before,  from  bell- 
turret  above  to  rush-banked  moat  below ;  yet  the 
building  had  such  a  distinctive  character  of  its 
own  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  another 
resembling  it  in  the  land,  and  most  certainly  never 
had  I  been  in  that  part  of  England  until  that  day.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  solve  the  mystery,  but 
the  solution  came  at  last  after  much  thinking. 
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Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  had  seen  a  charming 
water-colour  painting  of  the  very  house  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  a  friend's  room.  I  had  admired  it  greatly  at 
the  time,  but  had  entirely  forgotten  the  picture  when 
I  saw  its  original  in  the  moated  house.  And 
possibly  what  added  somewhat  to  my  perplexity  in 
striving  to  elucidate  the  problem  was  the  fact  that 
the  artist  had  taken  certain  poetic  liberties  with 
the  scene  (though  so  picturesque  was  the  place 
there  was  small  need  for  him  to  have  done  this). 
He  had  put  hills  in  the  background,  where  no  hills 
were  ;  he  had  introduced  a  bridge  across  the  moat  at 
a  point  where  no  bridge  existed  ;  but  all  the  rest  was 
fairly  faithfully  reproduced.  The  essential  features 
of  the  building — the  outline,  the  turret,  the  mullioned 
windows,  the  odd  little  tower,  the  peculiar  porch 
and  sun-dial  over  it — were  there,  those  features 
that  the  vision  grasps  and  the  mind's  memory 
retains.  Now,  when  wandering  in  a  fresh  country, 
should  I  come  upon  a  building  or  a  spot  that 
seems  familiar  to  me,  I  begin  to  think  of  all  the 
pictures  I  have  seen  ;  and,  to  reverse  the  conditions, 
I  have  my  mind  stored  with  many  delightful 
paintings  and  sketches  I  have  noticed  and  admired 
in  various  picture  galleries — representations  of 
charming  old  houses,  ancient  halls,  moated  homes, 
past -time  coaching  hostelries,  bits  of  quaint  rural 
architecture  and  the  like,  to  which  the  artist  had 
wisely  no  name  given — and  in  search  of  the  original 
of  these  I  go  a-hunting  with  much  zest.  I  have 
quite  a  number  yet  that  I  have  not  run  to  earth, 
though  some  I  have.  It  is  quite  a  novel  and 
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interesting  pastime,  but  one  that  requires  a  reten- 
tive memory,  aided  for  my  part  by  "thumb-nail" 
sketches  of  the  pictures  that  appeal  to  me.  My 
first  experience  in  this  line  was  the  discovery  of  the 
quaint  Priest's  Tower  of  Stokesay  Castle  in  Shrop- 
shire, of  which  I  had  seen  a  nameless  water- 
colour  painting  at  the  Institute  Exhibition  in 
Piccadilly.  The  unexpectedly  coming  upon  the  pic- 
turesque original  of  this,  when  on  a  driving  tour, 
gave  me  a  delightful  thrill  of  surprised  pleasure,  and 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  mentioned. 

During  the  course  of  this  journey  I  discovered 
the  originals  of  no  less  than  three  subjects  of  artists' 
pictures — of  which  more  anon — that  had  attracted  my 
attention  in  various  galleries  or  in  friends'  collections. 
In  one  case  a  friend  showed  me  a  delightful  little 
water-colour  sketch  he  had  purchased  of  a  quaint 
and  beautiful  old-time  home  that  the  artist  called 
"A  haunt  of  ancient  peace,"  which  the  owner  con- 
sidered "a  painter's  dream,"  never  for  a  moment 
imagining  that  that  "  dream  "  was  a  happy  reality  ; 
but  I  discovered  the  original  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  country,  and  photographed  it  to 
prove  that  I  had  done  so.  Truly,  the  artist  had 
taken  a  slight  and  perfectly  permissible  liberty  with 
his  drawing,  by  giving  a  curve  to  the  roof  it  did  not 
possess,  by  covering  a  gable  with  ivy  that  had  never 
grown  there,  and  by  removing  a  sun-dial  from  one 
spot  to  another,  with  a  laudable  view  of  enhancing 
the  picturesque,  but  that  was  all ;  otherwise  his 
sketch  might  have  been  done  directly  from  my 
photograph. 
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In  another  mile  or  so  we  came  to  the  historic  old 
inn  at  Burford  Bridge — a  long,  low,  rambling  build- 
ing of  the  good  old-fashioned  type,  with  ample 
frontage  to  the  road ;  and  very  inviting  it  looked, 
with  the  sheltering  trees  around  and  the  green  slopes 
of  Box  Hill  behind,  not  to  forget  the  large  and  lovely 
garden  in  its  rear  that  one  can  glimpse  from  the 
road,  and  what  more  charming  appendage  can  an 
inn  possess  than  a  good  garden  ?  Burford  Bridge 
hotel  is  a  house  of  old  associations,  and  the  country 
around  it  abounds  in  traditions,  besides  being  of 
great  beauty.  It  was  at  this  ancient  house  that 
Nelson  was  staying  when  the  long-expected  message 
from  the  Admiralty  arrived  to  bid  him  take  command 
of  the  fleet  that  he  led  to  victory  at  Trafalgar ;  and 
the  little  end  room  on  the  first  floor,  in  which  Nelson 
was  sitting  at  the  time,  with  its  tiny  window  over- 
looking the  roadway,  still  remains  practically  un- 
altered since  his  day.  Here,  too,  we  were  allotted 
a  room  with  the  legend  "  The  Keats  Room  "  painted 
on  the  door — a  little,  low-ceilinged  chamber  with  a 
small  window  having  a  charming  outlook  over  the 
garden  and  on  to  the  steep  slopes  of  Box  Hill 
beyond.  "  This,"  said  the  landlord  to  us,  "  is  the 
very  room  that  Keats  occupied  when  he  was  staying 
here,  and  they  say  that  it  was  whilst  sitting  by  that 
window  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
'  Endymion.'  Possibly,"  he  added  slyly,  "sleeping 
in  the  same  room  may  inspire  you."  The  chamber 
truly  is  small,  but  the  view  from  the  window  of 
wood  and  hill  is  worthy  of  a  poet's  vision,  whether 
beheld  in  the  beauty  of  the  early  morning,  in  the 
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calm  of  midday,  or  in  the  glory  given  by  the  setting 
sun.  The  memory  of  Keats  stamps  that  humble  room 
with  distinction  :  it  has  hallowed  it ;  one  feels  that 
it  now  is  something  more  than  "  four  square  walls." 
There  one  may  sit  and  muse  by  the  side  of  the  same 
window  at  which  Keats  sat  and  wrote  immortal 
poetry  :  it  is  a  spot  where  "  meditation  may  think 
down  hours  to  moments  "  if  one  desires  to  pass  time 
so — a  humble  chamber  that  brings  to  my  mind  the 
saying  of  Agesilaus  of  old,  "that  it  is  not  places  that 
grace  men,  but  men  places."  At  this  old  inn  Hazlitt 
was  a  frequent  guest,  and  it  was  well  known  to 
Stevenson,  who  confessed  that  it  had  a  great 
fascination  for  him,  as  it  has  fascinated  many  other 
writers  and  travellers  ;  for,  associations  apart,  there 
is  a  charm  about  the  place  quite  incommunicable  in 
words.  Truly  an  inn  of  many  memories,  an  ancient 
inn  over  which  there  broods  the  glamour  of  the  past, 
an  indefinable  something  that  strongly  appeals  to 
the  imagination. 

At  "The  Cottage"  in  the  neighbourhood  Defoe 
once  dwelt  in  seclusion,  and  there  he  is  credited  with 
having  written  Robinson  Crusoe.  Here,  too,  George 
Meredith  has  his  home,  and  has  sung  of  the  scenery 
around  in  verse  that  lives.  Indeed,  this  nook  of 
England  has  been  termed  "the  country  of  George 
Meredith,"  much  as  Stratford-on-Avon  is  known  to 
Americans  as  "  Skakespeare's  town." 

That  night  we  had  the  old  inn  to  ourselves, 
except  for  some  passing  motoring  visitors  who 
stopped  to  take  tea  in  the  garden.  Whilst  looking 
at  their  car,  which  was  standing  at  the  front  door, 
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I  heard  the  driver  (or  chauffeur,  is  it  ?),  after  hammer- 
ing at  something,  exclaim,  "  There  now,  it's  as  tight 
as  a  rivet";    and   this   casual  remark,  made   quite 
naturally,  suddenly  struck  me  as  being  possibly  the 
correct  rendering  of  the   familiar  but  meaningless 
saying,  "  as  right  as  a  trivet."     One  at  least  makes 
sense,   and  the  other  is  nonsense.       "It's   a  good 
car,"  added  the  man,  "  that  never  breaks  down  ;  but 
this  is  a  bad  car,  and  is  always  breaking  down.      If 
it  were  only  a  horse,  you  could  give  it  a  cut  over  the 
head  with  a  whip,  but  a  motor-car  has  no  feelings. 
Some  cars  are  built  to  sell,  and  some  cars  are  built 
to  go — this  thing  was  built  to  sell."     A  little  after 
this  I  got  chatting  with  the  owner,  having  introduced 
myself  as  a  fellow-motorist,  and  was  rather  amused 
to  hear  him  remark  :  "  Mine  is  a  Dash  car,  one  of 
the  best  touring  cars  in  the  world,  but  my  fool  of  a 
man  does  not  understand  it  properly."     Now,  which 
of  the  two  was  right,   I   wondered — the  master  or 
the  man  ? 

On  a  former  journey,  when  stopping  for  lunch  at 
this  inn,  I  had  quite  a  novel  and  an  exciting  ex- 
perience. On  entering  the  coffee-room  I  found  only 
a  solitary  stranger  there.  He  was  not  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  having  long  unkempt  hair,  a  rough 
beard,  a  very  sun-tanned  face,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
dusty  knickerbocker  suit ;  but  his  appearance  was 
no  business  of  mine,  and,  as  long  as  he  paid  his 

II  reckoning,"  no  business  of  the  landlord's  either,  I 
presume.      Moreover,   he  kept  muttering  words  to 
himself,  which  was  very  disturbing,  and  made  me 
think  that  he  must  be  a  crank  of  some  sort,  if  not  a 
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harmless  lunatic.  I  was  not  compelled  to  look  at 
the  man,  truly,  but  I  was  compelled  to  hear  him. 
Hardly  had  I  begun  my  lunch,  when  the  stranger 
suddenly  leaped  up  from  his  seat  with  a  wild  whoop, 
and  flourishing  a  knife  in  his  hand  he  rushed  round 
the  room  screaming.  Then  I  felt  convinced  I  was 
alone  with  a  raving  lunatic,  and  for  a  moment  my 
feelings  were  the  reverse  of  pleasant ;  indeed,  as  he 
rushed  from  his  seat  towards  me  with  that  gleaming 
knife  in  his  hand,  I  felt  that  a  tragedy  was  about  to 
take  place.  But  he  tore  by  me  and  out  of  the  door, 
to  my  great  relief,  when  I  heard  a  great  commotion 
going  on  outside.  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
simple  denouement  of  the  startling  incident,  but  it 
happened  that  whilst  quaffing  his  ale  a  wasp  had 
got  into  his  mouth  and  had  badly  stung  his  tongue, 
hence  the  dramatic  and  sudden  leap  from  his  chair 
and  whoop  of  pain.  But  why  he  should  have  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  to  this  day  I  cannot  clearly  under- 
stand ;  possibly  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he 
clutched  at  it  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
I  have  related  the  incident  precisely  as  it  occurred, 
without  any  embellishment  whatever.  Afterwards 
I  saw  the  unfortunate  man  on  a  seat  in  the  garden, 
with  a  waiter  standing  over  him  powdering  his  pro- 
truding tongue  with  a  blue-bag  or  something  of  the 
kind,  till  not  only  his  tongue  but  his  face  and  beard 
were  blue  ;  and  a  more  comical  sight  I  never  saw — 
no  clown  could  have  looked  funnier.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  man  was  in  manifest  pain,  I  think  I  should 
have  roared  with  laughter.  Never  before  have  I 
witnessed  so  swift  a  transition  from  tragedy  to 
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comedy,  nor  in  the  last  act — the  pain  apart — a  situa- 
tion so  full  of  humour  in  real  life. 

According  to  a  little  handbook  that  I  found  in 
the  bar  of  the  inn,  "a  certain  retired  major  of 
eccentric  habits  was  buried  in  the  year  1800  on  the 
top  of  Box  Hill,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but,  by  his 
own  desire,  head  downwards,  in  order  that  (according 
to  his  will),  '  as  the  world  was  topsy-turvy,  he  might 
be  right  at  last.''  It  is  surprising,  when  travelling 
across  country,  how  many  stones  one  hears  of  people 
who  have,  by  their  own  special  wishes,  been  buried 
out  of  hallowed  ground.  One  woman  at  Horsing- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire,  we  were  told  on  a  previous 
tour,  was  buried  in  her  garden  in  front  of  the  house 
"  due  north  and  south,"  simply  because  she  was 
afraid  that  if  she  were  buried  in  the  churchyard  she 
would  be  laid  east  and  west,  and  she  would  "  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  Popish  superstition  "  !  Per- 
haps the  strangest  example  of  such  a  thing  in 
England  may  be  seen  at  an  outbuilding  adjoining 
the  "  Castle  "  inn  at  Stevenage,  Herts.  There,  sup- 
ported aloft  on  the  roof-beams  of  the  building,  is 
shown  to  the  curious  the  coffin  of  one  Henry  Trigg. 
It  appears  that  this  Henry  Trigg  was  the  former 
owner  of  the  premises,  and  by  his  will,  duly  proved 
by  his  executor,  one  Thomas  Trigg,  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Huntington,  on  October  15,  1724, 
stipulated  that  his  heirs  should  only  enjoy  his 
property  as  long  as  his  body  remained  there  above 
ground — "upon  seeing  that  my  body  is  decently 
laid  up  there  as  aforesaid." 


CHAPTER   XII 

The  Vale  of  Mickleham — A  notable  landlady — Slyfield — A  quaint 
interior — The  oldest  brass  in  England — The  winding  Mole — 
Curious  discoveries — A  gossip's  bridle — Literary  geography — 
Upton  Court  and  its  ghost — A  Norman  church — A  puzzling 
epitaph — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  chair — Relic  hunters'  misdeeds. 

FROM  Burford  Bridge  we  went  first  to  Leatherhead 
by  the  old  coach  road,  passing  through  the  beautiful 
and  much-travelled  Mickleham  Valley.  "  The  Vale 
of  Mickleham  they  call  this  delicious  bit  of  English 
country,"  says  Grant  Allen,  "from  the  quaint  small 
village  with  its  dear  old-world  church  tower,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  which  nestles  in  the  dell  about 
half-way  between  Leatherhead  and  Dorking."  Pos- 
sibly we  should  have  been  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  deliciousness  of  the  valley  had  the  excellent 
road  not  been  so  busy  with  the  continual  coming  and 
going  of  coaches,  carriages,  and  cars,  to  say  nothing 
of  sundry  four-  and  three -horse  pleasure -brakes, 
smart  broughams  and  gigs,  all  far  too  suggestive  of 
town,  and  spoiling  for  us  the  pleasant  feeling  of  pure 
rurality :  they  suggested  artificialness  and  luxury 
instead  of  naturalness  and  simplicity.  Prosperity 
does  not  make  for  picturesqueness.  The  artist 
loves  to  paint  the  timber- wain  on  the  road,  the 
wagon  loaded  with  corn-sheaves,  the  hay-cart,  the 
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country  carrier's  humble  conveyance  ;  but  whatever 
artist  would  dream  of  putting  a  smart  brougham  or 
a  victoria  in  his  picture?  He  lovingly  paints  the 
tumble-down  wayside  cottage  ;  but  prim  villa,  man- 
sion, or  palace  (unless  in  ruins)  he  can  make  nothing 
of — and  what  the  artist  delights  to  paint,  the  eye 
delights  to  look  upon. 

Leatherhead  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  :  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book.  Nevertheless 
there  is  not  much  in  it  to  interest  the  stranger,  as 
far  as  I  could  discover.  Its  history  is  of  the  past ;  its 
flavour  is  mainly  of  to-day.  There  is,  however,  an 
old  building  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  grey  stone 
bridge  of  many  arches  by  which  we  crossed  the  river 
Mole,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  hostels  in  England.  Exter- 
nally, it  does  not  look  its  part ;  but  within,  a  large 
room  in  the  roof,  with  its  sturdy  timbers  and  cross- 
beams, testifies  to  its  ancientness.  Its  history  dates 
back  as  far  as  1500.  This  old-time  inn,  "Ye  Olde 
Running  Horse,"  according  to  the  inscription  below 
its  faded  sign,  was  originally  kept  by  one  Mistress 
Elynor  Rummyn,  or  Rimmign,  in  the  year  1520 
"  alewife  at  Leatherhead  in  Surrey,"  who,  sings 
Skelton,  poet  laureate  to  Henry  VIII., 

Dwelt  in  Sothray, 

In  a  certain  stede, 

Besyde  Letherhede  : 
She  breweth  noppy  ale, 
And  maketh  thereof  port  sale 

To  travellers,  to  tynkers, 

To  sweters,  to  swynkers, 

And  all  good  drynkers. 
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"Sothray"  manifestly  stands  for  Surrey;  "  noppy"  or 
"nappy,"  I  find  from  my  dictionary,  means  "  strong 
ale"  ;  "port  sale,"  I  take  it,  means  public  sale;  and 
the  rest  is  guessable,  except  perhaps  "swynkers," 
which  probably  means  labourers,  for  on  again 
referring  to  my  dictionary  I  find  "swink"  given  as 
a  verb  "to  labour."  The  original  sign  (the  present 
one  is  presumably  an  old  copy,  and  not  now  easy 
to  make  out)  had  a  representation  of  a  woman,  pre- 
sumably of  Mistress  Rummyn,  showing  her  with  a 
black-jack  in  either  hand  foaming  over  with  ale,  and 
the  following  couplet  below  : — 

When  Skelton  wore  the  laurel  crown, 
My  ale  put  all  the  alewives  down. 

This  old  body,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  accused  of 
selling  short  measure,  and  as  a  fitting  punishment 
was  rolled  down  Leatherhead  hill  in  one  of  her 
empty  barrels !  According  to  an  improbable  local 
tradition,  Queen  Elizabeth  once  slept  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  inn.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
houses  there  are  scattered  about  the  country  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  credited  with  having  slept. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  taken  a  long  driving  tour 
without  coming  upon,  at  least,  one  old  house  having 
such  a  reputation ;  and  the  number  of  castles, 
churches,  and  mansions  I  have  seen  that  are  reputed 
to  have  been  destroyed  in  part,  or  damaged,  by 
Cromwell's  inexhaustible  cannon  -  balls  have  long 
ago  got  beyond  my  count.  "  When  in  doubt,  put 
it  down  to  Cromwell,"  appears  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
average  guide  or  village  church  clerk  when  asked 
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for  an  explanation  as  to  damage  done  to  a  building 
in  their  charge. 

Just  below  the  bridge  is  a  disused  water-mill 
fallen  into  picturesque  decay.  The  mill  and  river 
together  form  a  very  pleasing  subject  for  the  artist's 
brush,  and  one  that  I  do  not  remember  to  ever  have 
seen  painted.  On  leaving  Leatherhead  we  got 
upon  a  narrow  winding  lane,  and  coming  to  a  point 
where  two  lanes  diverged,  we  noticed  a  signpost 
with  the  legend  on  one  arm,  "  To  Bookham  Com- 
mon," and  we  proceeded  in  the  direction  thus  pointed 
out.  A  bit  of  open  ground  is  always  a  pleasant 
thing,  but  Bookham  Common  proved  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  waste  space  ;  it  was  a  delight- 
fully wild  bit  of  upland  covered  with  oaks  and 
carpeted  with  bracken — the  very  spot  for  a  picnic. 
There  we  made  a  halt  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  forest- 
like  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  extent  of  the  common  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  must  be  considerable  ;  at  any 
rate,  from  where  we  were  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  woods  around,  and  nothing  to  break  the 
cheerful  silence  except  the  rustling  of  leaves — that 
slumberous  sur — sur — surring  sound  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  soothfulness.  On  our  map  we  noticed  a 
spot  marked  "  Martyr's  Green,"  near  to  the  common, 
and  we  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  green  had 
been  the  scene  of  "heretic  burnings"  in  Queen 
Mary's  days  ;  the  title  certainly  was  suggestive  of 
such  "  unhappy  far-off  doings,"  but  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  rely  upon  names  for  circumstances.  In  this 
instance  we  afterwards  discovered  that  the  retired 
green  was  quite  innocent  of  any  tragedy,  it  being 
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called  after  the  ancient  owner  of  the  surrounding 
property,  whose  name  was  Martyr. 

From  Bookham  Common  our  road  dropped  down 
to  a  pleasantly  wooded  and  eminently  tranquil  valley, 
a  delightful  spot  where  the  weary  world  appeared  to 
be  at  perfect  rest ;  and  there  before  us,  deep  down 
in  the  hollow,  we  were  presented  with  a  picture  of  a 
charming  old-world  home,  standing  in  old-fashioned 
friendliness  close  by  the  roadside,  its  ancient,  gabled, 
and  pillared  front  of  time-toned  brick  showing  ruddy- 
hued  in  the  soft  sunshine  which  seemed  to  rest 
lovingly  upon  it,  as  if  purposely  to  emphasise  its 
beauty  to  us  :  a  beauty  set  off  by  the  dark  green  of 
ancient  ancestral  elms  around,  and  further  enhanced 
by  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  gliding  waters  of  the 
much-wandering  Mole. 

Curiously  enough,  for  the  second  time  this  journey 
we  recognised  an  old  friend — in  a  picture  :  a  picture 
entitled  "  An  Old  English  Home."  There  could  be 
no  mistake  in  the  matter ;  for,  though  we  had  never 
seen  the  place  before,  its  features  were  quite  familiar 
to  us,  and  little  wonder,  for  the  drawing  of  it  was 
hanging  up  in  our  room  at  home,  constantly  on 
view.  Slyfield  we  discovered  to  be  the  name  of  this 
interesting  specimen  of  old-time  work :  an  ancient 
manor-house,  the  home  of  a  family  of  the  same  name — 
a  family  that  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance 
in  these  parts  in  the  days  gone  by,  but  the  locality 
knows  it  no  longer.  It  may  possibly,  like  many 
others,  have  become  impoverished  by  the  ambition 
of  building  a  stately  home,  or  it  may  have  become 
naturally  extinct.  Of  the  history  of  the  family  I 
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have  only  been  able  to  discover  the  tale  that  is  told 
by  their  fine  brasses  in  the  very  interesting  church 
of  Great  Bookham.  There  may  be  seen  a  brass  to 
Edmond  Slyfield,  who  died  in  1592  (who,  from  the 
apparent  date  of  the  house,  I  presume  to  have  been 
the  builder  thereof).  The  effigies  have,  alas !  been 
torn  away  from  the  stone,  but  the  long  inscription 
remains,  which  starts  to  the  point  thus  : 

Of  Slyfield  Place,  in  Surrey  soile,  here  Edmond  Slyfield  lies, 
A  stout  Esquire  who  allweys  sett  God's  feare  before  his  eyes, 

and  proceeds  with  the  usual  laudatory  description  of 
his  many  virtues.  Judging  by  these  ancient  inscrip- 
tions to  the  forgotten  dead,  our  ancestors  must  have 
been  men  far  above  the  average  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  the  possession  of  noble  qualities,  for  where 
nowadays  will  you  find  such  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion ?  "  Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph,  or  any 
other  thing  that's  false,"  cynically  exclaims  Lord 
Byron  ;  but  one  would  like  to  believe  in  the  old 
epitaphs,  they  have  such  a  pleasant  ring  of  goodness 
about  them !  There  is  another  fine  brass  (dated 
1598)  with  effigies  of  Henry  Slyfield,  his  wife,  and 
ten  children,  and  this  is  the  last  record  of  the  family 
in  the  church. 

Slyfield  now  is  a  farmhouse — a  dignified  and  a 
delightful  farmhouse.  The  building  does  not  exist 
in  its  entirety,  much  of  it  has  unfortunately  been 
pulled  down,  but  enough  remains  to  reveal  its 
former  extent  and  stateliness.  Without,  it  is  both 
picturesque  and  quaint,  the  design  of  the  building 
shows  originality,  it  is  a  curious  mixture  of  classic 
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and  Jacobean ;  within,  it  is  thoroughly  and  con- 
sistently Jacobean,  both  in  feeling  and  execution. 
The  ornamental  and  shapely  gable  that  now  ends 
the  building  was  originally,  doubtless,  the  centre  of 
the  facade,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  it;  this  con- 
tains a  circular-headed  window  of  distinctive  char- 
acter. Though  Jacobean  in  the  main,  a  peculiar 
detail  of  the  front  is  the  number  of  classical  pilasters 
that  adorn  it — or,  I  presume,  were  intended  to  adorn 
it,  for  these  serve  no  purpose  unless  it  be  that  of 
ornament,  as  they  support  nothing,  nor  do  they  in 
any  way  add  to  the  strength,  apparent  or  real,  of 
the  walls  :  though  possibly  pleasing  to  the  uncritical 
eye  as  creating  a  variety  of  surface,  they  are  archi- 
tecturally inconsistent.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
either  the  architect  or  the  owner  had  placed  these 
pilasters  there  as  a  concession  to  the  classical 
renaissance  that  was  then  coming  into  vogue  in 
England.  It  may  be  termed  a  Jacobean  building 
with  pilasters  appliqut.  Not  a  very  happy  combina- 
tion, yet  interesting  in  a  way,  as  showing  a  crude 
attempt  to  introduce  the  then  fashionable  classical 
forms  without  understanding  their  proper  functions. 
Within,  the  house  is  purely  and  pleasantly 
Jacobean  ;  the  wide  staircase  with  its  carved  newels 
and  panels  of  open  ornamental  work  making  quite  a 
picture.  At  the  foot  of  this  are  the  original  dog-gates 
in  situ,  so  placed  to  prevent  the  dogs,  which  in  those 
days  had  the  freedom  of  the  ground -floor,  from 
gaining  access  to  the  upper  chambers.  Downstairs 
there  is  a  beautiful  room  with  rich  and  elaborately 
carved  panelling,  including  a  coat-of-arms  above  the 
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centre  of  the  fireplace.  The  ceiling  of  this  charming 
room  is  of  ornamental  plaster.  A  still  more  striking 
chamber  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  to  this  belongs  the 
circular-headed  window  that  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  external  gable.  The  walls  of  this  too 
are  panelled,  and  from  the  top  of  the  panelling 
springs  an  arched  ceiling  made  beautiful  with 
enriched  plaster- work  of  refined  design — a  design 
in  low  relief,  yet  sufficiently  effective.  Owing  to 
the  combination  of  moderately  low  wall  with  high- 
arched  ceiling,  this  room  gives  an  impression  both 
of  spaciousness  and  snugness — a  very  happy  result. 
The  room  has  the  charm  of  quaintness  without 
comfort  being  sacrificed.  This  chamber,  being  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  may  originally  have  been  a 
chapel — or  more  possibly  the  withdrawing  -  room. 
Altogether,  Slyfield  is  a  very  interesting  old  house  : 
an  ideal  place  to  possess,  and  a  joy  to  restore  back- 
wards to  something  like  its  first  perfect  and  pic- 
turesque estate,  and  so  to  preserve  it  for  future 
generations  to  admire. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Slyfield  lies 
Stoke  d'Abernon,  the  church  of  which  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  at  least  to  those  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of 
mind  ;  for  there,  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  may  be 
seen  the  very  fine  brass  to  Sir  John  Daubernoun, 
who  died  in  1277.  This  beautiful  brass  is  of  especial 
interest  as  being  not  only  the  oldest  in  England,  but 
in  all  Europe,  with  two  exceptions.  The  knight  is 
shown  at  full  length,  and  in  complete  Crusading 
panoply.  He  is  represented  as  clad  in  a  suit  of  chain- 
armour,  with  sword,  and  lance  (or  it  may  be  a  spear) 
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adorned  with  a  pennon ;  over  his  left  arm  is  a 
shield,  and  on  his  feet,  fastened  with  straps,  are 
spurs,  spike-fashioned.  "  The  burin  of  this  brass  is 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  example.  Each  link  of 
the  mail  is  distinctly  represented,  and  the  mere 
work  of  graving  up  so  large  a  surface  must  have 
cost  many  weeks  of  patient  labour."  In  one  thing 
this  brass  is,  I  think,  unique,  for  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  one  before  with  a  lance  or  spear  figuring 
thereon.  In  this  church,  too,  an  old  Jacobean  hour- 
glass holder  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  quarter-of-an- 
hour  glass  might  prove  a  useful  accessory  to  a 
church  nowadays,  for  I  have  listened  to  sermons 
woefully  long,  and  oftentimes  unprofitable  besides  : 
a  good  deal  can  be  said  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
it  is  better  to  err  in  saying  too  little  than  to  risk 
vexing  by  saying  too  much.  There  is  also  preserved 
in  the  church  a  twelfth-century  oak  chest,  with  a  slit 
for  contributions,  and  three  locks  :  one  for  the  rector 
and  two  for  the  churchwardens. 

We  had  no  idea  when  we  started  on  that  lane 
outside  Leatherhead  that  in  so  short  a  distance  we 
should  come  upon  two  places  of  so  much  interest  as 
Slyfield  and  Stoke  d'Abernon  Church. 

To  the  traveller  by  road,  England  abounds  in 
such  pleasant  surprises  :  all  the  traveller  needs  to  do 
is  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  to  be  ready  to  talk  to 
any  one  he  comes  across,  for  thus  may  he  gain  much 
local  information  about  places  and  spots  that  per- 
chance are  worth  seeing.  An  intelligent  stranger 
may  prove  of  greater  service  than  the  best  of  guide- 
books ;  even  from  a  passing  tramp  I  once  gleaned 
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particulars  of  an  old  moated  home  that  well  repaid 
a  visit,  and  that  but  for  the  tramp  I  should  most 
probably  have  missed,  for  though  close  by  the  road 
it  was  hidden  from  my  view  by  a  clump  of  trees. 
The  landlord  of  a  country  inn  generally  knows  a 
good  deal  of  the  country  round ;  also  I  have  frequently 
found  a  local  photographer  to  be  a  most  profitable 
person  to  converse  with,  for  the  chances  are  that  at 
one  time  or  another  he  has  taken  photographs  of 
any  old  place  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he  may  possibly  have  prints  of  these  to  show  and 
sell  you,  so  that  to  some  extent  you  can  judge  from 
these  what  the  place  is  like  before  starting  out  to 
visit  it. 

On  the  way  from  Stoke  d'Abernon  to  Cobham, 
if  there  be  anything  of  interest,  we  missed  it.  At 
Cobham  we  came  upon  our  old  friend  the  winding 
Mole  again,  with  only  a  rail  between  us  and  the 
water,  and  here  we  noticed  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
old  mill  with  two  great  green  droning  water-wheels. 
The  old  steep-gabled  mill,  reflected  in  the  quiet  flood 
of  the  river  bend  below,  with  the  white  waters  of  the 
tumbling  weir  behind  and  the  background  of  green 
trees  beyond,  made  a  very  pretty  picture :  long 
may  it  be  before  this  old  mill  is  improved  out  of 
existence !  I  know  an  ancient  windmill,  set  on  a 
hill  in  Sussex,  that  I  was  told  was  purchased  by  the 
owner  of  an  adjoining  estate  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  it  being  pulled  down,  as  he  looked  upon 
it  as  forming  a  charming  feature  in  the  prospect,  and 
one  that  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  his 
house.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  there  are  at 
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least  some  people  who  prize  the  picturesque — even 
to  paying  hard  cash  for  it  without  any  prospect  of 
money  interest  thereon. 

At  the  other  end  of  Cobham  we  came  to  the 
main  Portsmouth  road,  and  to  the  "  White  Lion,"  an 
inn  of  some  fame  in  the  old  posting  and  coaching 
days.  We  reached  this  just  as  a  thunder-shower 
threatened,  and  we  had  hardly  got  under  shelter  of 
its  hospitable  roof  before  the*  rain  came  down  in  real 
earnest.  Motoring  is  hungry  work,  and  always 
seems  to  provide  one  with  a  ready  appetite,  so  we 
decided  to  lunch,  and  let  the  weather  "declare  its 
hand  "  meanwhile.  To  our  pleasant  surprise,  for 
the  exterior  of  the  inn  gave  no  promise  of  such 
ancientness,  we  were  shown  into  a  delightful  old 
oak-panelled  room.  This  room,  we  learnt  from  the 
landlord,  or  rather  the  fine  panelling  around  it,  was 
a  recent  discovery ;  for  upon  scraping  away  an 
accumulation  of  papers  from  off  the  walls  the  wood- 
work behind  was  unexpectedly  revealed. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  have  covered 
over  such  fine  panelling  with  mere  paper,  and  stranger 
still  that  for  so  many  years  its  existence  should  have 
been  unknown  and  unsuspected.  The  graining  of 
the  wood,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  and  varied  pattern  without  having  recourse 
to  paper.  But  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature  are  not 
singular  in  old  houses  ;  for  oak-panelling,  built-up 
open  fireplaces,  "hiding-holes,"  secret  chambers, 
and  even  ancient  frescoed  walls  are  frequently  being 
discovered  therein  by  their  happy  possessors.  I 
heard  not  long  ago  of  one  old  country  house  the 
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owner  of  which  during  some  alterations  unearthed 
an  actual  room  (with  a  fireplace,  but  no  window)  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  building,  and  found  there, 
amongst  the  cobwebs  and  dust  of  ages,  a  table  and 
two  chairs,  with  a  pewter  plate  and  tankard  on  the 
table.  This  doubtless  was  an  extra  luxurious  "  hiding- 
hole,"  even  to  the  furniture  ;  but  so  cunningly  had  it 
been  contrived  that  the  space  it  took  up  had  never 
been  missed,  and  only  the  accident  of  breaking 
through  a  wall  had  caused  its  coming  to  light. 
That  room,  the  history  of  which  was  unknown,  a  lost 
secret  of  the  long-ago,  was  suggestive  of  some  past- 
time  romance,  or  perhaps  tragedy  :  the  suitable  back- 
ground was  there  ;  the  actors  could  be  provided  in 
imagination,  according  to  fancy  and  individual  predi- 
lection. Many  a  skilful  novelist  has  weaved  a  sensa- 
tional romance  out  of  less  promising  material.  Quite 
possibly,  by  this  time,  the  villagers  will  have  added 
a  human  skeleton  to  the  other  finds  in  the  room,  and 
a  promising  mystery  is  in  the  progress' of  making! 
Give  a  villager  an  inch  of  fact,  and  he  will  readily 
make  an  ell  of  fiction  out  of  it. 

Only  the  other  day  an  architect  told  me  that  on 
removing  some  defective  brickwork  by  the  side  of 
a  modern  fireplace  in  an  old  country  house  he 
discovered  a  wide  open -hearth  fireplace  behind, 
with  a  large  and  real  old-fashioned  ingle-nook. 
Manifestly  this  great  fireplace,  at  some  former  and 
forgotten  time,  had  been  built  up,  and  so  remained 
out  of  sight  and  memory  for  a  century  or  more  ; 
but  the  strangest  thing  about  the  matter  was  that 

the  ancient  iron  fire-back,  of  good  design,  and  fine 
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fire-dogs  were  found  there  in  situ,  even  some  half- 
burnt  logs  were  on  the  hearth,  manifest  relics  of  the 
last  fire  burning  on  the  spot  those  long  years  ago. 
A  short  time  ago,  too,  a  photographer  showed  me  a 
photograph  he  had  taken  of  a  rare  fresco  discovered 
in  an  ancient  country  mansion,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand,  on  taking  down  some  panelling  for 
repair.  The  wall  behind  was  found  to  be  decorated 
all  over  with  a  well-preserved  fresco,  presumed  to 
be  of  the  period  of  Henry  VII.  Were  I  a  wealthy 
man  I  should  like  to  purchase  some  likely  old  country 
house,  and  set  to  work  to  see  what  discoveries  I 
could  make  therein. 

From  Cobham  we  drove  to  Walton-on-Thames, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  being  through  fragrant 
pine  woods,  and  the  air  was  made  delightful  by  their 
resinous  odours.  Walton-on-Thames,  with  its  sur- 
roundings of  modern  villas,  did  not  long  detain  us  ; 
the  only  thing  we  found  to  interest  us  there  was  the 
curious  "  Scold's "  or  "  Gossip's  Bridle "  that  is 
preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  old  church.  This 
rusty  relic  of  other  days  and  other  ways  consists  of 
thin  iron  bands  made  to  go  over  the  head,  with  a 
padlock  at  the  back  of  the  neck  to  keep  it  there. 
In  front  a  piece  of  metal  projects  that  went  over  the 
tongue  of  the  unfortunate  victim  who  had  to  wear 
this  instrument  of  torture,  and  effectually  prevented 
any  speech.  The  bridle  is  stated  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  town  in  1633  by  a  Chester  man, 
who  declared  that  he  had  "  lost  a  large  property 
through  a  gossiping  woman,"  and  who  had  it  in- 
scribed thus  : — 
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Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 

To  curb  women's  tongues  when  they  are  idle. 

From  Walton  we  made  our  way  to  Staines,  and 
a  very  pleasant  way  it  proved  to  be,  taking  us 
through  a  land  of  rich  flat  meadows  and  of  big 
branching  elms — I  think,  the  most  countrified  part  of 
Middlesex  that  is  left.  The  pretty  little  river-side 
village  of  Laleham,  where  Matthew  Arnold  was 
born,  and  where  he  lies  buried  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
its  peaceful  churchyard,  tempted  us  to  make  a  short 
stop.  You  come  upon  the  sacred  dust  of  famous 
men  in  almost  every  corner  of  this  storied  land  of 
ours.  It  is  verily  a  kingdom  of  old  shrines  and 
hallowed  memories,  and  you  oftentimes  come  to 
these  shrines  when  least  expecting  them,  as  we  did 
that  day.  Do  we  all  know  where,  "life's  fitful  fever 
o'er,"  our  favourite  authors  rest  ?  On  looking  round 
the  special  shelf  in  my  little  library  where  the  works 
of  my  favourite  writers  are  gathered  together  in 
goodly  company,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  know 
where  but  few  of  those  writers  were  born,  or  died, 
or  even  lived.  Of  books  Southey  sings  : 

My  never  failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

And  yet  how  little  many  of  us  know  about  the  lives 
of  such  "never  failing  friends."  It  should  make  an 
interesting  tour  to  go  in  search  of  their  haunts. 

From  Laleham  we  came  next  to  Staines.  Thence 
we  had  a  charming  drive,  mostly  alongside  the  quiet- 
flowing  Thames,  silvery  in  the  sunshine  that  day, 
past  far-famed  Runnymead  on  one  hand  and  Cooper's 
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Hill,  bepraised  by  poets  and  beautiful  with  woods,  on 
the  other  ;  and  so  in  due  course  we  reached  Datchet, 
where,  to  our  regret,  we  parted  with  the  river  and 
made  our  way  along  a  winding  lane  to  Upton,  an 
ancient  village  with  an  ancient  church  that  now 
practically  forms  part  of  modern  Slough.  There,  at 
the  right  of  our  road  and  a  little  back  therefrom, 
our  eyes  were  refreshed  by  the  vision  of  the 
delightfully  picturesque,  time -toned,  timbered  old 
home  of  Upton  Court — a  ballad  in  building,  a  poem 
in  gables — shyly  peeping  through  the  surrounding 
elms,  like  a  bashful  maiden  not  courting  the  vulgar 
gaze — a  quaint  and  pleasing  bit  of  old-world  archi- 
tecture, over  which  the  charm  of  past  associations 
and  forgotten  romance  seems  lovingly  to  linger.  It 
is  the  kind  of  ancient  home  one  dreams  about,  the 
haunted  grange  of  the  painter's  imagination  ;  yet 
there  it  stood  before  us,  neither  a  dream  nor  a  vain 
imagining,  but  a  happy  reality — a  picture  to  look 
upon.  I  wonder  whether  the  men  of  old  ever 
knew  how  beautifully  they  built. 

By  great  and  unexpected  good  fortune  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  this  old 
home.  Within,  it  is  as  picturesque  as  without,  though, 
owing  in  a  measure  to  frequent  alterations  and  adapta- 
tions, it  is  perhaps  more  quaint  than  convenient,  yet 
delightful  for  its  very  quaintness,  which  has  come 
naturally  and  not  been  sought  after.  No  one  would, 
or  perhaps  could,  plan  a  house  like  it :  such  delightful 
oddness  comes  alone  by  growth  ;  you  cannot  success- 
fully achieve  it  by  deliberate  design.  Moreover,  to 
strive  for  such  a  thing  in  a  new  building  would  be 
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ridiculous — the  result,  without  suitable  and  old  sur- 
roundings, a  mere  freak  in  architecture. 

Upton  Court,  we  were  informed,  was  originally 
a  religious  foundation,  and  the  present  drawing-room 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  refectory,  two  curious 
recesses  therein  being  formerly  cells  of  the  monks. 
Naturally  Upton  Court  possesses  its  "  hiding-hole," 
entered  from  the  fireplace  of  this  room,  which 
"  hiding-hole  "  is  provided  with  a  separate  flue  for 
ventilation.  It  is  an  old  home  to  appeal  to  the 
antiquary  as  well  as  to  the  artist :  a  home  beautiful 
with  a  beauty  it  had  not  at  first  and  that  the 
magician  Time  alone  can  give — the  rare  bloom  of  age 
that  gathers  over  ancient  places.  It  is  a  house  to 
dream  in  and  dream  about.  Its  ancient  chambers, 
dark  corners,  and  curious  passages  have  verily  a 
genuine  ghostly  look — a  look  that  seems  to  say, 
"The  place  is  haunted."  In  this  respect  I  believe 
Upton  Court  does  not  belie  its  appearance,  external 
and  internal,  and  that,  like  many  other  mansions  of 
ancient  date,  it  possesses  its  own  particular  and 
peculiar  ghost — a  real  aristocratic  ghost  that  has 
haunted  the  house  for  long  centuries,  and  walks 
about  both  house  and  grounds  from  midnight  to  the 
first  cock-crow  of  early  dawn.  I  sometimes  feel  it 
must  be  interesting  to  live  in  a  haunted  house,  pro- 
vided the  ghost  be  a  well-mannered  one,  and  does 
not  scream,  or  make  unearthly  noises,  or  bang  the 
furniture  about.  A  bad-tempered  ghost  would  be 
unendurable,  I  grant.  My  ideal  ghost  is  one  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard,  like  good  children  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Golden  Age.  I  really  consider  that 
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any  one  who  thinks  of  purchasing  a  haunted  house 
should  previously  make  strict  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ghost  that  goes  with  it.  We  are 
rightly  particular  as  to  the  characters  of  our  servants 
who  come  and  go  ;  but  how  much  more  particular 
should  we  be  about  our  ghost — I  suppose  it  is  our 
ghost  if  we  purchase  it  with  the  house — who  is  a 
permanent  retainer.  The  taking  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution might  save  a  lot  of  trouble,  as  "the  English 
law  does  not  recognise  ghosts."  So  at  least  a  retired 
Indian  officer,  who  had  taken  a  haunted  house,  and 
actually  declared  that  he  and  his  family  were  driven 
out  of  it  by  an  ill -behaved  ghost,  wrote  to  the 
Standard  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  that  paper 
on  April  22,  1896,  making  the  statement  seriously 
on  the  authority  of  his  solicitor. 

Adjoining  Upton  Court  is  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque little  Norman  church  in  which  Sir  William 
Herschel,  the  world-famous  astronomer,  is  buried. 
This  church  claims  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Gray's  "  ivy-mantled  tower";  for,  if  tradition  be  true, 
in  his  day  its  tower  was  clothed  with  ivy,  whilst 
that  of  Stoke  Poges  was  not.  Curiously  enough,  the 
reverse  now  holds  good.  Though  it  may  have  had 
a  share  in  it,  the  larger  claim  that  Upton  Church 
wholly  inspired  the  "  Elegy  "  cannot,  I  think,  be  up- 
held ;  for  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Gray 
began  that  poem  in  the  winter  of  1741-42,  when  he 
was  residing  in  a  cottage  at  Stoke  Poges.  Possibly 
the  poet  had  no  one  especial  church  in  mind,  though 
from  Stoke  Poges  he  presumably  drew  his  main 
inspirations.  In  relation  to  the  "  Elegy,"  it  may  not 
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be  out  of  place  here  to  give  the  three  stanzas  ex- 
punged therefrom,  which,  though  I  believe  they 
have  appeared  in  print,  may  not  be  generally  known. 
They  read  as  follows  : — 

There  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  Year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  vi'lets  found  ; 
The  Redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Some  lovely  Fair,  whose  unaffected  charms 
Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  unknown, 
Whose  beauty  might  have  bless'd  a  monarch's  arms, 
And  virtue  cast  a  lustre  on  the  throne  ; 

That  humble  beauty  warm'd  an  honest  heart, 
And  cheer'd  the  labours  of  a  faithful  spouse  ; 
That  virtue  form'd  for  every  decent  part 
The  healthy  offspring  that  adorn'd  their  house. 

In  Upton  Churchyard  there  is  a  flat  tombstone, 
much  battered  and  broken,  but  with  the  following 
curious  inscription  still  legible  thereon  :  "  Here  lies 
the  body  of  Sarah  Bramstone  of  Eton,  spinster,  a 
person  who  dared  to  be  just  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second.  Obijt  Jany.  30,  1765,  aetat  77."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  a  woman 
so  bold  as  to  dare  to  be  just  at  that  time. 

We  skirted  Slough,  and  then  by  a  narrow  wind- 
ing road  of  much  wooded  beauty  found  our  way  to 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Beaconsfield,  that,  con- 
sidering London  is  less  than  thirty  miles  away,  has 
wonderfully  managed  to  preserve  its  old-fashioned, 
not  to  say  primitive,  character ;  for  aught  the  eye 
could  tell,  it  might  have  been  somewhere  in  the 
distant  shires.  The  impression  of  cheerful  bright- 
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ness  and  sunniness  that  Beaconsfield  gave  to  us  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  breadth  of  its  street 
and  the  lowness  of  the  buildings  on  either  side,  so 
that  it  was  flushed  both  by  the  sun  and  the  wind  ; 
the  air,  too,  was  sweet  and  clear,  owing  presumably 
to  the  elevated  position  of  the  town  and  its  small 
extent.  Except  in  size,  the  place  gave  us  a  refreshing 
sense  of  spaciousness — a  quality  which  most  English 
country  towns  lack.  We  pulled  up  at  the  "White 
Hart,"  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house  dating  from 
the  days  of  "Good  Queen  Bess."  It  had  not  been 
our  intention  to  stop  at  Beaconsfield  ;  but  there  was 
an  indescribable  something  about  the  quiet,  sunny 
little  place  that  greatly  attracted  us — so  much  indeed 
that  we  determined  to  spend  the  night  there  if 
possible  ;  and  we  found  it  possible,  for,  somewhat  to 
our  surprise  be  it  confessed,  we  were  shown  a  neat, 
clean,  and  comfortable  room,  and  promptly  we 
decided  to  go  no  farther,  and  perchance  fare  worse, 
that  day. 

As  we  entered  the  inn  from  the  yard  behind  we 
observed  in  the  passage  a  small  carved  and  ancient 
oak  arm-chair — so  small  that  at  first  we  concluded 
it  was  a  child's  chair,  and  were  therefore  surprised 
to  read  a  notice  attached  to  it,  worded  as  follows : — 

This  chair  was  formerly  in  the  Virginia  Tavern  at  Henstridge 
Ash  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  was  there  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  at  the  time  of  the  anecdote  related  underneath. 

It  was  at  Henstridge  Ash  where  the  servant,  seeing  him 
smoking,  thought  he  was  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  proceeded  to  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  him. 

In  reply  to  our  query  respecting  this,  the  landlord 
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assured  us  that  it  was  the  actual  chair  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  sitting  when  that  event 
happened.  It  was  purchased  and  presented  to  him 
by  a  gentleman,  and  he  had  "  the  pedigree  of  it,  so 
as  to  its  genuineness  there  can  be  no  doubt."  Then 
for  our  benefit  he  reclined  in  the  chair — I  can  hardly 
say  he  sat  in  it — just  to  show  how  Sir  Walter  used 
it ;  though  how  he  should  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  this  detail  he  did  not  enlighten  us.  We  only 
remarked  that  the  chair  looked  rather  small  to  be 
comfortable,  and  we  prided  ourselves  that  we  had 
made  a  very  diplomatic  remark.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  supposed  to  be 
sitting  smoking  on  a  circular  stone  seat,  that  still 
exists  outside  of  the  "  Virginia  "  inn  at  Henstridge 
Ash,  sheltered  under  a  tree,  when  a  servant  obser- 
ving him  rushed  out  and  deluged  him  with  water. 
A  more  probable  version,  presuming  the  story  has 
any  foundation  in  fact,  is  that  the  servant  was 
coming  to  him  with  a  flagon  of  ale  and  quenched 
his  smoke  with  that. 

When  I  entered  the  little  smoke-room  of  the  inn 
that  night  in  search  of  entertainment,  I  found  a 
heated  discussion  going  on.  I  quite  forget  the 
subject  now,  but  to  me  it  was  uninteresting  and 
unimportant.  One  remark,  however,  remains  in  my 
memory.  A  speaker  concluded  his  argument  thus  : 
"  It's  as  Dizzy  used  to  say  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  : 
it's  a  thing  we  all  devoutly  believe  in  but  don't 
understand."  The  discussion  lasted  long  and  waxed 
loud,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  everybody 
firmly  held  his  first  opinions  when  it  ended  ;  how- 
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ever,  the  company  appeared  to  enjoy  the  evening 
thoroughly,  which  was  something. 

As  the  freshness  of  the  talk  wore  off,  it  became 
monotonous  to  me,  and  so  I  sought  relief  by 
glancing  at  an  odd  copy  of  the  Standard  I  found  in 
the  room,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  inter- 
ested in  a  local  paper,  when  I  chanced  upon  the 
following:  "A  few  days  ago  I  visited  Sulgrave 
Church,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  see  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  of  the  Washington  family,  viz.  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  was  Mayor  of  Northampton  A.D. 
1533  and  1546,  and  who,  with  his  wife,  lies  buried 
in  the  church.  This  Lawrence  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  George  Washington,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  shortly  before  somebody  had 
stolen  two  of  the  brasses  from  the  stone  slab  of  the 
tomb,  leaving  three  only,  one  of  which  is  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  Washingtons.  .  .  .  This  brass  was 
quite  loose,  and  could  have  been  easily  lifted  away 
by  myself.  I  gained  access  by  the  chancel  door, 
which  I  found  unlocked.  I  was  told  a  great  number 
of  visitors,  including  many  Americans,  had  visited 
the  tomb  this  summer.  Surely  something  ought 
promptly  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  horrible 
sacrilege,  and  to  protect  for  the  future  these  world- 
famed  relics  from  the  spoiler's  hand  —  relics  which 
have  rested  there  now  over  three  hundred  years." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  such  things  take 
place,  and  may  take  place  again.  To  steal  away 
the  memorials  of  the  dead  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sacrilege,  a  theft,  and  a  sin  of  the  meanest  kind  and 
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blackest  dye  :  I  would  use  stronger  terms  if  I  could 
do  so  politely.  This  robbing  of  the  dead  is  no  new 
thing,  as  many  a  palimpsest  brass  in  our  churches 
proves. 

I  had  only  written  the  above,  when,  glancing  at 
a  copy  of  the  Sphere  for  February  10,  1906,  I 
noticed  a  view  of  the  end  gable  and  porch  of  the 
Washington  homestead  at  Sulgrave,  showing  a  bare 
space  above  the  Tudor  doorway  erst  occupied  by  a 
stone  carvingof  the  Washington  coat-of-arms.  Below 
the  view  was  a  note  as  follows  :  "  Some  American 
relic -hunter  has  stolen  a  stone  escutcheon  from 
over  the  door  of  the  Northamptonshire  farmhouse, 
the  home  of  Washington's  ancestors.  Bishop  Potter 
offers  ^150  for  its  return."  From  another  source  I 
learn  that  Bishop  Potter  is  advertising  a  reward  for 
its  return  in  the  American  papers  ;  and  I  can  only 
hope — very  faintly  hope — that  the  ancient  relic  may 
find  its  way  back  and  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
place,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
But  how  such  a  thing  as  a  stone  escutcheon  built 
solidly  into  a  wall  and  high  over  a  doorway  could 
be  removed  without  any  one  knowing  who  did  it 
is  a  mystery  to  me  ;  yet,  if  the  statements  in  the 
papers  be  correct,  that  apparent  impossibility  appears 
to  have  been  performed. 

But  I  have  been  digressing  somewhat.  It  was 
reading  the  account  that  evening  of  the  removal  of 
the  Washington  brass  that  reminded  me  I  had 
never  been  to  Sulgrave,  though,  owing  to  American 
friends,  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Sulgrave  was  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  George 
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Washington,  "the  Father  of  our  Country,"  as  they 
called  him  ;  but  where  Sulgrave  was,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  somewhere  in  England,  I  had  no 
idea.  After  a  long  search  on  the  map,  a  search  that 
reminded  me  of  looking  for  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a  haystack,  I  actually  hit  upon  the  place — a  small 
village,  marked  in  small  letters,  not  far  from  Ban- 
bury  ;  and  in  turn  I  made  out  Banbury  to  be  about 
fifty  miles  from  Beaconsfield,  an  easy  three  hours' 
run  by  motor,  so  we  determined  to  make  direct 
for  Banbury  next  morning.  And  thus  our  journey 
developed  itself  day  by  day. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Arm-chair  travel — An  artistic  inn  sign  —  Literary  geography — 
Houses  or  homes — The  romance  of  a  lumber-room — Wayside 
chats — "  An  invention  of  Satan  " ! — A  new  word — The  humours 
of  the  road — Sulgrave — The  ancestral  home  of  the  Washington 
family — The  birthplace  of  the  Franklins  —  The  Washington 
tomb — A  mysterious  inscription — The  Culworth  gang — Sulgrave 
Manor-House. 

FIVE  miles  across  a  pretty  and  hilly  country  brought 
us  to  the  ancient  town  of  Amersham,  its  quaint  old 
market -house  being  the  prominent  and  principal 
feature  of  the  place,  and,  besides  its  much-monu- 
mented  church,  the  only  thing  about  it  of  which  I 
have  any  distinct  recollection.  But  you  really  do 
not  see  a  town  by  simply  driving  through  it,  no 
matter  how  slowly  you  may  drive  ;  and  that  day  we 
were  in  a  lazy  mood,  inclined  to  let  towns,  villages, 
and  the  country  drift  past  us,  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  places  and  scenery  just  by  way  of  change,  until 
we  reached  Sulgrave.  I  think  it  was  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  who  laid  down  the  dictum  that  "  the  best 
way  to  travel  is  by  book,  comfortably  seated  in  your 
own  arm-chair  " ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  luxurious  mode  of  travel,  for  with 
a  library  you  can  go  anywhere  without  preparation, 
inconvenience,  or  expense,  and  when  the  winter 
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nights  are  long  and  cold,  and  the  lamp  burns 
brightly  and  the  logs  blaze  cheerfully  and  crackle 
companionably  on  the  hearth,  or  the  fragrant  peat 
is  aglow  thereon  (for  a  coal  fire  is  simply  utilitarian, 
it  is  not  inspiring  or  picturesque),  then  arm-chair 
travel  is  delightful.  But  the  real  thing  is  better — to 
actually  travel  through  the  country  seated  in  your 
own  arm-chair.  And  this  is  just  what  we  did  ;  for  the 
front  seats  of  our  car  were  as  comfortable  as  any 
arm-chair,  and  a  good  deal  more  so  than  many,  and 
the  steady  swing  and  quiet  gliding  of  the  car  were 
rest-giving  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  did  away 
with  any  monotony  of  simply  sitting  still. 

A  little  beyond  Amersham  we  crossed  the  Mis- 
bourne  stream  at  a  pretty  tree- shaded  spot ;  then 
past  the  finely  timbered  park  of  Shardeloes  we  pro- 
ceeded up  a  pleasantly  wooded  valley  bordered  by 
low  bare  hills  till  we  came  to  Great  Missenden,  a 
long  one-streeted  village  of  old  houses  and  many 
inns.  One  of  the  inns  boasted  of  a  most  effective 
sign.  This  consisted  of  a  lion  rampant,  boldly  and 
artistically  cut  out  of  metal,  silhouette  fashion,  the 
metal  being  slightly  convex,  which  enhances  the 
effect.  The  lion  is  enclosed  in  an  open  frame  of 
iron  which  swings  dependent  from  a  wood  bracket 
support.  The  lion  is  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
looked  quite  fierce  when  we  were  there,  rejoicing  as 
he  did  in  a  fresh  coat  of  vermilion.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  come  upon  an  inn  sign  so  full 
of  character  and  so  effective  :  relatively  small  though 
it  be,  it  gives  a  distinct  interest  to  the  aspect  of  the 
village  street.  It  is  worthy  of  the  medieval  crafts- 
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man.  I  think  I  could  make  a  fairly  correct  sketch 
of  that  sign  from  memory,  though  of  the  rest  of  the 
village  I  have  only  a  blurred  impression  ;  for  there 
are  some  things  that  live  in  the  mind  wherein  other 
things  that  we  may  desire  to  remember  have  faded 
away.  What  the  eye  loves  the  brain  retains. 

At  Missenden  we  were  in  the  country  of  John 
Hampden.  Wherever  one  travels  in  England  one 
almost  always  finds  oneself  in  a  district  made  more 
or  less  famous  in  history  or  fiction,  or  in  a  district 
associated  with  the  lives  and  literature  of  great 
writers.  At  Box  Hill  we  were  in  the  country  of 
George  Meredith  and  other  authors  ;  yesterday  we 
were  in  that  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  of  the  poet 
Waller  and  of  Matthew  Arnold  ;  then  there  is  the 
country,  above  all  others,  of  Shakespeare,  and  those 
of  Tennyson,  of  George  Eliot,  of  the  Brontes,  of 
Ruskin,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge,  of  De  Quin- 
cey,  of  Richard  Jefferies,  of  Thomas  Hardy,  of  Black- 
more,  to  mention  only  a  few  names  of  authors  that 
occur  to  me  at  random,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country 
of  famous  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  artists  :  for  there 
is  the  land  of  Wolfe  and  of  Cromwell ;  the  country 
of  Constable,  De  Wint,  and  David  Cox  among 
artists. 

It  was  at  Honour  End  Farm,  close  to  Great 
Missenden,  that  "John  Hampden,"  according  to 
a  monument  erected  there,  "was  assessed  20  shil- 
lings ship  money,  levied  by  command  of  the  King 
without  the  authority  of  Law.  August  4th.  1635." 
The  neighbouring  town  of  Wendover  was  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  John  Hampden,  and  to 
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Wendover  we  next  drove  through  five  miles  of 
pretty  but  uneventful  country.  Our  passing  im- 
pression of  Wendover  was  of  a  compact  little  town 
with  some  picturesque  old  gabled  houses  and  a 
rather  quaint  inn  that  doubtless  was  a  flourishing 
hostelry  in  the  coaching  days  :  a  place  that  has  not 
yet  developed  a  red-brick  and  blue-slate  ugliness, 
the  dull  reiteration  of  which  is  robbing  so  many  of 
our  old  towns  of  their  ancient  charm  and  special 
character.  Prosperity  and  picturesqueness,  alas ! 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  possibly  Wendover 
is  too  picturesque  to  be  prosperous.  Till  lately  the 
nearest  railway  to  the  little  town  was  three  miles 
away  ;  now,  however,  the  railway  has  found  Wen- 
dover, and  as  the  country  around  is  pleasant,  the 
speculative  builder  with  his  modern  villas  may  be 
trusted  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

An  architect  once  told  me  that  he  could  erect  a 
really  well-built  and  a  comfortable  cottage,  "good 
to  live  in  and  good  to  look  upon,"  for  the  same  cost 
that  the  average  showy  and  poorly  constructed  villa 
entailed  ;  but  that  though  he  had  designed  a  few  for 
a  builder  the  public  did  not  take  to  them — they  pre- 
ferred something  more  pretentious-looking,  even 
when  the  accommodation,  as  far  as  actual  room  was 
concerned,  was  much  the  same  in  either  case. 
There  was  nothing  showy  about  these  cottages : 
they  were  simple  and  unpretending,  well  propor- 
tioned and  designed  ;  within  they  were  conveniently 
planned,  without  they  were  eye-pleasing,  interesting, 
and  attractive,  with  their  gabled  roofs  of  red  tiles, 
rough-cast  walls,  pleasant  windows,  shapely  chim- 
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neys,  and  ample  porches,  with  a  little  extravagance 
in  the  way  of  real  oak  front  doors.  And  yet  the 
public  preferred  the  garish  villa,  and  I  can  only 
put  down  their  choice  to  a  desire  for  display.  Yet 
a  duchess  might  live  in  one  of  those  cottages  and 
not  be  ashamed  ;  but  a  duchess  in  a  garish  villa  is 
beyond  imagining.  And  the  supreme  pity  of  it  all 
is  that  the  cottage,  being  in  harmony  with  the  rural 
or  semi  -  rural  surroundings,  is  not  a  blot  on  the 
prospect,  and  may  even  be  a  pleasant  feature  therein. 
The  next  town  on  our  road  was  Aylesbury.  It 
chanced  to  be  market-day  there,  which  did  not  add 
to  our  pleasure  in  driving  through  the  place,  the 
only  busy  town  we  had  come  to  on  the  journey,  and 
we  were  glad  to  escape  from  it  and  get  into  the 
quiet  of  the  country  again.  If  there  be  anything  of 
interest  in  Aylesbury,  we  did  not  stop  to  discover  it, 
and  not  being  burdened  with  a  guide-book  we  were 
unaware  whether  there  were  anything  worth  seeing 
there,  and  so  felt  no  compunction  in  passing  on  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  permitted.  In  due  course 
we  reached  Whitchurch,  a  pretty  village  possessing 
some  picturesque  old  timbered  cottages.  Just  be- 
yond Whitchurch,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  approached  now  by  a  cart-track,  stands  the  erst 
stately  old  mansion  of  Creslow,  doing  duty  to-day 
as  a  farmhouse.  An  ancient  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting building,  the  most  striking  portion  is  Eliza- 
bethan, but  other  parts  are  of  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  interior  still  possesses  some  fine  wood  and  plaster 
work  ;  and  beneath  a  quaint  corner  tower,  whose 
massive  walls  testify  to  its  ancient  strength,  is  a 
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dark  stone -roofed  dungeon  without  any  window, 
suggestive  of  mystery  and  tragedy  :  of  its  history 
I  could  glean  nothing,  but  could  imagine  much. 
The  ancient  house  has,  of  course,  a  haunted  chamber 
(no  old  home  seems  complete  without  one),  walked 
by  a  ghost  in  a  rustling  silk  dress  ;  but  how  it  comes 
that  a  spirit  should  possess  such  a  material  thing  as 
a  silk  dress  is  a  detail  beyond  my  powers  of  reason- 
ing out.  Candidly,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in 
ghosts.  I  always  have  taken  quite  a  friendly  interest 
in  them,  but  I  feel  they  have  treated  me  badly  ;  for 
when  I  sleep,  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  in  a 
haunted  room  they  will  not  appear,  even  when  I 
have  provided  myself  with  a  camera  to  take  a  snap- 
shot at  one  ;  for  if  a  ghost  can  be  seen  in  the  dark 
one  might  possibly  be  able  to  photograph  him  (or 
her  or  it,  whichever  it  may  be),  and  a  photograph 
of  a  ghost  might  settle  a  lot  of  questions.  I  am 
seriously  informed  that  ghosts  will  not  appear  to 
me  because  I  do  not  believe  in  them  ;  but  I  argue, 
How  can  I  believe  in  a  ghost  unless  I  first  see  one  ? 
Close  to  the  house  is  a  ruined  chapel  with  a 
Norman  doorway  and  arches,  now  used  as  a 
farm  building.  Possibly  this  chapel  was  erected 
by  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whom  the  estate 
originally  belonged.  An  interesting,  quaint,  and 
picturesque  place  is  Creslow  :  an  ancient,  historic, 
and  legended  home  that  should  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  the  antiquary,  and  even  make  it  beat 
a  little  faster  than  its  wont.  If  I  owned  such  a 
place  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  be  always  digging 
about  it  in  the  hopes  of  making  some  discovery. 
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I  know,  from  the  experience  of  friends,  that  owners 
of  old  houses  do  at  times  make  curious  and 
interesting  "finds."  In  the  mighty  attic  of  an 
ancient  country  home,  an  attic  that  had  been  a 
lumber-room  for  centuries,  I  once  spent  a  happy  week 
of  wet  days  exploring  amongst  the  gathered  and  for- 
gotten relics  of  years  long  past,  and  great  was  my 
reward — old  deeds,  letters,  and  even  wills,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  there, 
and  a  strange  family  story  I  managed  to  unravel. 
But  such  experiences  are  as  rare  as  they  are  de- 
lightful, at  least  to  one  with  a  taste  that  way.  Had 
I  the  talent,  I  could  weave  a  startling  romance 
founded  upon  the  things  I  discovered  in  that 
"lumber-room,"  with  the  dust  of  ages  over  all ;  and 
on  one  of  the  sturdy  oak  and  bent  beams  that 
supported  the  high-pitched  roof  above  were  some 
curious  letters  cut  that  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
cryptic  signification.  Such  carvings  may  mean 
nothing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  they  may  mean  much.  In  my 
time  I  have  come  across  quite  a  number  of 
puzzling  inscriptions  either  cut  in  the  stone  or 
in  the  woodwork  of  ancient  buildings,  of  which, 
with  one  very  doubtful  exception,  I  could  make 
nothing.  Some  of  these  I  have  given  in  my 
former  books. 

Once  more  on  the  highway,  we  felt  to  the  full  the 
untold  charm  of  the  open  road,  leading,  as  Walt 
Whitman  expresses  it,  wherever  we  chose.  The 
old  road  that  existed  ages  before  the  railway  was 
invented  or  thought  of,  when  the  fastest  speed 
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man  could  travel  on  land  was  limited  to  the  pace 
of  the  horse,  as  it  probably  had  been  since  the 
world  began  ;  the  old  democratic  road  that 
belongs  to  all,  from  the  tramp  afoot  to  the  lord 
in  his  car ;  the  road  that  beckons  one  on  with  its 
promises  of  good  things  to  come ;  the  road  that 
abounds  in  hidden  surprises,  that  keeps  the  traveller 
thereon  in  a  state  of  delightful  expectancy,  an 
expectancy  that  is  never  wholly  satisfied  nor  yet 
wholly  disappointed  ;  the  road  with  its  long  lines 
of  bordering  hedges  and  hedgerowed  trees  lessening 
and  fading  away  towards  the  blue  and  ever  elusive 
horizon — is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  for  there  is  a 
gladness  and  a  stimulant  in  it. 

As  you  motor  on,  the  green  country  on  either 
hand,  with  its  hoary  churches,  its  grey  and  ancient 
homes  half  hidden  amid  the  trees,  its  peaceful 
farmsteads,  its  old-time  inns  with  their  signs  swing- 
ing in  the  wind,  its  lowly  cottages,  its  meandering 
rivers  glancing  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  silvery, 
willow  -  bordered  streams,  flits  by  like  so  many 
beautiful  pictures.  The  prospect  is  always  changing  ; 
the  distance  is  ever  opening  out.  It  is  all  so  dreamy, 
yet  so  breezy,  bracing,  and  exhilarating.  Meanwhile, 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  tireless  engines  never  ceases 
as  you  breast  the  hill  without  pause  or  exertion,  or 
spin  along  the  level,  or  glide  downhill  into  a  fresh 
country  ahead.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  travel,  one 
should  let  the  imagination  have  full  scope,  for  it  is 
the  poetry  that  one  creates  out  of  scenery  that  forms 
the  chief  charm  of  wandering.  Some  one  some- 
where says,  parodying  Wordsworth  : 
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A  castle  on  a  windy  lee 
A  simple  castle  is  to  me, 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 

To  see  things  thus,  save  for  the  fresh  air  and  the 
excitement  of  movement,  one  might  as  well  stay 
at  home.  Places  and  scenes  reflect  back  what  one 
sees  in  them.  To  the  dullard,  Venice  is  only  a  town 
on  the  sea,  "  and  nothing  more  "  ;  for  such,  Rotter- 
dam would  do  as  well. 

As  we  drove  along,  enjoying  the  sunshine  and 
the  scenery,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change  took 
place  in  the  weather.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the 
English  climate,  it  certainly  never  fails  to  afford 
variety.  Blue  sky  and  sunshine  had,  with  scant 
warning,  given  place  to  a  steady  downpour  of  the 
most  dispiriting  description,  and  the  world  around, 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  dull,  grey,  and  dripping. 
We  promptly  made  for  the  protection  of  some 
trees  in  order  to  put  the  hood  up  in  comparative 
dryness,  and  found  a  farmer  already  sheltering 
there.  "  Grand  weather  !  "  exclaimed  he  beamingly. 
We  presumed  that  this  was  spoken  jokingly,  for 
we  saw  nothing  grand  about  it :  a  leaden  sky, 
and  a  steady  rain  that  gave  no  immediate  promise 
of  abatement,  did  not  strike  us  at  all  as  "grand 
weather."  But  it  proved  that  the  farmer  was  serious. 
"  Twill  do  a  lot  of  good,"  said  he,  and,  looking  round, 
added  cheerfully,  "  looks  like  keeping  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  the  glass  is  falling  back  too,  which 
is  a  good  sign.  We  could  do  with  two  or  three 

O  O 

days  of  it.      It's  just  what  the  crops  want."     "  But 
we  don't,"  I  responded  ;'  "  at  least  we  should  prefer 
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the  rain  to  come  in  the  night-time,  if  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  the  crops."  Then  the  farmer  took  a 
long  and  critical  look  at  our  car.  "  Cost  a  bit,  I  im- 
agine," he  remarked  ;  "  but  I  think  nought  of  them 
things — nought.  An  Englishman  ought  to  drive 
horses — or  walk.  What's  the  benefit  of  motors  to 
farmers  ?  He  can't  breed  'em,  can  he  ?  and  they  don't 
eat  corn  or  hay,  do  they  ?  and  they  don't  need  straw, 
do  they?  So  I  says  they  baint  no  good.  Now  if  I  had 
a  motor  car,  what  do  you  think  I  would  do  with  it  ?  " 
The  conversation  was  getting  rather  amusing,  and 
whilst  we  were  considering  what  to  reply  the  farmer 
went  on,  "  I'd  sell  it  and  buy  a  horse.  That's  what 
I'd  do."  "Well,"  we  remarked,  "  there  is  just  this 
difference  between  a  horse  and  a  motor.  A  horse 
eats  when  he  is  not  at  work,  and  a  motor  eats  only 
when  it  is  at  work,"  and  with  this  we  bade  our 
friend  a  polite  good-day  ;  in  return  he  wished  us  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  so  we  parted  friends. 

These  wayside  chats  are  oftentimes  very  enter- 
taining. At  one  point  on  the  journey,  I  remember, 
we  stopped  to  take  some  photographs  ;  on  returning 
to  the  car  we  found  a  man,  who  had  the  appearance 
of  being  a  groom,  contemplatively  gazing  at  it. 
"  That  be  a  nice  car  you've  got,  sir,"  said  he.  "  Now 
I  wonder  whatever  my  missus  would  think  of  it  ?  " 
We  somehow  hastily  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  "missus  "  had  a  car  or  cars,  and  took  an  interest  in 
them.  The  man's  reply,  however,  quickly  undeceived 
us.  "  My  missus  own  a  car !  Why,  she  hates  'em 
worse  nor  poison  ;  she  says  as  'ow  she  believes  Satan 
invented  'em.  My  missus  be  an  old  lady,  and 
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you  may  hardly  believe  it,  but  it's  gospel  true,  she 
won't  even  travel  by  train,  and  never  did;  we 
goes  everywhere  by  road  and  behind  horses,  even 
all  the  way  to  London.  She  used  to  talk  a  lot  agin 
the  railways,  but  she  do  rave  agin  the  motors,  to  be 
sure.  But  I  don't  mind  'em  ;  they  rather  interest 
me.  I'm  not  a  monomonist."  We  replied  that  we 
were  glad  to  hear  that.  All  the  same,  we  wondered 
whatever  a  monomonist  was ;  the  word  sounded 
full  and  well,  but  after  much  consideration  we  had 
to  confess  that  to  us  it  was  sound  without  meaning. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  betray  our  lament- 
able ignorance,  and  inquire  what  a  monomonist  was, 
when  we  discovered  that  he  was  a  man  prejudiced 
against  motor  cars.  We  thought  possibly  he  might 
mean  motor-maniac  (I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  such 
a  word,  still  it  looks  a  possible  one),  but  he  declared 
he  did  not ;  he  meant  monomonist  and  nothing  else, 
and  he  even  appeared  surprised  at  our  manifest 
ignorance  of  the  term.  Some  of  the  words  employed 
by  the  country-folk  are  truly  perplexing.  Chance 
conversations  by  the  wayside  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing, though  minor,  events  of  road  touring.  As  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  remarks  :  "  In  travel  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  more  pleasure  we  obtain  from  unex- 
pected incidents  than  from  deliberate  sight-seeing." 
We  drove  moodily  on  in  the  pouring  rain,  when 
suddenly  we  remembered  that  we  were  out  on  a 
pleasure  tour,  so,  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  we  tried  to 
make  believe  that  we  really  liked  the  wet :  it  was  so 
refreshing  we  agreed,  there  was  no  glaring  sunshine, 
it  brought  out  the  scent  of  the  earth  and  the  woods, 
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it  put  down  the  dust,  and  I  do  not  now  remember 
the  sundry  other  blessings  we  discovered  that  the 
rain  brought  with  it.  After  all,  it  is  not  altogether 
disagreeable  driving  in  the  wet,  so  long  as  one 
keeps  on  driving  and  does  not  desire  to  get  down 
to  do  a  little  exploring.  If  you  start  dry  and  are 
suitably  garmented  with  rain  -  resisting,  woollen 
coats,  capes,  weather-proof  caps  that  will  not  blow 
off,  and  mackintosh  rugs,  you  are  right  enough  ;  but 
if  once  you  get  down  and  get  moist,  and  your  seat 
gets  wet,  there  is  a  good  deal  less  pleasure  in  it. 
As  to  weather,  the  driving  tourist  must  take  it  as  it 
comes ;  to  glory  in  the  sunshine  and  laugh  at  the 
rain  is  the  thing.  As  Whitcombe  Riley,  the  Indiana 
poet,  sings : 

It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain, 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice  ; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 

W'y,  rain's  my  choice. 

As  we  motored  on,  the  rain  came  steadily  down  : 
a  fine,  persistent  rain  that  fell  from  a  sky  of  uniform 
grey.  No  cloud-forms  could  be  traced  to  vary  the  dull 
monotony  above — nothing  butgreyness.  Thedistance 
too  was  effectually  blotted  out,  the  country  around 
looked  damp  and  depressing  ;  the  cattle  stood  under 
the  dripping  trees  that  failed  to  shelter  them,  very 
pictures  of  melancholy  ;  no  birds  were  singing,  for 
no  birds  "could  pipe  in  skies  so  dull  and  grey." 
"  The  rain  will  do  a  lot  of  good,"  we  remarked  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that.  "  And  it  looks  like  lasting,"  added 
my  wife.  "  Good  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  You  must  re- 
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member  that  we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves, 
and  we  only  want  the  car  to  break  down  to  make 
our  enjoyment  complete."  "Well,"  came  the  reply, 
"  we  must  not  expect  all  the  good  things  at  once." 

Curiously  enough,  at  the  next  bend  of  the  road 
we  came  upon  a  car  pulled  up  by  the  wayside,  under 
the  lee  of  a  high  hedge,  apparently  in  trouble :  for 
there  was  a  man  lying  down  underneath  it  in  the 
mud  and  wet,  manifestly  having  "  a  good  time  of  it  "  ; 
another  man  clad  in  a  big  waterproof,  and  quietly 
smoking  a  pipe,  was  looking  on  unconcernedly. 
We  pulled  up  out  of  courtesy  to  ask  if  we  could  be 
of  any  use.  "  No ;  thanks  awfully,"  replied  the 
man  of  the  waterproof,  with  quite  a  cheerful  smile 
that  surprised  us  under  the  apparently  unpropitious 
circumstances.  "  I've  got  a  first-rate  mechanic,  and 
while  he's  admiring  the  machinery  down  below  I'm 
admiring  the  view.  I  expect  we  shall  get  along 
presently,  at  least  my  man  says  so.  We've  only 
been  here  about  half  an  hour,  and  it's  only  our 
third  stop  to-day."  "You're  a  born  philosopher," 
I  responded  laughingly  ;  "  why,  we  were  grumbling 
because  it  was  simply  raining."  "Well,"  he  went 
on,  "  the  whole  thing  strikes  me  as  intensely  comical. 
I'm  thinking  of  purchasing  a  car,  and  the  makers 
lent  me  this  one,  with  a  first-rate  mechanic,  for  a 
day's  trial.  We  are  taking  a  hundred  miles'  run,  and 
if  I  like  the  performance  of  the  car  I  promised  to 
purchase  it.  They  said  her  runningwould  be  a  revela- 
tion to  me — and  it  is."  And  he  smiled  as  though 
he  considered  the  whole  affair  a  most  excellent  joke. 
Then  he  shouted  to  the  mechanic  :  "I  say,  have  you 
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forgotten  it's  raining?  How  much  longer  do  you  think 
you'll  be  ? "  Just  then  that  individual  emerged 
from  beneath  the  car,  looking  very  wet  and  muddy, 
but  in  no  measure  abashed,  and  declared,  "  She's 
all  right  now."  Then  the  prospective  purchaser,  if 
he  still  were  such,  took  his  seat  and  further  inquired 
of  the  mechanic  how  many  yards  he  thought  she 
would  run  without  stopping  again.  Possibly  the 
man  did  not  hear  the  query,  for  he  made  no 
reply  but  busied  himself  with  the  starting-handle, 
and  after  some  time  he  managed  to  get  the  engine 
to  work,  and  away  they  slowly  went — and  we  also 
went  our  way.  The  roadside  is  not  without  its 
humours.  The  incident  had  so  amused  us  that  we 
had  wholly  forgotten  about  the  dreariness  of  the 
day,  but  once  more  alone  with  the  weather  we 
fully  realised  the  fact :  I  am  sure  it  depressed  us 
considerably,  for  we  kept  on  remarking,  "  How  jolly 
it  is  driving  in  the  rain !  "  Now  to  comment  on  the 
manifest  over  frequently  inevitably  raises  a  suspicion 
that  "things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

We  passed  through  a  village  or  two  and  a 
forsaken-looking  little  town  ;  it  may  have  been  an 
extra  large  village,  but  we  took  it  for  a  town.  Such, 
at  least,  were  our  passing  impressions  of  the  places  we 
passed  through  ;  ibut  just  then  neither  places,  country, 
nor  weather  appealed  to  us  much.  Even  the  capital 
town  of  Buckingham  did  not  appear  over  attractive  ; 
the  rain  hardly  did  it  justice,  and  we  passed  through 
it  without  stopping,  as  we  noticed  nothing  worth 
stopping  for.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond 
Buckingham  when  a'strange  change  came  over  the 
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weather,  if  any  change  in  the  English  weather  may 
be  considered  strange.  Suddenly  a  white  light 
showed  before  us  low  on  the  horizon,  gleaming 
through  the  misty  rain  ;  and  as  we  proceeded  it 
gradually  rose,  the  atmo'sphere  grew  brighter,  the 
air  became  warmer,  when  out  of  the  gloomy  greyness 
we,  as  if  by  magic,  emerged  into  a  burst  of  brilliant 
sunshine  with  a  clear  blue  sky  above.  The  transition 
was  almost  theatrical  in  its  effect,  and  to  our 
astonishment  we  found  ourselves  upon  roads  that 
were  not  only  dry  but  actually  dusty — and  life  once 
more  seemed  worth  living.  We  had  driven  through  a 
storm-centre,  or  rather  a  rain-centre,  into  fine  summer 
weather  and  into  a  sunlit  land — aland  whereon  no  rain 
had  fallen  that  day,  or  possibly  for  days.  Our  car, 
covered  with  moist  mud,  and  our  Cape  hood  wet  and 
dripping,  contrasted  curiously  with  the  dusty  road 
and  a  country  bathed  in  soft  sunshine.  As  we  passed 
through  one  village  in  this  state  we  noticed  one  or 
two  folk  staring  at  us  wonderingly,  as  well  they 
might.  American  travellers  are  fond  of  averring 
that  we  have  an  atmosphere  but  no  climate  :  I  beg 
to  differ,  I  think  we  have  both ! 

The  little  town  of  Brackley  (where  we  entered 
Northamptonshire)  gave  us  a  pleasant  greeting 
with  its  wide,  tree-lined  main  street  and  quaintly 
picturesque  buildings  on  either  hand ;  whilst  a  little 
way  off,  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  stood  its  old  and 
graceful  market-house  having  a  high-pitched  roof 
surmounted  by  a  clock-turret,  in  its  turn  surmounted 
by  a  great  gilt  weather-vane,  both  being  of  bold 
design  and  showing  out  well  against  the  sky.  It 
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was  strange  how  that  simple  turret  and  weather-vane 
seemed  to  dominate  the  town  and  gave  to  it  a  touch 
of  individuality.  The  market-house  was  a  building 
with  a  character,  and,  whether  in  men  or  in  buildings, 
character  counts  for  much  ;  it  is  the  dreary  common- 
place that  has  such  a  deadening  influence  on  the 
mind. 

Beyond  Brackley  the  scenery  improved,  the 
country  did  not  appear  to  be  overburdened  with 
inhabitants,  there  were  generous  grassy  margins 
by  the  roadside,  and  a  general  feeling  of  spaciousness 
was  given  by  the  wide  prospects  that  ever  opened 
out  over  a  country  undulating  and  well  wooded. 

At  the  village  of  Farthinghoe — at  least  so  we 
made  it  out  to  be  from  our  map,  for  strangely  enough 
there  was  not  a  soul  about  of  whom  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  place — we  noticed  on  the  church  tower, 
effectively  carved  in  stone  and  in  bold  relief,  so 
noticeable  indeed  that  it  attracted  the  traveller's  eye, 
a  coat-of-arms  with  a  sun-dial  below  having  the  date 
thereon  of  1654  prominently  displayed.  Again  it 
was  brought  to  our  mind  how  small  a  thing,  if  of 
good  design  and  decorative,  claims  attention  and 
excites  one's  interest.  But  for  that  pleasing  bit  of 
carving  we  should  most  probably  have  passed  the 
church  unheeded  by :  it  gave  to  it  a  distinguishing 
feature,  a  touch  of  originality,  and  suggested  some 
past  history  or  event.  Carvings  in  stone  or  wood 
have  often  a  story  to  tell ;  they  appeal  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye,  so  the  imagination  is  more  or  less 
aroused,  and  one  desires  to  know  the  meaning  of 
them,  and  if  they  have  a  story  to  tell,  to  unearth  it. 
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A  little  farther  on  we  left  the  main  road,  and 
after  traversing  some  six  miles  of  winding  country 
lanes  found  ourselves  in  the  little  secluded  village 
of  Sulgrave — a  remote  spot,  till  lately  unknown  to 
the  outer  world,  but  one  that  has  suddenly  become 
famous,  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  at  least.  For 
Sulgrave,  with  Ecton,  another  Northamptonshire 
village  not  very  far  away,  promise  to  become  in 
the  near  future  Meccas  for  the  transatlantic  pilgrim. 
At  Sulgrave  they  may  worship  at  the  ancestral 
home  of  George  Washington,  "the  only  American," 
it  has  been  cynically  said,  "who  never  told  a  lie"; 
and  Ecton  is  the  cradle  of  the  Franklin  family. 
This  English  Washington  country  and  Franklin 
country  are  recent  discoveries,  and  serve  to  show 
what  a  vast  and  inexhaustible  museum  (as  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  has  it)  is  this  Old  England  of  ours — a 
treasure-store  not  half  explored,  though  many  deem 
otherwise. 

Sulgrave  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  sleepy- 
looking  and  purely  agricultural  country.  Over  it  the 
air  blows  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  sky  above  is 
clear  and  bright  and  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
grey  haze  of  smoke.  Sulgrave  proved  to  be 
a  neat  little  stone-built  village,  miles  from  anywhere, 
and  too  unimportant  to  have  its  name  printed  on  any 
but  the  best  maps — a  place  not  given  to  change  ;  not 
picturesque  in  any  way,  yet  pleasing  because  of  its 
naturalness.  On  arriving  at  Sulgrave  our  first  move 
was  to  discover  the  church  clerk.  Now  Sulgrave 
being  a  small  place,  we  presumed  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  A  little  girl  pointed 
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out  his  house — an  intelligent  girl  too,  for  she  thought- 
fully remarked  :  "If  he's  not  at  home  he's  sure  to  be 
somewhere  about,  and  you'll  easily  know  him  when 
you  see  him,  for  he  has  got  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other ;  there's  no  one  else  in  the  place  with  legs  like 
his."  Now  the  clerk  was  not  at  home.  An  old  body 
who  saw  us  knock  at  his  door  without  response  told 
us  he  was  out.  So  we  wandered  about  looking  for  a 
man  answering  to  the  description  given.  We  walked 
round  the  village  twice  :  it  did  not  take  long  to  do  this. 
We  looked  in  at  the  village  shop,  and  even  at  the 
public-house,  but  nowhere  could  we  find  the  clerk ; 
and  nobody,  curiously  enough,  appeared  to  have  seen 
him  that  day.  Eventually  we  unearthed  him  in  the 
churchyard  weeding  a  path,  "just  to  pass  the  time," 
as  he  remarked.  It  must  be  a  dull  spot,  we  thought, 
where  a  man  would  set  to  work  weeding  chiefly  to 
kill  time!  "Could  we  see  inside  the  church?" 
we  inquired.  "Why,  certainly,  with  pleasure,"  he 
answered  with  a  ready  smile,  and  he  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  the  key,  and  as  quickly  as  his  short  and 
long  leg  would  take  him  led  the  way  to  the  door. 
On  the  stone  porch  we  observed  inscribed  :  "  1564. 
Marchie.E.R." 

"  It  be  an  interesting  old  church,"  exclaimed  the 
clerk.  "  You  see,  we  be  obliged  to  keep  the  doors 
carefully  locked  now.  They  used  always  to  be  left 
unlocked,  both  night  and  day,  though  I  could  never 
see  any  reason  in  keeping  them  so  all  night ;  but 
some  little  time  back  two  men  came  late  one  even- 
ing and  stole  some  brasses  from  the  Washington 
tomb,  so  now  we  keep  all  the  doors  locked."  As 
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before  mentioned  it  was  in  Sulgrave  Church  that 
Lawrence  Washington  — lineal  ancestor  of  George 
Washington — and  his  wife  were  buried  over  three 
centuries  ago,  and  it  was  from  the  slab  over  their 
vault  that  the  brasses  representing  their  four  sons 
and  seven  daughters  were  recently  stolen.  Provid- 
ing the  clerk's  story  be  correct,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  church  doors  should  have  remained  un- 
locked all  night  so  that  not  only  thieves  but  tramps 
could  have  entry.  Possibly  in  such  a  remote  spot 
as  Sulgrave  there  was  no  thought  of  thief  or  tramp  ; 
now,  the  inhabitants  realise  that  such  undesirable 
people  do  exist  in  the  world  and  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  I  wonder  if  these  historic  brasses  were  stolen 
by  the  miscreants  for  unholy  gain,  and  sold  by  them 
to  some  curiosity -dealer.  The  possibility  of  this 
suggests  itself  to  me  after  glancing  through  a 
printed  catalogue  of  curiosities  for  sale  by  one  of 
these  said  dealers,  wherein  I  came  upon  the  follow- 
ing announcement :  "  Memorial  Brasses.  A  pair 
of  original  brasses  of  a  knight  and  a  lady,  com- 
plete figures,  19  inches  and  17  inches  respectively. 
Circa  1510.  Probably  from  a  church  in  or  near 
Cambridge.  Price  ^12."  This  open  offering  for 
sale  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  a  scandal.  I  remember,  when  a  boy, 
taking  rubbings  of  several  fine  old  brasses  in  an 
out-of-the-way  country  church — a  church  that  was, 
and  still  is,  many  miles  from  the  railway.  A  little 
time  back,  being  in  the  locality  again,  I  thought  I 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  once  more  inspecting 
those  brasses,  and  was  shocked  and  surprised  to 
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learn  that  they  had  all  long  ago  disappeared.  "  Two 
'  gentlemen,' "  the  clerk  informed  me,  "  drove  up  one 
day  to  his  house  in  a  dog-cart  and  begged  for  the 
key  of  the  church  in  order  to  take  some  rubbings 
of  these  brasses."  Thinking  no  harm,  he  gave  them 
the  key,  and  to  his  astonishment  discovered  next 
Sunday  that  the  whole  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  brasses  were  gone,  no  one  knows 
whither ! 

But  to  return  to  Sulgrave  Church.  First  we  were 
shown  the  desecrated  slab  that  covers  the  Washing- 
ton vault ;  happily  the  inscription,  in  quaint  old 
lettering,  still  remains  intact.  This  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  bodys  of  Laurence  Was- 
shingto  Gent  and  Amee  his  wyf  by  whome  he  had 
issue  iiij  sons  &  vij  daughts  we  Laurence  dyed  ye 
.  .  .  day  of  ...  an  1 5  ...  &  Amee  deceased  the 
vj  day  of  October  ano  Dny  1564."  Manifestly  this 
inscription  was  placed  there  after  the  decease  of 
Lawrence  Washington's  wife,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Lawrence  himself  being  left  blank  to  be  filled  up 
when  he  should  have  followed  her  to  their  last 
resting-place.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  there 
was  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  some  one  to  fill  in 
the  blank  spaces.  On  the  wall  above  is  a  copy 
of  this  inscription  done  in  modern  brass  and  in 
modern  lettering,  with  the  Washington  coat-of-arms 
engraved  on  a  shield.  The  arms  consist  of  three 
mullets,  or  five-pointed  stars,  and  two  bars.  From 
this  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  American  flag 
has  been  evolved  ;  the  mullets  forming  the  stars, 
and  the  bars  the  stripes,  of  the  American  national 
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emblem.  Below  this  modern  reproduction  of  the 
original  brass  runs  the  legend  :  "  This  tablet  was 
erected  by  the  representatives  of  the  family,  A.D. 
1890." 

We  learnt  from  the  clerk  that  he  had  served 
that  office  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time,  he 
told  us  with  a  smile,  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
to  smile  about,  he  had  attended  one  hundred  and 
twenty  funerals.  "  I've  kept  a  careful  account  of 
them,"  added  he.  "  People  must  die,"  he  continued, 
"  and  they've  got  to  be  buried.  I  was  here  when 
the  church  was  restored  several  yearsiago.  The  floor 
was  taken  up,  and  four  fine  vaults  exposed."  Then 
he  pointed  to  a  tomb -slab  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  exclaimed  :  "  That  gentleman,  he  has  a 
beautiful  vault;  it  is  really  a  lovely  one."  This 
remark  struck  us  as  almost  uncanny.  We  looked  at 
him,  but  he  merely  smiled — even  death  did  not  seem 
a  serious  thing  to  him.  "  The  coffins  in  the  vaults 
were  all  exposed  ;  there  were  five  in  the  Washington 
one.  No  one  was  allowed  to  touch  the  coffins  ;  if 
you  did,  they  all  went  to  snuff,"  and  the  old  man 
smiled  again.  "  Now  look  here,  I'll  show  you  some 
inscriptions  that  always  amuse  me  ;  I've  tried  to 
puzzle  them  out,  but  they  beat  me,  that  they  do.  I 
don't  fancy  you  have  ever  before  heard  of  people 
who  died  whole  months  before  they  were  born. 
But  just  read  those  three  inscriptions  on  that 
stone,"  and  his  face  positively  beamed  as  he  pointed 
these  out  to  us.  On  the  first  stone  we  read  : 
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Sarah 

the  Daughter 

of  J  Loggin  Vicar 

and  Sarah  his  Wife 

Born  No  13  1729 

Died  March  9 

1729 

On  the  next : 

Sarah 

the  Daughter 

of  J  Loggin  Vicar 

and  Sarah  his  Wife 

Born  Oc  9  1730 

Died  Mar  7 

1730 

"  There,"  said  the  clerk,  with  his  broadest  grin,  "  it 
does  seem  a  bit  queer,  to  me,  for  folks  to  die  before 
they  are  born.  It's  usual  to  be  born  first ;  but  there, 
I  give  it  up.  I've  been  years  puzzling  over  it  ;  it's 
beyond  me  altogether.  Now  read  the  next  stone," 
and  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Sarah 

the  Daughter 

of  J  Loggin  Vicar 

and  Sarah  his  Wife 

Born  Sep  13  1731 

Died  the  same 

Day 

"  Only  one  of  the  three,"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  with 
the  smile  on  again — "only  one  of  the  three  who  died 
properly  after  she  was  born." 

Sulgrave  Church  has  several  interesting  features. 
It  possesses  a  fine  and  unusually  large  squint,  so 
that  worshippers  in  the  side  aisle  could  witness  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
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chancel  is  a  perfect  lepers'  window,  with  an  oak 
door  opening  from  the  inside,  so  that  when  this 
was  thrown  back  lepers  could  attend  and  view  the 
services  of  the  church  without  entering  the  building. 
That  the  dreaded  leprosy  was  prevalent  in  England 
in  medieval  days  is  a  fact  that  seems  to  be 
almost  forgotten — even  "  the  good  old  times  "  had 
their  drawbacks.  Another  object  of  interest  is  a 
large  and  very  ancient  treasure-chest.  The  interior 
of  this,  the  clerk  informed  us,  is  scooped  out  of  a  solid 
oak  trunk,  which  in  turn  is  closely  bound  round  with 
many  thick  bands  of  iron.  He  further  informed  us 
that  it  was  about  eight  hundred  years  old,  he  could 
not  tell  its  age  to  a  few  years ;  but  we  told  him  that 
we  were  not  particular  to  a  hundred  or  so — mani- 
festly it  was  very  ancient  and  a  perfectly  genuine 
antique.  When  the  clerk  opened  one  of  the  heavy 
lids  we  observed  inside  portions  of  a  marble  monu- 
ment, broken  and  battered,  but  with  an  inscription 
and  a  coloured  coat-of-arms  upon  it  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  This,  we  learnt,  was  removed  from  its 
rightful  place  on  the  chancel  wall  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  and  put  in  the  chest  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  "You  see  we've  taken  great  care  of  it,"  said 
the  old  man  ;  "  it's  quite  safe  where  it  is.  It  has  been 
there  nineteen  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  when 
they  restore  the  church  again  perhaps  they  may 
put  it  back  on  the  chancel  wall."  "  Perhaps,"  we 
remarked  drily  ;  "  many  things  are  possible  in  the 
world,  though  not  probable."  "  Maybe,"  said  the 
clerk,  taking  no  notice  of  our  comment — "  maybe 
you've  heard  of  the  Culworth  gang  ?  "  We  had  to 
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confess  our  ignorance  on  the  point.  "  Well,  Cul- 
worth  is  the  nearest  village  to  this,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  a 
band  of  robbers  who  were  for  a  long  time  the 
terror  of  the  country  around.  Now  the  clerk  of 
this  church  was  then  a  prominent  member  of  the 
gang,  and  he  used  to  hide  the  spoils  of  the  robberies 
in  this  very  chest,  where  nobody  thought  of  looking 
for  them,  till  such  time  as  they  could  be  quietly 
removed  and  disposed  of  without  exciting  suspicion. 
No  one  suspected  the  clerk.  However,  at  last  he 
was  found  out,  and  he  with  the  rest  of  the  gang 
were  taken  to  prison,  the  whole  lot  were  condemned 
to  death  and  hanged,  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  was  transported  for  life.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  robbers  named  Brickneck,  I  have  been  told, 
went  to  the  gallows  at  night  and  managed  to  get 
her  husband's  body,  which  she  brought  to  Culworth 
on  a  donkey,  and  dug  a  grave  in  the  churchyard 
there  unobserved  in  the  early  morning  and  buried 
the  body  in  it.  You  see,  a  woman  will  do  a  lot  for 
the  man  she  loves,  even  though  he  is  a  villain." 

Next  we  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  long  inscription 
on  a  mural  monument  on  the  south  wall,  in  memory 
of  Moses  Hodges,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who,  after 
making  sundry  bequests,  we  learnt  "  He  has  also 
given  ^4.  pr  Arm  for  ever  to  be  distributed  in 
Bread  att  i8d.  per  day  every  Lord's  Day  to  12 
poor  Families  but  such  only  as  attended  Divine 
Service."  Unfortunately  I  neglected  to  copy  the 
date  of  this  involved  inscription  ;  but  it  was  sixteen 
hundred  and  something,  if  my  memory  serves 
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aright.  The  bread,  we  were  informed,  is  regularly 
given  to  the  twelve  poor  families,  in  church,  after 
service  each  Sunday,  the  supply  of  poor  families 
never  failing  ;  and  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  so  given  "for  ever,"  or  I  presume 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  "  Now,"  explained  the 
clerk,  "  in  those  days  there  were  no  Dissenters  in 
the  place,  but  to-day  there  are  plenty  of  them,  and 
we  have  to  give  the  bread  to  both  Church  folk  and 
Dissenters  alike,  for  the  inscription  reads  '  to  such 
as  attend  Divine  Service,'  and  they  do  say  that 
service  in  a  chapel  is  Divine  service,  though  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  it." 

So  the  clerk  chatted  on,  and  when  he  was  not 
talking  he  was  smiling.  "  It's  an  interesting  old 
church,"  he  repeated  ;  "I  could  keep  telling  you 
fresh  things  about  it  all  day  if  you  had  the  time  to 
listen.  Cromwell's  soldiers  broke  into  the  building 
once,  and  forced  the  treasure-chest  open  and  stole 
all  that  was  in  it ;  then  they  chased  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  on  horseback,  and  she  rode  her  horse  right 
through  the  doorway  of  the  manor-house,  and  the 
servants  shut  the  door  before  the  soldiers  could 
come  up,  and  the  queen  backed  her  horse  upstairs 
into  a  big  cupboard,  where  she  hid  herself,  and  the 
soldiers  thought  she  must  have  ridden  out  of  the 
back  door  and  so  failed  to  find  her."  Truly  a 
curious  bit  of  history !  We  questioned  the  clerk 
about  it,  but  he  stuck  manfully  to  his  tale.  "  At  least 
that's  the  tradition,"  he  said,  "and  I've  never  heard 
any  doubt  thrown  upon  it "  ;  and  for  once  he  looked 
serious  and  failed  to  smile.  But  the  smile  quickly 
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came  on  again  when  we  handed  him  a  shilling  ;  and 
as  we  bade  him  good  day  he  remarked,  "  I  wishes 
as  how  there  were  more  gentlemen  like  you  ;  it 
would  make  clerking  a  bit  more  of  a  profitable  pro- 
fession than  it  is."  He  was  a  worthy  man  that 
clerk,  a  character  to  boot,  and  fairly  intelligent  as 
remote  country  church  clerks  go,  but  somehow  he 
had  got  his  historical  perspective  a  little  mixed.  To 
this  hour  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  feels  per- 
plexed at  our  look  of  astonishment  when  he  gravely 
related  his  story  of  the  Cromwellian  troopers'  pursuit 
of  Queen  Bess. 

Not  far  from  the  church,  and  retired  in  the  midst 
of  some  meadows — meadows  that  once  doubtless 
formed  a  pleasant  park — stands  Sulgrave  Manor- 
House,  erst  the  home  of  Lawrence  Washington,  a 
direct  ancestor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  wandered  down  a  path  across  some 
green  fields,  and  there  before  us  lay  the  grey  old 
stone-built  mansion  of  the  Washingtons,  or  rather 
what  remains  of  the  ancient  manor :  a  house  prob- 
ably of  some  distinction  in  its  prime,  but  of  no 
pretentiousness.  The  building  is  now  a  farmhouse, 
and  has  manifestly  suffered  considerable  changes  in 
its  long  life.  Portions  of  the  structure  have  been 
pulled  down  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it, 
but  the  interesting  and  projecting  gabled  entrance 
wing,  with  its  fine,  well-proportioned  Tudor  door- 
way, remains  intact.  Just  above  the  doorway  is  a 
blank  space  where  the  arms  of  the  Washingtons 
until  quite  recently  were  displayed  ;  over  this  vacant 
space  is  a  window,  and  over  this  again,  at  the  top  of 
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the  gable,  are  the  weather-worn  remain?  of  the  royal 
arms  of  Elizabeth  done  in  plaster,  with  the  lion  and 
the  dragon  as  supporters,  and  the  letters  E.  R.  on 
either  hand.  For  better  protection  against  the 
weather,  and  possibly  also  as  a  security  against  relic- 
hunters,  this  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  decora- 
tion is  now  enclosed  with  glass — a  contrivance, 
however,  that  gives  to  the  building  a  strange  and 
unsatisfactory  look. 

Having  leisurely  examined  the  exterior  of  this 
historic  home,  we  proceeded  to  photograph  it.  We 
had  previously  knocked  loudly,  and  thrice,  at  the 
door,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  a  glance 
at  the  interior,  but  could  make  no  one  hear.  Just 
as  we  had  finished  taking  our  photographs,  the 
tenant  of  the  place  suddenly  appeared  from  behind 
and  exclaimed,  "  Whoever  gave  you  permission  to 
photograph  the  house  ? "  We  had  to  confess  that 
nobody  had  done  so,  but  explained  that  we  had 
knocked  previously  at  the  door  but  nobody  had 
responded,  and  we  trusted  that  we  had  done  no 
harm.  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "that's  pretty  cool 
of  you  ;  I  charge  five  shillings  for  the  right  of  taking 
photographs  of  the  house."  We  were  rather  taken 
aback  at  this  unexpected  remark.  "You  see,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  find  a  lot  of  people  come  here  a-photo- 
graphing  the  place,  and  I  suppose  they  make  some- 
thing out  of  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
make  a  trifle  out  of  it  too  for  myself.  It's  nothing 
to  me  that  George  Washington  was  born  here.  What 
has  George  Washington  done  for  me?"  We 
quietly  responded  that  we  had  no  idea  that  George 
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Washington  was  born  there,  indeed  we  were  under 
the  idea  that  he  was  born  in  America.  The  farmer 
merely  smiled  at  our  ignorance.  However,  we 
eventually  compromised  the  matter,  having  secured 
our  photographs,  by  the  payment  of  half-a-crown. 
Within,  the  house  has  been  so  much  modernised  and 
altered  as  to  be  without  interest. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

Banbury  Cross — Banbury  Puritans  and  cakes  and  ale — A  character 
— A  house  with  a  history — Dunchurch — A  story  of  the  stocks 
— A  famous  old  posting  inn — A  relic  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot — 
A  four  miles'  avenue  of  trees — Dunsmore  Heath  and  the 
traditionary  Dun  Cow — A  quaint  custom — Knightlow  Cross — 
Paying  rent  at  sunrise — "Wroth  money." 

BANBURY  rather  pleased  us,  being  a  neat,  clean, 
quiet  country  town  of  buildings  old  and  new — a 
small  town  the  name  of  which  is  well  known  in 
every  English-speaking  country  the  wide  world 
over,  owing  simply  to  a  nursery  rhyme :  a  small 
thing  surely  to  create  so  great  a  fame.  You  may 
"  ride  a  cock-horse  "  or  you  may  drive  a  motor  car 
to  Banbury,  but  you  will  not  see  the  cross  renowned 
in  rhyme,  as  it  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
Truly  there  stands  a  cross  that  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  but  it  is  a  modern  affair,  and  has  only  a 
name  to  conjure  with  :  it  is  wholly  uninteresting,  and 
also,  I  think,  ugly,  but  that  may  be  prejudice  on  my 
part.  What  the  old  cross  was  like  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  tell,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
that  there  is  no  authentic  drawing  of  it  in  existence  : 
of  unauthentic  drawings  the  number  is  legion.  The 
many  artists  who  have  illustrated  children's  books 
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have  given  us  charming  conceptions  of  what  they 
consider  the  cross  should  be  like  ;  and  if  the  present 
structure  were  pulled  down  and  one  of  these  happy 
dreams  on  paper  realised  in  stone  and  set  up  in  its 
stead,  it  would  add  much  to  the  interest  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  Banbury. 

I  know  a  certain  little  lady  not  in  her  "  teens  " 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Banbury  to  see  the  cross, 
and  who  was  grievously  disappointed  with  what  she 
saw,  declaring  that  it  was  "not  a  bit  like  what  I 
expected";  and  I  sympathised  with  her.  I  wish  the 
good  Banbury  people  would  remove  the  present 
structure  and  replace  it  with  a  picturesque  cross 
modelled  from  some  good  example  out  of  one  of  the 
children's  nursery  rhyme  books,  and  they  might 
ornament  the  base  with  a  sculpture  of  "  a  fine  lady 
getting  on  a  white  horse."  That  would  be  some- 
thing to  look  at ;  there  would  be  meaning  in  it,  and 
it  should  delight  all  children,  both  young  and  old. 

Besides  its  cross,  Banbury  of  old  was  famous  for 
its  cakes,  its  cheese,  its  ale,  and  its  religious  zeal — a 
curious  mixture,  it  seems  to  me.  Its  cakes  are  still 
baked  and  sold  there,  the  receipt  for  which  is  a 
family  secret,  and  no  one  else  in  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  produce  them. 

• 

Then  buy  me  a  cake 
Of  Banbury  make 

runs  the  nursery  rhyme,  if  I  remember  aright. 
According  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  day,  to  be  called 
a  Banbury  man  was  equivalent  to  being  termed  a 
Puritan,  so  strong  was  the  Puritan  element  there. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  Drunken  Barnaby  in 
his  Journal  remarks  : 

In  my  Progress  travelling  Northward, 
Taking  farewell  of  the  Southward, 
To  Banbury  came  I,  O  prophane-One  ! 
Where  I  saw  a  Puritane-One 
Hanging  his  Cat  on  Monday, 
For  killing  of  a  Mouse  on  Sunday. 

In  an  old  history  of  Banbury  I  saw  at  my  inn  I  read 
an  account  of  a  shoemaker  "who  in  his  zeal  gave 
up  his  trade  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Lord,  like 
many  others  in  the  town,"  so  enthusiastically 
religious  was  the  place.  But  I  wish  the  Puritan 
zeal  had  left  us  the  cross,  just  for  the  children's  sake ; 
had  they  done  so  I  could  better  have  forgiven  the 
Banbury  people  for  pulling  down  their  grand  old 
church,  "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  country," 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  so  large  a 
building  in  repair.  Was  there  ever  so  paltry  an 
excuse  for  a  piece  of  wanton  destruction  ? 

Banbury  cheese  was  ",a  rich  milk  cheese  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,"  which  may  account  for  the 
local  saying,  "As  thin  as  a  Banbury  cheese,"  for 
when  you  had  pared  the  rind  off  one  there  was  not 
much  left.  Another  saying,  "As  thin  as  Banbury 
beer  or  harvest  ale,"  explains  itself,  for  I  presume 
that  the  ale  given  by  the  farmers  to  their  harvesters 
was  of  the  thinnest  description.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  many  places  have  local  sayings.  At 
Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  I  was  told  that  "to  take 
a  Burford  bait"  was  a  local  expression  for  making  a 
big  meal,  though  as  to  the  origin  of  this  curious 
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saying  I  could  discover  nothing  convincing.  An 
explanation  offered  to  me  by  a  native,  that  owing  to 
the  long  and  hilly  stages  into  Burford  the  coach-horses 
were  given  an  extra  bait  there,  appeared  to  me  like 
a  theory  invented  to  fit  the  case,  and  therefore,  to 
my  mind,  inconclusive. 

Beyond  Banbury  our  road  was  pleasant  enough, 
but  it  had  no  distinctive  features  that  call  for  remark. 
It  was  pretty  enough  in  parts,  though  not  strikingly 
so;  like  some  human  beings,  there  was  a  want  of 
character  about  it,  and  character  is  a  thing  that  we 
mostly  remember.  We  discovered  nothing  to  speci- 
ally interest  us  till  we  came  to  Southam,  another 
attractive  example  of  a  small  country  town,  sleepy 
and  picturesquely  unprogressive,  yet  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  be  neat  and  well  ordered  :  a  town  that 
remains  to-day  much  as  it  was  in  the  past,  and  it 
bears  an  agreeably  old-fashioned  air.  There  we 
stopped  to  take  a  photographic  snap-shot  of  an  old 
house  that  attracted  us :  a  fine,  half-timbered,  gabled 
building,  with  rough-cast  work  between  the  framing, 
an  overhanging  upper  story  supported  by  carved 
wooden  brackets,  a  great  square  chimney-stack 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  tiled  roof,  and  mullioned 
windows  in  the  walls  below,  the  combined  features 
of  which  go  to  make  a  picturesque  house.  When 
we  had  taken  the  photograph  a  gentleman  came  up 
to  us  and  said  :  "  I  don't  know  if  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  taken  the  prettiest  young 
lady  and  the  most  interesting  house  in  the  town. 
A  good  number  of  people  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  a  photograph  of  the  lady,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
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you  see,  you  can  buy  a  photograph  of  the  building, 
but  not  of  the  lady."  This  was  rather  unexpected 
and  embarrassing.  The  taking  of  the  lady  was 
quite  an  accident;  the  taking  of  the  house  was  quite 
intended,  of  course.  We  promptly  apologised  to 
the  former,  and  offered  to  destroy  the  negative.  But 
she  simply  smiled,  and  said  she  did  not  mind,  and 
begged  us  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  which  was  very 
kind  of  her;  nor  would  she  allow  us  to  send  her  a 
print,  as  we  should  have  been  only  too  pleased  to 
do.  Then  we  inquired  of  the  gentleman  if  by  chance 
there  were  any  history  attached  to  the  building. 
"You  must  surely  be  a  stranger  here  to  ask  that 
question,"  he  responded;  which,  by  the  way,  was  no 
answer  to  it.  We  acknowledged  the  fact.  "  Come 
from  far  ?"  queried  he.  "Well,  we've  come  a  few 
hundred  miles ;  in  fact,  we've  never  been  here 
before  till  to-day."  "Well  now,  fancy  that!" 
exclaimed  he.  We  did  not  see  anything  very 
wonderful  in  it,  and  said  so.  It  is  astonishing  how 
long  it  sometimes  takes  in  the  country  to  get  a 
direct  answer  to  a  direct  question.  Eventually, 
however,  we  elicited  from  the  gentleman  the  fact, 
or  tradition,  that  Charles  I.  "  slept  in  that  very 
house  on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  town  he  was  greatly 
enraged  because  the  church  bells  did  not  ring  a 
joyous  peal  to  announce  his  coming,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  king  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  locked 
and  sealed  as  a  punishment  to  the  inhabitants.  So 
that  for  some  time  afterwards  they  never  went  to 
church,  and  many  of  them  consequently  got  out  of 
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the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  some  of  them  have  not 
recovered  the  habit  yet ! "  Then  the  gentleman 
smiled,  in  turn  we  exclaimed  what  a  sad  thing  it  was, 
and  so  we  parted.  We  should  have  greatly  liked 
to  have  had  a  longer  conversation  with  him,  as  he 
appeared  a  character,  and  characters  are  always 
interesting  and  are  getting  somewhat  rare ;  but  he 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  an  appointment  to 
meet  his  wife,  adding,  "It  does  not  answer  to  keep 
your  wife  waiting,"  and  we  noticed  that  he  hurried 
away,  though  the  day  was  warm. 

Remounting  the  car,  we  proceeded  through  the 
town  without  any  idea  as  to  where  we  were  going  ; 
but  we  happened  upon  a  pretty  rural  road,  and  that 
sufficed  us.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  England,  in 
one  of  its  pleasantest  and  woodiest  shires ;  the 
country  we  were  entering  was  entirely  fresh  to  us, 
the  weather  was  gracious,  what  more  could  we 
desire  ?  "  Life,"  says  some  one — I  have  forgotten 
now  who — "would  be  bearable  were  it  not  for  its 
pleasures"  ;  but,  to  me  at  least,  the  one  pleasure  of 
driving  about  England  is  "  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule."  It  is  the  only  pleasure  that  I  have  never 
found  to  pall,  and  I  have  spent  many  summers  in 
succession  touring  over  the  highways  and  byways 
of  our  own  country  with  ever-increasing  enjoyment ; 
my  only  trouble  being,  as  the  years  come  round,  to 
discover  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  fresh  roads  and  taverns  new. 

So  we  drove  on  from  Southam  in  delightful 
ignorance  as  to  where  we  should  arrive  next ;  our 
maps  were  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  car,  and  of 
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the  local  geography  we  had  but  the  haziest  idea. 
After  a  few  miles  of  undulating  country  we  dropped 
down  into  a  pretty  village  pleasantly  grouped  round 
quite  a  large  pond  and  a  small  green.  To  make  the 
picture  complete,  some  boys  were  fishing  in  the 
pond,  with  sticks  for  rods  and  strings  for  lines,  and 
doubtless  also  bent  pins  for  hooks.  Geese,  too,  were 
waddling  and  cackling  about  the  green,  and  the 
inevitable  stray  donkey  was  there ;  and  as  we 
stopped,  a  carrier's  cart  came  along  and  stopped 
beside  us.  So  there  was  life  in  the  village,  primi- 
tive and  picturesque,  yet  wholly  unconscious  of  its 
picturesqueness,  and  therein  lay  its  charm.  What 
the  boys  expected  to  catch  in  the  pond  I  do  not 
know,  nor  did  they  appear  to  know  either,  which 
seemed  strange  ;  for  upon  questioning  one  of  them 
he  replied,  "We  be  fishing  to  find  out  what  there  is 
to  catch."  At  any  rate,  we  noticed  that  he  had 
managed  to  catch  a  cold. 

Long  Itchington,  we  learnt,  was  the  name  of  the 
place.  But  it  was  not  the  boys,  or  the  pond,  or  the 
green  that  attracted  us — these  were  but  pawns  on  the 
board — it  was  a  fine,  large,  long,  five-gabled,  timber- 
framed  house  that  faced  the  roadway,  a  relic  of  past 
days,  a  house  of  the  kind  that  men  no  longer  build 

—a  house  that,  with  its  weather  -  stained  walls,  its 
bent  and  age-blackened  beams  of  oak,  and  its  moss- 
encrusted  roof,  looked  so  worn  and  old.  It  was  a 
house  that  we  instinctively  felt  must  have  a  history, 
recorded  or  unrecorded  ;  this,  to  us,  seemed  as  cer- 
tain as  though  its  walls  could  speak  and  tell  us  so. 

Manifestly,  from  its   size,   it    had   been  a  house  of 
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importance  in  its  time,  and  though  now  going 
to  slow  and  uncared-for  decay,  it  still  appeared 
dignified,  as  if  too  proud  to  mourn  its  long-lost 
distinction.  We  surmised  that  it  had  probably 
been  an  inn,  though  why  such  a  small  and  out-of- 
the-way  village  should  have  possessed  an  inn  on 
so  grand  a  scale  we  could  not  imagine. 

After  we  had  photographed  the  old  building,  we 
went  up  close  to  it  in  order  to  sketch  some  of  the 
details.  As  we  were  sketching,  an  old  body  came  to 
the  door  and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  "  have  a  look 
inside."  Now  this  was  just  what  we  desired.  "  It 
be  a  curious  old  place,"  she  continued;  "  it  be  so  old 
and  draughty  it  ought  to  be  pulled  down  ;  there's  no 
use  a-patching  it  up  any  longer,  it's  so  decayed. 
Queen  Elizabeth  once  slept  here,  and  that  was  a 
goodish  time  ago."  (We  half  expected  that  was 
coming,  or  at  any  rate  that  Charles  I.  or  Cromwell 
had  stopped  there  ;  for  one  of  this  trio,  according  to 
tradition,  appears  to  have  stayed  at  almost  every 
notable  old  house  that  remains  in  the  Midland 
country.  We  were  genuinely  surprised  not  to  hear 
it  was  haunted !)  Then  the  old  body  told  us  that 
"  the  very  bedstead  on  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept, 
a  large  oak  four-poster,  beautifully  carved,  was  in 
the  house  till  last  year.  We  use  it  for  a  farmhouse 
now,  but  it's  not  very  comfortable,  you  see  it's  so 
old."  We  felt  rather  sorry  for  the  building  ;  it  could 
not  help  being  so  old.  "  But  step  inside  and  see  for 
yourselves,"  and  this  we  did. 

Truly  the  interior  was  ruinous  and  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  and  so  not  a  very  desirable  dwelling- 
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place,  even  for  people  not  very  exacting  as  to  com- 
fort, whatever  it  might  have  been  in  times  past;  and 
we  felt  there  was  some  justice  in  the  woman's  remark 
that,  "  It's  all  very  well  for  strangers  to  come  and 
admire  the  old  house,  and  say  what  a  sin  it  would 
be  to  pull  it  down,  but  they  have  not  to  live  in  it." 
The  interior  had  manifestly  been  so  altered,  and 
divided  into  small  rooms  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  place,  that  we  could  make 
nothing  of  it — there  was  no  semblance  of  an  ordered 
plan.  Originally,  we  understood,  it  had  been  a 
manor-house,  then  it  had  become  an  inn  (so  we 
were  right  in  our  conjectures  as  to  this  point),  and 
its  last  estate  was  the  abode  of  a  small  farmer.  A 
fine  oak  staircase,  that  we  learnt  once  was  there, 
had  disappeared,  and  a  poor  modern  one  of  deal, 
and  not  over  strong,  had  taken  its  place .  Some 
of  the  ancient  chambers  had  been  converted  into 
a  brew -house,  now  disused.  Some  of  the  floors 
were  giving  way,  and  none  too  safe  to  walk  over. 
Altogether  the  interior  was  a  pitiful  sight.  In 
the  yard  at  the  back  we  noticed  lying  on  the 
ground  a  long  beam  of  oak,  black  with  age,  and 
hollowed  out  along  its  centre.  This,  we  were  told, 
formed  the  pipe  of  the  original  pump  that  supplied 
the  mansion  with  water  —  a  slow  and  toilsome 
method  of  supply,  if  much  were  used.  At  one 
end  was  a  block  of  wood  attached,  pierced  with  a 
number  of  holes,  which  we  learnt  was  intended  for  a 
filter.  By  stepping  it  we  roughly  estimated  the  length 
of  this  great  oak  pipe  to  be  57  feet,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  see  how  sound  it  was  after  being  buried 
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in  the  ground  those  many  years — an  iron  pipe  during 
that  time  would  surely  have  rusted  away  ?  Later 
on,  looking  over  some  books  about  Warwickshire  to 
see  if  I  could  discover  anything  of  the  history  of 
this  ancient  house,  I  came  upon  the  following  in 
Shakespeare's  Land,  by  C.  J.  Ribton- Turner,  a 
volume  published  in  1893  :  "Queen  Elizabeth  paid 
two  visits  to  Long  Itchington  in  her  progresses  to 
Kenilworth.  On  the  I2th  of  August  1572  she  dined 
in  a  fine  half-timbered  house,  with  five  gables,  which 
stands  upon  the  Green,  and  which  then  belonged 
to  Edward  Ffysher  of  Warwick,  whose  father  held 
the  church  estate  here,  together  with  a  vast  amount 
of  other  church  property."  It  will  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Ribton-Turner  only  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
dined  at  the  house ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  her 
having  slept  there  (as  we  were  told).  At  any  rate,  it 
appears,  upon  his  authority,  that  she  actually  did 
visit  it. 

Leaving  Long  Itchington  we  got  upon  some  cross- 
country roads,  and  after  much  enjoyable  wandering 
thereon  we  emerged  from  the  lowland  leafy  lanes 
on  to  high  ground  at  the  little,  clear- aired,  wind- 
swept town  of  Dunchurch.  In  its  wide  street  we 
found  the  base  stone  and  steps  of  its  ancient  market- 
cross,  and  near  by  some  substantial  stocks  in  good 
repair,  with  the  somewhat  unusual  luxury  of  a  seat 
behind  to  keep  the  culprit  off  the  ground  ;  for  which 
concession  I  trust  he  was  truly  thankful,  especially 
if  he  were  a  rheumatic  subject  and  the  ground  were 
damp.  These  stocks,  we  were  told,  were  the  last 
used  in  Warwickshire,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
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a  man  was  once  nearly  burnt  alive  in  them.  It 
appears  he  was  placed  in  the  stocks  one  bitterly 
cold  winter's  day,  and  that  his  wife  got  a  faggot 
and  made  a  fire  in  front  of  the  stocks  to  keep  her 
husband  warm ;  but,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the 
faggot  burnt  unexpectedly  fiercely,  and  the  rising 
wind  blew  the  flames  towards  the  man,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  quickly  released  there  might  have 
been  a  catastrophe.  Which  may  be  fact  or  fiction, 
but  it  came  to  me  as  fact. 

A  quiet,  sunny  little  town  is  Dunchurch — a  tiny 
town  that  appealed  to  us  on  account  of  its  old- 
fashioned  and  restful  air  of  calm.  Even  the  coming 
of  our  car  into  its  deserted  street  attracted  no  atten- 
tion— no  one  troubled  about  it,  or  us,  or  apparently 
anything  else  for  that  matter.  We  took  sundry 
photographs  in  the  town  undisturbed:  neither  car  nor 
camera  appeared  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  any  one 
— and  oh  !  the  rare  joy  of  wandering  at  leisure  about 
an  old  town  photographing  whatever  takes  your 
fancy  in  perfect  peace.  The  town  had  a  sleepy, 
contented  look,  as  though  it  were  quite  satisfied  to 
be  small  and  uneventful,  and  desired  nothing  better. 
Dunchurch  impressed  us  with  its  tranquillity.  Tran- 
quil it  was,  but  not  dull,  for  where  the  sun  shines 
and  the  wind  blows  free  there  can  hardly  be  any 
dulness  :  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  light 
and  the  life  of  movement,  prevent  any  such  thing — 
except  to  a  certain  unfortunate  minority  who  would 
possibly  find  even  Paradise  dreary. 

Facing  the  broad  roadway  we  noticed  the  grey- 
fronted  hostelry  of  "  The  Dun  Cow  "  —  a  famous 
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house  in  the  brave  old  coaching  and  posting  days,  a 
busy  one  too,  being  situated  eighty  miles  out  on  the 
"  London  to  Holyhead  Parliamentary  and  Mail 
Coach  Road,"  as  anciently  described.  Thereat  most 
of  the  mails  and  many  of  the  coaches  changed 
horses.  It  was  a  favourite  house  too  with  our 
forefathers,  and  several  notable  personages  have 
feasted,  wined,  and  slept  beneath  its  hospitable  roof. 
I  wonder  if  the  motor  car  will  revive  the  ancient 
glories  of  this  house  ?  I  know  of  some  old  coaching 
inns  that  have  taken  a  new  and  apparently  long  and 
prosperous  lease  of  life,  owing  solely  to  the  modern 
revival  of  road  traffic  ;  and  pleasanter  resting-spots 
than  some  of  these  there  could  not  be.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  comfortable  old-fashioned  inn,  beloved 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  would  be  a  glorious  achievement  of 
the  motor  car ! 

Another  ancient  and  famous  hostelryat  Dunchurch 
was  "  The  Lion,"  now  considerably  altered,  and  con- 
verted into  a  private  house,  but  which  still  bears  the 
date  of  1563  on  its  front  It  is  a  long  building  with 
a  projecting  upper  story — a  building  with  a  history. 
You  cannot  escape  history,  travel  where  you  will  in 
England  with  its  storied  past ;  for  "in  England  the 
dead,  twelve  coffin  deep,  clutch  hold  of  your  wheels 
at  every  turn"-— they  hold  you  back  and  bid  you 
stop.  The  "Lion  Inn"  was  the  chief  trysting- 
place  of  the  Gunpowder  conspirators  in  Warwick- 
shire, a  large  party  of  whom  gathered  there  on  the 
evening  of  November  5,  1605,  ostensibly  for 
supper,  after  a  day's  hunting,  but  in  reality  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  expected  explosion — that  never 
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came  off.  A  little  after  nine  o'clock  Catesby,  Rook- 
wood,  and  others  arrived  in  hot  haste  with  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  plot,  whereupon  the  party 
precipitately  broke  up,  and  fled  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Out  of  Dunchurch  our  road  took  us  through  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  trees  full  four  miles  long,  a 
most  striking  drive,  the  long  lines  of  noble  trees  on 
either  hand  giving  a  stateliness  to  the  highway  that 
is  both  impressive  and  picturesque.  At  first  the 
trees  consist  of  Scotch  firs,  which,  with  their  red 
trunks,  twisted  branches,  and  dark  needle-like 
foliage,  form  an  avenue  of  singular  charm.  These 
are  succeeded  by  finely  grown  elms,  which  continue 
for  the  remaining  three  miles  or  so.  A  more  beauti- 
ful drive,  to  my  mind,  though  many  there  are  as 
beautiful,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  fair  England. 
There  is  a  well-known  and  often-repeated  story  told 
of  two  travellers  who  met  at  dinner  at  an  inn  during 
the  coaching  days,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany gathered  there,  agreed  to  write  down  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  six  miles 
of  road  in  England  ;  and  one  wrote  down,  "  From 
Coventry  to  Kenilworth,"  and  the  other,  "  From 
Kenilworth  to  Coventry."  A  prettily  invented 
story,  I  take  it ;  yet  it  has  so  often  appeared  in 
print  as  though  it  were  the  very  truth  (which,  of 
course,  it  may  be,  though  I  gravely  doubt  it)  that  I 
fear  a  great  injustice  may  be  done  to  English  scenery 
generally,  for  surely  there  is  nothing  so  very  special 
in  the  charms  of  the  country  between  Coventry  and 
Kenilworth  that  it  should  be  given  the  pride  of 
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place  above  the  rest  of  English  scenery.  I  con- 
sider the  glorious  drive  out  of  Dunchurch  Coventry- 
wards  along  that  fine  four  miles  of  avenue,  and  two 
miles  beyond  (if  you  will  make  up  the  precise 
distance,  as  though  beauty  were  measured  by  the 
mile),  far  lovelier  to  look  upon,  nor  is  it  blighted 
with  much  tourist  travel  that  delighteth  not  the 
rural  Pan ! 

Besides  the  stately  trees  on  either  hand  there 
were  long  stretches  of  spacious  and  grassy  margins 
by  the  roadside,  and,  calling  a  halt  upon  one  of 
these,  that  sloped  to  the  south  and  the  grateful 
sunshine,  we  spread  our  rugs  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  branching  elms  and  rested,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  felt  inclined  to  laze  a  while 
and  it  seemed  an  excellent  spot  to  laze  in  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  building  of  any  kind  in  sight — only  the 
avenued  and  quiet  road,  the  silent  fields  below,  and 
a  wealth  of  woods  beyond.  Here,  for  once,  we  got 
our  maps  out  and  actually  studied  them,  as  we  were 
getting  into  a  land  of  towns  and  wished  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible,  and  were  surprised  to 
find,  as  near  as  we  could  tell  by  road  and  map 
measurement,  that  the  spot  we  were  on  was  marked 
"  Cold  Comfort."  A  singular  title,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  could  not  divine,  and  there  was  no  one 
about  of  whom  to  seek  enlightenment ;  and  even 
had  there  been  anybody  to  question,  I  doubt  if  they 
would  have  known  anything  concerning  it. 

Owing  to  the  dip  in  the  ground,  we  were  fairly 
secluded  from  the  observation  of  passers-by  on  the 
highway — not  that  that  mattered  much,  for  during 
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the  hour  we  spent  daydreaming  there  the  only 
passers-by  were  a  speedy  motor  car  and  a  slow- 
going  farmer's  cart — so  deserted,  at  least  at  times, 
are  many  of  the  old  highways.  Looking  southward, 
our  eyes  ranged  over  a  fair  landscape,  green  and 
golden  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  soft  wind  blew  over 
it  towards  us  fresh,  free,  and  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  the  woods,  of  the  good  tilled  earth,  and  of  the 
countless  wild- flowers  growing  wild  and  uncon- 
sidered.  It  was  good  to  rest  there  in  the  green 
shade  listening  to  the  wind  murmuring  amongst  the 
multitudinous  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  birds 
chanting  in  their  branches. 

We  looked  down  upon  what  was  erst  the  wild 
Heath  of  Dunsmore,  where,  according  to  old- 
established  tradition,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  slew 
the  destructive  Dun  Cow,  that  "  monstrous  wyld 
and  cruell  beast "  ;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
story,  is  not  one  of  the  horns  of  this  most  won- 
derful cow  shown  at  Warwick  Castle,  also  one  of 
its  ribs  no  less  than  six  feet  in  length  ?  What 
matters  it  though  certain  hard-headed  and  hard- 
hearted antiquaries,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
declare  the  said  horn  to  be  "  a  huge  tusk,  probably 
an  elephant's,"  and  the  said  rib  to  be  "unmistak- 
ably the  rib  of  a  whale  " !  Relics  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  certain  people,  and  according  to  the 
demand  so  is  the  supply.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  "  General  Washington's  relics  are  so  prized  in 
America  that  the  manufacture  of  them  keeps  several 
skilful  artisans  in  steady  work." 

About  six  miles   from    Dunchurch,  and   to    the 
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right  of  our  road,  on  a  prominent  knoll,  we  observed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  square  stone  set  in  the 
ground,  with  four  trees  planted  at  each  corner  a 
little  below  it.  From  the  road  we  also  observed  a 
footpath  leading  to  the  stone,  and  we  thought  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  history  or  tradition 
attached  to  the  spot.  So  we  pulled  up  and  sought 
information  of  a  farmer  who  chanced  to  be  stopping 
at  a  cottage  close  by,  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  asking  questions  ;  and 
we  have  found  that  country  people  generally  appear 
to  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  answer 
queries — it  gives  them  a  certain  feeling  of  import- 
ance, perhaps.  "That,"  said  the  farmer — "that  be 
Knightlow  Cross,  where  they  pays  the  wroth  money 
once  a  year.  They  say  as  how  there  used  to  be  a 
stone  cross  up  there  in  the  old  days,  but  it  got 
destroyed,  and  that  stone  is  all  that  remains  of  it." 
We  had  a  hazy  notion  of  having  heard  something 
about  Knightlow  Cross,  but  what  it  was  we  could 
not  then  recall  to  mind ;  nor  did  the  payment  of 
"  wroth  money "  there  help  us,  for  what  "  wroth 
money "  was,  and  the  purpose  of  its  payment,  we 
could  not  imagine,  nor  could  the  farmer  explain 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  coin  paid  there  had  always 
been  so  called.  It  was,  he  believed,  a  rent  for  rights 
of  way  and  pasturage  for  cattle  over  the  wastes  of 
the  manor,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure.  "  The  rent 
has  to  be  paid  on  that  stone  before  sunrise  once  a 
year  in  November.  It's  a  funny  and  uncomfortable 
way  of  paying  rent.  People  say  that  those  four 
trees  mark  the  graves  of  four  knights  who  were 
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buried  there,  so  it  was  called  Knightlow  Cross,  or 
Four  Knights'  Cross.  But  what  truth  there  is  in 
the  story  I  don't  know.  I've  never  been  up  to  the 
stone  myself,  though  I  often  drive  by  here  ;  but  a 
lot  of  people  go  to  see  the  rent  paid,  I'm  told.  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  tell  you  anything  more  about  the 
matter."  Thereupon  we  thanked  him  for  the 
information  given,  which  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  expected.  We  had  no  idea,  when  first 
that  solitary  mound  and  simple  stone  thereon 
attracted  our  attention,  that  there  was  any  such 
history  attached  to  it ;  but  when  we  note  anything 
that  strikes  us  as  at  all  strange  or  uncommon  by  or 
near  to  our  road,  we  always  stop  and  make  inquiries, 
so  one  travels  and  discovers.  And  a  good  many 
interesting  and  curious  discoveries  one  may  make 
thus  during  an  extended  driving  tour. 

Knightlow  Cross  and  its  story  had  almost 
escaped  my  memory,  when  one  morning  after  my 
return  home — the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
ber, to  be  precise — I  was  glancing  through  the 
Standard  newspaper,  and  my  eye  caught  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  peculiar  and  ancient  ceremony  : — 

At  sunrise  on  November  n,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
through  the  intermediary  of  his  agent,  observed  at  Knightlow 
Cross,  Knightlow  Hill,  Warwickshire,  the  curious  custom  of 
collecting,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  the  Hundred  of  Knightlow, 
"Wroth  Silver,"  or  "Wroth  Penny,"  from  various  parishes  in  the 
Hundred.  The  ceremony,  which,  it  is  believed,  dates  from  Saxon 
times,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  people.  It  com- 
menced in  the  usual  manner.  The  Duke's  agent  read  the 
Charter  of  Assembly,  and  then  formally  called  upon  the  several 
parishes  to  make  the  payment.  The  amounts  due  vary  from  a 
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penny  to  two  shillings  and  threepence,  and  as  the  "  Wroth  Silver  " 
is  paid  it  is  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the  stone  of  the  cross.  All 
of  the  parishes  "  called "  on  paid,  with  the  exception  of  Long 
Itchington,  and  according  to  the  old  custom,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  can  impose  for  non-payment  of  these  fees  a  fine 
of  2  os.  for  every  penny  not  forthcoming,  or  else  the  forfeiture 
of  a  white  bull  with  a  red  nose  and  ears  of  the  same  colour. 
This  fine  has  been  once  enforced  during  the  present  century,  a 
white  bull  having  been  demanded  by  the  steward  of  the  late  Lord 
John  Scott,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Hundred.  After  the  ceremony 
at  the  stone,  the  steward,  following  the  usual  custom,  invited 
those  who  contributed  to  a  very  substantial  breakfast  at  an  inn 
in  the  village  of  Stretton-on-Dunsmore.  Upon  the  removal  of 
the  cloth,  the  guests  were  provided  with  hot  rum  and  milk, 
together  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  after  which  the  company  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  Duke,  and  went  through  the  convivial  cere- 
mony of  initiating  the  "  colts." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  origin  of  this  quaint  custom.  We  learnt  from 
inquiries  we  made  that  the  sum  total  of  the  "  wroth 
silver  "  collected  amounts  to  only  a  trifle  over  nine 
shillings,  but  the  payment,  after  being  long  in  abey- 
ance, has  been  enforced  again  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations.  The  date  for  the  payment 
of  the  rents  or  fees  is,  we  understood,  on  Martinmas 
Day  every  year,  just  before  sunrise. 

Proceeding  to  the  spot,  we  found  a  large  squared 
stone  with  a  deep  hollow  in  it.  Presumably  this 
was  the  base  of  the  ancient  cross,  and  the  recess 
received  the  upright  shaft  thereof.  From  Knight- 
low  Cross  there  is  a  glorious  view  looking  north,  a 
view  extending  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
our  eyes  ranged  over  it  all  to  a  hazy  nothingness  on 
the  remote  horizon  where  the  land  merged  into  the 
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sky — a  prospect  full  of  sunlight  and  spaciousness, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  (in  the  middle  distance,  as 
artists  would  say)  rose  the  three  tall  graceful  spires 
of  Coventry  out  of  the  poetic  blue  smoke  of  the 
town  ;  for  smoke  can  be  poetic — when  beheld  thus 
from  a  long  way  off.  From  our  point  of  view 
Coventry  consisted  of  three  tapering  spires  only, 
the  town  below  being  hidden  by  its  own  smoke, 
giving  a  curious  effect  of  towers  without  foundations. 
This  picturesque  peep  of  Coventry,  or  rather  of 
"its  spires  three,"  reminded  us  that  during  one 
of  her  many  progresses  "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  on 
passing  through  the  town,  received  a  dutiful  address 
from  the  mayor  of  the  place.  According  to  old 
history,  the  mayor  began  his  address  in  verse  thus 
(which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  me  a  curious  thing  for 
a  mayor  to  do) : 

We  men  of  Coventree 
Are  very  glad  to  see 
Your  gracious  Majestic : 

Good  Lord,  how  fair  ye  bee  ! 

To  which  the  Queen  made  reply  : 

Our  gracious  Majestic 
Is  very  glad  to  see 
Ye  men  of  Coventree  : 

Good  Lord,  what  fools  ye  bee  ! 

Ancient  fiction,  I  take  it ;  for  I  have  no  great  faith 
in  medieval  histories,  especially  when  their  char- 
acters speak  in  verse,  and  I  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  reporters  in  those  days.  A 
near  relation  to  this  little  historic  incident  must 
surely  be  the  one  recorded  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
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she  visited  Dover,  on  which  occasion  the  mayor  of 
that  town,  standing  on  a  stool,  began  a  loyal  address 

to  her  thus,   "  Most  gracious  Queen,  welcome " 

whereupon  the  "  most  gracious   Queen,"  it  is  said, 
most  unceremoniously  cut  his  speech  short  with  : 

Most  gracious  fool, 
Get  off  that  stool. 

Leaving  Knightlow  Cross  and  the  real,  or 
legendary,  warriors  sleeping  beneath  the  four  trees 
around,  it  was  not  long  before  we  came  to  the  little 
lonely  village  of  Ryston-on-Dunsmore,  where,  at  a 
venture,  we  took  a  narrow  lane  that  led  to  the  left, 
as  the  main  road  went  straight  forward  to  Coventry, 
and  to  Coventry  we  were  not  minded  to  go.  Our 
aim  was  to  avoid  towns  as  much  as  possible :  the 
larger  and  more  commercial  the  town,  the  more  it 
was  to  be  avoided.  Sleepy  little  and  purely  country 
towns  did  not  count ;  indeed,  they  had  a  special 
attraction  for  us,  and  the  less  modernised  and  the 
more  picturesque  they  were  the  better  we  were 
pleased. 
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Out  of  the  beaten  track — "  The  good  old  motoring  days " — A 
pretty  water-mill — English  lanes — Tradition  -versus  Fact — How 
history  is  sometimes  made  —  The  Cotswolds  —  Old  -  world 
villages — The  ancient  craftsman  and  the  modern  workman — 
A  moated  manor-house  —  Local  lore  —  A  wayside  cross  —  A 
curious  conceit. 

BEYOND  Ryston-on-Dunsmore  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  pleasant  country,  composed  of  woods  and 
hedgerowed  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  village 
for  company.  After  many  road  windings  and  many 
wonderings  as  to  where  we  should  next  arrive,  we 
emerged  from  the  green  lanes  on  to  a  wide,  white, 
and  dusty  highway  that  was  much  thronged  with 
tourist  traffic ;  then  we  discovered  that  we  were 
close  to  Kenilworth.  We  felt  at  the  time  no 
desire  to  revisit  that  famous  spot,  as  we  are  not 
fond  of  taking  our  pleasure  amid  a  crowd  of  sight- 
seers. We  travelled  to  avoid  crowds,  which  might 
be  selfish  of  us,  but  for  the  tired  town-dweller  it 
is  a  relief  at  times  to  get  away  from  the  monotony 
of  many  people,  that  can  be  had  any  day  all  the 
year  round,  but  the  peace  -  bestowing  quietude  of 
the  real  country  and  the  simple  life  of  real  country- 
folk are  only  to  be  properly  enjoyed  in  the  summer- 
time. Truly,  Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  Lamb,  and  a 
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few  others  preferred  town  streets  to  rural  lanes  ; 
but  then  in  their  day  town  streets  were  neither  so 
crowded  nor  so  noisy  as  now,  and  life  in  towns  was 
almost  as  restful  as  life  in  the  country.  Kenilworth, 
like  most  other  old  castles,  has  in  its  old  age  come 
to  the  undignified  state  of  being  a  sort  of  gigantic 
peep-show,  with  admission  charged  at  so  much  a 
head,  to  the  destruction  of  its  century -gathered 
romance.  The  poetry  of  the  land  must  to-day 
be  sought  for  well  away  from  the  beaten  track  ;  and 
the  beaten  track,  owing  to  the  motor  car,  has 
become  more  beaten  still.  Wherever  goes  the  road 
to  any  interesting  or  famous  spot  mentioned  in  the 
guide-book,  there  comes  the  conquering  car,  often 
hired  for  the  day  by  a  noisy  party,  and  that  is  the 
worst  of  it.  The  main  roads  are  once  more  alive 
again  with  traffic,  and  the  motor-horn  is  heard  all 
over  the  country.  Pennant  in  his  day  objected  to 
"  those  speedy  conveyances,"  meaning  the  mail- 
coaches,  which  a  later  generation  looks  lovingly 
back  upon.  Will  a  future  generation,  I  wonder,  look 
lovingly  back  upon  "the  good  old  motoring  days?" 
Scott,  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  thus  refers  to 
Pennant's  dread  of  the  coming  mail-coaches  :  "In 
despite  of  the  Cambrian  antiquary,  mail-coaches  not 
only  roll  their  thunders  round  the  base  of  Penmaen- 
mawr  and  Cader  Idris,  but 

Frightened  Skiddaw  hears  afar 
The  rattling  of  the  unscythed  car." 

What  would  Pennant  and  Scott  think  of  the 
"  rattling  of  the  unscythed  "  motor  car,  I  wonder  ? 
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All  Britain  hears  that  now.  The  quiet  -  loving 
pilgrim,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  used  to  jaunt 
along  the  old  forsaken  roads  leisurely  and  at  his 
ease,  behind  horses  or  on  a  cycle,  may  not  bless 
the  change ;  for  no  longer  can  he  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  lonely  road,  except  by  chance,  nor  has 
he  the  beauty  of  the  land  all  to  himself.  The 
fortunate  owners  of  motor  cars  are  beginning  to 
discover  the  loveliness  of  their  own  country,  and  no 
more  can  the  "art  of  road-travelling"  (as  Linnaeus 
has  it)  be  deemed  among  the  lost  ones.  Only  we 
travel  by  petrol  nowadays  instead  of  by  corn  as  in 
the  pre-railway  age  of  old. 

At  the  junction  of  the  roads  we  deemed  it  wise, 
for  once,  to  consult  our  map,  as  north  of  Kenil  worth 
lay  Birmingham,  with  the  Black  Country  stretching 
drearily  beyond,  and  through  that  district  of  desola- 
tion we  had  driven  on  a  former  occasion,  and  felt 
no  desire  to  repeat  so  doleful  an  experience.  It  is 
truly  a  gaunt  and  weird  land,  but  not  a  beautiful 
one — and  we  were  in  search  of  beauty.  Beauty  is, 
like  a  bashful  maiden,  retiring,  but  ugliness  rushes 
at  you  with  open  arms,  and  you  needs  must  take 
some  care  to  avoid  her,  for  the  railways  and  the 
roads  centre  upon  ugliness  as  do  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  to  its  hub. 

After  a  hasty  glance  at  the  map,  we  decided  to 
drive  southward  to  and  through  Warwick  till  we 
came  to  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  then  to  journey 
along  their  base  to  the  charming  village  of  Broadway 
in  Worcestershire,  where,  on  a  former  tour,  we  had 
come  upon  a  grand  specimen  of  an  old  English 
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hostelry,  an  hostelry  in  which  we  had  taken  our 
ease  with  great  contentment :  it  was  a  place  to 
make  for,  and  avoided  all  towns,  large  or  small, 
except  Warwick,  which  is  of  the  interesting  un- 
commercial order,  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  somewhat  tourist-thronged,  but  as  we  only 
proposed  to  pass  through  it  that  mattered  not. 
We  had  very  pleasant  recollections  of  picturesque 
Broadway  and  of  its  quaint  and  ancient  inn,  of  its 
genial  host  also ;  but  it  was  many  years  since  we 
were  there,  and  hosts  may  change.  Still,  probably 
the  old  house  would  be  standing  as  of  yore,  and 
its  door  be  open  to  receive  us.  It  is  always  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  one  revisits  places  where 
one  has  spent  pleasant  days,  especially  if  one 
reaches  them  by  fresh  roads  and  by  a  new  line 
of  country. 

Nearing  Warwick,  we  stopped  a  while  at  Guy's 
Cliff  to  see  the  pretty  old  water-mill  there :  a 
charming  spot  by  Avon's  winding  side — as  charming 
a  spot  as  one  may  come  upon  during  a  long  day's 
drive.  The  grey  and  ancient  mill  (built  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  Saxon  one),  with  the  tumbling 
weir  above,  the  placid,  lakelike  reach  of  the  widening 
stream  below,  the  tall  trees  around,  and  the  restful 
golden-green  light  over  all  that  filtered  through  the 
overhanging  foliage,  made  a  very  attractive  picture. 
The  curious  wooden  balcony  outside  the  building 
added  to  its  picturesqueness,  though  it  gave  it 
somewhat  of  a  theatrical  appearance,  we  thought, 
as  though  the  whole  were  a  stage  scene,  and  we 
almost  expected  the  actors  to  come  forth  and 
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perform  their  parts.  It  is  manifestly  an  after- 
addition  and  looks  too  ornate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
mill :  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  it  suggests  a 
professional  picturesqueness  that  strikes  a  note  of 
unreality.  I  would  prefer  the  mill  in  its  rugged 
simplicity,  as  it  probably  stood  in  Shakespeare's 
day.  I  take  it  that  the  light  balcony  has  been 
designed  and  placed  there  for  effect  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  intentions.  But  planned  picturesque- 
ness  rarely  pleases  ;  it  too  plainly  betrays  its  origin. 
Like  the  model  village,  the  eye  realises  it  is  not 
the  genuine  article ;  it  is  artificial,  not  a  natural 
growth. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  David  Cox  more 
than  once  painted  this  now  famous  old  mill.  It  was 
not  so  well  known  in  his  days ;  indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  discoverer  of  its  picturesque  charms. 
Artists  have  discovered  many  a  beauty-spot  for  us. 
The  ancient  walls  of  the  building  are  scored  with 
names  that  their  unknown  owners  have  rudely  cut 
in  the  stones.  Glancing  over  these,  our  eyes  caught 
the  following  inscription,  "  D.  Cox,  1795,"  done  in 
letters  and  figures  more  shapely  than  the  rest,  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  this  is  his  actual  signature 
that  he  himself  chiselled  there. 

We  next  wandered  in  the  green  fields  behind  the 
mill  to  secure  a  different  point  of  view  of  the  building 
to  that  so  generally  sketched  and  photographed. 
There  we  came  upon  a  curious  wrought-iron  stand, 
with  six  slight  upright  posts  with  ornamental  knobs 
on  the  top,  that  supported  a  crib  holding  hay  for 
the  cattle.  It  struck  us  as  strange  to  find  such  an 
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artistic  production  employed  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and, 
whilst  we  were  looking  and  wondering  at  it,  the 
farmer  made  his  appearance.  From  him  we  learnt 
that  it  was  an  ancient  baby's  cot  that  he  had  come 
upon  rusting  away  in  the  cellar  of  an  old  house  ; 
thinking  that  it  would  be  the  very  thing  for  his 
cattle  to  feed  from,  he  managed  to  secure  it.  Beyond 
what  he  told  us,  he  knew  nothing  of  its  history. 
Somehow,  though  I  cannot  say  why,  we  associated 
it  with  Warwick  Castle,  which  was  not  far  off; 
possibly  cattle  may  now  be  eating  their  hay  out  of 
a  cot  in  which  may  have  slept  a  notable  baby. 

Warwick  was  now  quickly  reached,  and  on  the 
bridge  that  crosses  the  Avon  there  we  stopped  to 
admire  once  more  the  striking  prospect  of  the  broken 
outlines  of  the  storied  castle — a  chapter  of  history 
crystallised.  The  prospect  is  unique  and  impressive 
in  its  combination  of  stern  and  stately  towers  upris- 
ing, grim  and  grey  and  even  crag-like,  from  the  quiet 
gliding  river  below  and  from  the  green  and  peaceful 
country  around.  There  is  romance  in  the  view, 
although  it  has  become  commonplace  by  having 
been  so  endlessly  described,  guide-book  bepraised, 
painted,  sketched,  and  photographed  :  to  come  upon 
such  a  poetic  prospect  unprepared  for  anything  of 
the  kind  would  be  truly  a  delightful  experience.  I 
once  came  unexpectedly  upon  Matlock  with  its 
crags  and  its  tors,  its  narrow  gorge  and  winding 
river,  and,  not  knowing  it  was  Matlock  at  the  time, 
I  exclaimed,  "What  a  romantic  spot!  I  must  tell 
my  friends  of  this."  But  when  I  learnt  the  name 
of  the  place,  somehow  the  romance  faded  away.  I 
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had  discovered  the  familiar.  But  to  return  to 
Warwick  Castle,  it  was  this  view  that  caused 
Ruskin  to  remark,  "  that  it  was  probably  much 
happier  to  live  in  a  small  house  and  have  Warwick 
Castle  to  be  astonished  at,  than  to  live  in  Warwick 
Castle  and  have  nothing  to  be  astonished  at."  But 
I  think  that  Ruskin  sometimes  strains  words  for 
effect.  When  he  lays  down  such  a  dictum,  surely 
he  takes  too  much  for  granted. 

Beyond  Warwick  we  took  the  wide  and  well-kept 
main  road  that  led  straight  ahead  ;  indeed,  there  was 
no  other  road,  except  the  one  to  Leamington,  to 
take.  But  in  two  miles  or  so  we  left  it  for  a  tree- 
shaded,  lonely  lane  that  better  pleased  us  and 
afforded  a  delightful  spin  through  a  sequestered 
country,  green,  tranquil,  and  gracious.  The  genius 
of  a  lane  or  a  by-road  is  something  quite  different  to 
that  of  the  highway.  I  know  nothing  in  foreign 
lands  quite  the  counterpart  of  the  narrow,  winding, 
homely  English  lane — seen  to  perfection  in  the 
West  Country.  It  is  more  solitary  than  the  high- 
way, more  withdrawn  from  the  busy,  fretful  world ; 
no  one  seems  to  hurry  on  it.  Like  the  humble 
footpath,  the  lane  leads  one  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  real  country,  where  a  great  peace  reigns  un- 
disturbed. There  is,  too,  a  friendliness,  a  green 
freshness  about  it,  and  a  presence  unknown  to  the 
broader  highway — a  highway  which  leads  from  place 
to  place,  whilst  the  lane  leads  indirectly  to  nowhere 
in  particular.  It  naturally  abounds  in  curves  that 
allure  one  on  and  on  ;  for  beyond  lies  the  unknown, 
full  of  picturesque  possibilities.  Who  can  tell  what 
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the  next  bend  on  an  English  lane  will  reveal  ?  It 
may  be  a  grey  old  church  that  has  never  known  the 
restorer's  destructive  hand  ;  or  a  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque manor-house,  ivy-clad  and  worn,  backed 
perchance  by  ancestral,  rook-haunted  elms ;  or  a 
rambling  farmstead  with  its  ricks  and  colony  of  out- 
buildings around  ;  or  an  ancient  water-mill,  its  great 
wheel  droning  in  the  quiet  air  (for  a  country  lane  is 
all  tranquillity) ;  or  a  thatched  cottage  such  as  Birket 
Foster  loved  to  paint ;  and  less  frequently  a  homely 
wayside  hostelry,  clean  and  sufficiently  comfortable, 
where  the  fare  is  plain  but  wholesome  and  the  ale 
is  of  the  best — one  of  those  old-fashioned,  rural  little 
hostelries  of  the  type  that  genial  old  Izaac  Walton 
had  in  mind  when  he  remarked  to  his  friend,  "I'll 
now  lead  you  to  an  honest  inn,  where  we  shall  find 
a  cleanly  room,  flowers  in  the  windows,  and  twenty 
ballads  stuck  about  the  wall."  Very  pleasant  rest- 
ing-places are  these  remote  rural  inns,  and  when 
you  come  across  one,  if  wise,  you  will  selfishly  keep 
the  discovery  to  yourself.  Such  pleasant,  homely 
inns  do  exist,  the  fates  be  praised !  and  in  goodly 
numbers  too  :  I  know  of  some  scattered  over  the 
land,  that  I  have  come  upon  when  driving  about 
country,  but  a  wise  man  keeps  such  happy  discoveries 
to  himself.  Travellers  must  find  out  these  secluded 
little  hostelries  for  themselves. 

At  the  pretty  village  of  Barford  our  lane  ended,  and 
we  once  again  emerged  upon  the  dusty  highway — 
dusty,  but  pleasant  enough  otherwise  as  highways  go. 
This  we  followed  as  far  as  Wellesbourne  Hastings, 
another  pretty  village  with  one  or  two  interesting 
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half-timber  houses — a  small  place  with  a  long  name. 
There  we  took  a  charming  by-road  that  led  us 
through  a  beautifully  wooded  stretch  of  country  en- 
livened by  the  silvery  Avon  quietly  flowing  between 
its  reedy  banks  and  meandering  about  the  green  and 
level  meadows  on  its  journey  to  the  Severn  and  the 
distant  sea.  The  long,  curving  lines  of  a  river  lead 
the  eye  into  the  distance,  and,  far  inland  though  one 
may  be,  one's  thoughts  go  forth  to  the  sounding  sea, 
for  thither  eventually  all  rivers  find  their  winding 
way.  When  you  come  upon  a  river  you  seem  some- 
how to  be  in  touch  with  the  infinite  ocean  ;  the 
sentiment  of  the  salt  water  comes  upon  you  and  of 
the  stately  ships  upon  it,  and  at  once  you  are  free  of 
the  whole  wide  world.  One  travels  and  dreams, 
and  the  mind  travels  as  well  as  the  body.  There  is 
poetry,  and  movement,  and  music  about  a  river,  and, 
like  you,  it  is  a  traveller  too. 

A  little  after  Wellesbourne  Hastings  our  road 
took  us  past  the  well-wooded  park  of  Charlecote,  a 
name  now  famous  in  two  hemispheres  from  the 
familiar  tradition  that  Shakespeare  when  a  youth 
went  a-poaching  after  deer  therein.  Sticklers  for 
historic  accuracy,  however,  point  out  the  fact  that 
Charlecote  was  not  a  deer-park,  nor  even  enclosed, 
in  those  days  ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  Shakespeare 
held  some  grudge  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  other- 
wise he  surely  would  not  have  troubled  to  satirise 
him  as  Justice  Shallow.  Lover  of  historical  accuracy 
though  I  be,  I  wish  that  certain  learned  antiquaries 
would  desist  from  ever  sifting  romance  and  leaving 
nothing  :  they  might  let  our  old  crusted  traditions 
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alone.  What  harm  is  there  in  the  ancient  stories?  and 
how  much  pleasure  they  give!  It  may  be,  as  they 
declare,  that  the  narrative  of  Lady  Godiva's  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  is  apocryphal,  "  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  that,  at  the  date  of  the 
supposed  escapade,  there  was  no  Coventry  through 
which  to  ride."  The  same  excellent  and  over-con- 
scientious authorities  declare  that  "Wellington  denied 
that  he  ever  uttered  the  historic  words  at  Waterloo, 
'  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,'  and  that  the  exclama- 
tion put  into  Cambronne's  mouth  that  '  the  guard 
dies  but  never  surrenders  '  is  known  to  have  been 
invented  by  Rougemont  two  days  after  the  battle. 
This  particular  guard  did,  in  fact,  surrender,  for 
instead  of  dying  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Waterloo. 
As  for  the  Abbe  Edgeworth's  farewell  to  Louis  XVI. 
at  the  guillotine,  the  cry  of  the  crew  of  the  sinking 
Vengeur,  and  the  pretty  story  of  the  death  of  young 
Barra  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee — these  tales  are  all 
myths.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Canute  never  had 
that  childish  wrestle  with  the  tide  which  painters 
have  immortalised,  and  that  Alfred  never  burnt  the 
cake  in  the  neatherd's  cottage."  But  why  destroy 
harmless  poetry  in  this  wholesale  fashion  ?  The 
"myths"  had  all  the  virtue  of  possibilities.  Even 
the  romantic  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon's  flight  with 
her  lover  from  Haddon's  haunted  hall  is  stated  to 
be  a  pure,  though  a  pretty,  invention.  All  these 
legends  are  old  and  highly  prized,  and  one  would 
like  to  believe  them  true,  if  one  were  only  allowed 
to  do  so.  But  to  the  latter-day  prying,  fact-probing 
historian  nothing  is  sacred  ;  I  verily  believe  that 
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they  take  an  unholy  delight  in  disproving  the  truth 
of  the  favourite  and  time-cherished  stories  of  the 
ancient  chroniclers.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  there  is 
one  bit  of  poetic  history  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  dispute,  as  it  is  one  that  has  always  greatly 
appealed  to  me  :  that  is  the  playing  and  the  finishing 
of  a  game  of  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  when  the  Armada  was  in  sight,  and  the 
fighting  of  the  Spaniards  afterwards  as  though  that 
were  a  minor  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  due  course, 
for  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  both. 

He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 

When  the  great  Armada  came  ; 
But  he  said,  "  They  must  wait  their  turn,  poor  souls," 

And  he  stopped  and  finished  the  game. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  country-side  is  due  to 
the  legends  that  have  gathered  around  it.  Who  is 
it  says — I  quote  from  memory,  and  I  trust  correctly  : 

Give  me  romance,  I'll  dispense 
With  your  stupid  common  sense  ? 

To  show,  by  the  way,  how  easily  traditions  may  be 
started  and  established  in  their  full-blown  integrity, 
I  may  here  repeat  a  story  sent  to  me  by  the  late 
Coventry  Patmore  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the  fine  old 
manor-house  in  Sussex  known  as  Brede  Place,  that 
a  celebrated  architect  in  his  company  declared  to 
be  "a  lyric  in  building."  This,  then,  is  Coventry 
Patmore's  story:  "As  I  was  going  through  the 
house  with  some  friends,  I  pointed  to  one  of  the 
big  oak  beams  of  the  ceiling,  curiously  formed  like 
a  gallows,  and  having  a  great  iron  hook  fixed  in  it, 
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and  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  showed 
us  over  the  place,  '  Look  where  the  lord  of  old  used 
to  hang  his  vassals.'  A  year  or  two  afterwards  I 
went  there  with  friends  again,  and  the  same  worthy 
old  body,  manifestly  having  forgotten  me,  showed 
the  beam  to  our  party,  repeating  word  for  word 
what  I  had  said  on  a  former  visit,  as  authentic 
history  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  place  is  never 
now  shown  without  the  due  relation  of  this  tradi- 
tion." So  much  for  a  legend  in  embryo,  which 
naturally  grows  in  the  course  of  years  till  the  orig- 
inator could  hardly  recognise  his  child.  Guides  are 
none  too  particular  as  to  facts,  and  grasp  at  any 
suggestion  likely  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  show- 
place  ;  their  business  is  to  interest  visitors — and  to 
receive  tips  for  information  given.  Then  the  guide- 
book compiler  comes  along  making  notes,  and  the 
showman  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  I  fear  that  I  too 
have  been  an  innocent  sinner  in  this  respect  (not  at 
the  moment  realising  to  the  full  the  mendacity  of 
the  average  guide) ;  for  on  going  over  an  old  castle 
with  a  friend  I  jestingly  remarked,  "That's  the 
window  through  which  the  last  baron  threw  his  wife 
into  the  moat  below  and  drowned  her,"  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  guide  was  standing  listening 
by.  When  next  I  visit  that  old  castle  I  shall  be 
interested  to  learn  if  my  passing  jest  has  become 
established  history. 

A  few  miles  more  brought  us  close  to  Shake- 
speare's town  (ever  since  I  heard  an  American  call 
Stratford-on-Avon  so,  I  have  felt  impelled  to  use 
the  same  poetic  term  myself,  for  there  are  other 
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Stratfords  besides  that  on  Avon,  but  only  one 
Shakespeare's  town).  The  tall  grey  spire  of  the 
church  rose  stately  above  the  clustering  roofs 
around :  apart  from  its  memories  that  appeal  to 
the  mind,  there  are  but  few  towns  in  England  that 
greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  road  so  pic- 
turesquely. To  Shakespeare,  Stratford-on-Avon 
owes  its  fame  and  its  present  prosperity,  for  besides 
its  weekly  market  the  place  has  little  trade  except 
for  the  production  and  sale  of  Shakespearian  memen- 
toes. Here  we  bade  the  pleasant  Avon  a  reluctant 
good-bye,  and  steering  south-west,  we  entered  upon 
as  beautiful  a  stretch  of  country  as  the  heart  of  man 
could  imagine  or  desire.  Our  way  took  us  along 
the  base  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  winding  in  and  out 
of  their  recesses  in  level  contentment — hills  of 
greeny  gold  that  sloped  gently  down  to  a  fertile 
land  of  verdant  meadows  and  shady  woods  which 
in  turn  faded  into  blue,  and  beyond  the  blue  was  a 
suspicion  of  far-away  hills  faintly  outlined  against 
the  sky.  It  was  a  little-travelled  road  ;  in  all  the 
fourteen  miles  of  quiet  beauty,  from  a  little  beyond 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  Broadway,  we  met  only  two 
farmers'  carts  and  a  man  on  horseback,  not 
counting  sheep  nibbling  the  wide  grassy  margins  by 
the  wayside.  The  houses,  farmsteads,  and  cottages 
we  passed  by  were  all  old,  and  not  old  alone,  but 
picturesquely  so  ;  and  the  few  villages  had  an  ancient, 
out-of-the-world  look,  as  though  Time  himself  were 
napping  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  land,  where  the 
centuries  pass  with  little  outward  change,  and  Old 
England  is  Old  England  still. 
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We  were  now  in  a  stone  country,  and  the 
villages  we  came  to  gave  us  pleasant  evidence  of 
the  fact,  for  their  houses  were  wholly  built  of  stone, 
and  looked,  as  they  are,  substantial,  weather-proof, 
and  lasting  ;  they  nearly  all  had  mullioned  windows 
with  leaded  lights,  stone  porches,  and  big  chimneys, 
and  most  were  roofed  with  stone  slabs,  and  a 
pleasanter  kind  of  roof  to  look  upon  there  could  not 
be.  Moreover,  the  colour  of  the  Cotswold  stone  is 
of  a  delightful  warm  grey  which  harmonises  well 
with  the  landscape,  and  the  stone  abounds  every- 
where in  the  district ;  it  has,  too,  the  advantage  of 
being  soft  when  first  quarried,  but  quickly  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  weather.  I  must  confess  that  it 
is  a  relief  to  escape  for  a  time,  and  wholly,  from  the 
familiar  bricks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  everlasting 
blue  of  Welsh  slates  that,  besides  their  ugly  colour, 
look  thin  and  poor,  and  never  can  be  picturesque. 
For  some  happy  cause  also,  in  this  delectable  land, 
all  the  old  houses  are  of  good,  if  simple,  design  (at 
least  we  noticed  no  exception  to  the  rule),  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  as  much  taste  bestowed  in  the 
building  of  a  cottage  as  in  the  building  of  a  manor- 
house.  Where  else  will  you  find  cottages  built  like 
miniature  mansions  ?  Good  construction,  solidarity, 
and  simplicity  are  the  chief  features  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Cotswold  country  ;  and  if  only  on 
account  of  its  charming  old  houses,  local  in  style  and 
built  of  local  material  alone,  it  is  a  most  delightful 
one  to  travel  in. 

There  is,  too,  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  intelligent 
craftsman  in  working  in  stone  than  in  brick,  for 
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there  is  none  of  the  monotony  of  uniformity  about 
it :  he  has  to  square  and  size  his  stones  in  order  to 
fit  them  together,  which  calls  for  thought  and  gives 
him  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  as  the  average  size 
of  the  stones  is  much  greater  than  that  of  bricks, 
the  time  lost  in  selecting  and  shaping  them  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  extra  amount  of  wall  raised.  A 
mason  whom  I  saw  at  work  told  me  that  he  could 
build  quicker  and  better  with  stone  than  with  brick, 
and  I  quite  believed  him.  He  confessed  that  he  hated 
brick  work,  as  he  got  so  tired  with  "  the  same  kind 
of  laying  all  the  time.  Now  with  stones  you  have 
to  use  your  head  ;  they  give  you  something  to  think 
about  when  working."  Then  he  took  his  rule  out  of 
his  pocket  and  measured  a  portion  of  his  unbuilt 
wall ;  then  he  shouted  down  to  his  "  mate  "  to  bring 
up  stones  from  the  heap  below  of  the  sizes  required. 
Seldom  did  they  come  quite  right,  though  the 
"mate,"  who  in  turn  measured  them  roughly  with 
his  rule,  generally  managed  to  select  stones  that 
required  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  trowel  to  make 
them  fit ;  and,  with  the  large  size  of  the  stones  used, 
I  was  surprised  to  note  how  quickly  the  wall  grew, 
and  how  strong  it  looked — and  was.  A  stone  wall 
built  of  various-sized  stones  of  good  colour  is  in 
itself  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  at ;  a  mere  brick  wall, 
with  the  wearying  repetition  of  small  oblongs  of  red 
and  straight  equal  lines  of  mortar  alternating,  can 
never  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  —  it  is  too  precise, 
too  mechanical,  too  uniform,  it  lacks  variety  and 
breadth.  One  brick  wall  is  just  like  another  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  stone  wall,  unless  the  stones  are  in- 
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artistically,  expensively,  and  needlessly  smoothed 
and  squared,  has  infinite  variety  of  surface,  texture, 
and  tint  that  makes  it  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A  little  beyond  Stratford-on-Avon  we  took  a 
wrong  turning,  the  taking  of  which,  however,  we 
had  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  only  led  us  half  a  mile 
out  of  our  way  and  into  the  delightful  old-world 
(I  fear  that  I  have  used  this  adjective  overmuch 
already,  but  needs  must  do  so  again,  for  none  other 
will  fit  as  well)  village  of  Clifford  Chambers  ;  there 
our  road  abruptly  ended  before  a  great  gateway  set 
in  high  garden  walls  that  surround  a  most  charming 
and  ancient  moated  home.  The  front  of  this  house 
was  pure  Georgian,  and  of  red  brick  mellowed  into 
grey  ;  but  the  rear  and  more  picturesque  portion  was 
half-timbered,  and  of  the  early  Elizabethan  period, 
well  preserved,  and  of  considerable  interest.  We 
were  now  in  the  Cotswold  country,  a  district  of 
stone  buildings,  so  that  it  was  a  little  curious  to 
come  upon  so  important  a  home  constructed  thus — a 
portion  of  brick  and  a  portion  of  half-timber.  We 
were  most  courteously  granted  permission  to  photo- 
graph this  delightful  and  romantic  old  home,  and 
were  even  asked  within  and  shown  over  some  of  its 
quaint  and,  perhaps  I  may  add,  ghost-like  chambers  : 
but  though  the  surroundings  were  all  that  the  most 
exacting  ghost  could  desire,  we  were  informed  that 
no  ghost  had  honoured  the  place  with  its  presence  : 
here  was  an  undoubted  case  of  a  wasted  opportunity. 
I  once  heard  of  an  enthusiastic  antiquary  who  pur- 
chased "  an  ancient  and  dreamy  mansion "  with  a 
guaranteed  ghost  that  "  walked  "  the  house  at  night- 
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time  in  the  approved  and  good  old-fashioned  way, 
and  who  felt  aggrieved  because  after  he  came  into 
possession  "  the  guaranteed  ghost  "  failed  to  appear  ; 
but,  as  ghosts  "are  not  recognised  by  law,"  he  had 
no  claim  for  compensation. 

What  attracted  us  most  in  the  old  manor-house 
was  the  long  galleried  hall,  with  its  past -time 
furnishing,  wide  and  open  fireplace,  its  carved  oak 
staircase  and  dog-gates  in  situ :  on  the  walls  were 
age  -  dimmed  portraits  of  gallant  lord  or  esquire 
and  stately  dame,  and  in  a  corner  we  caught  sight 
of  an  old  cross  -  bow  that  well  may  have  done 
duty  in  some  far-off  and  forgotten  fight.  For  the 
moment  we  felt  that,  by  some  magic,  the  hand  of 
Time  had  been  turned  back  :  the  centuries  bygone 
were  suddenly  wiped  out,  the  picturesque  past  domin- 
ated over  the  prosaic  present,  and  we  willingly  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  poetic  illusions  caused  by  our 
surroundings,  as  one  gives  oneself  up  to  the  illusions 
of  the  stage.  It  is  a  sad  soul  who  never  brightens  the 
dulness  of  this  prosaic  age  by  indulging  in  romance 
when  the  rare  occasion  comes. 

By  the  side  of  the  old  manor  flows  the  sluggish 
river  Stour  (one  of  the  many  Stours  in  England). 
This  stream  supplies  the  moat  with  water  and  turns, 
besides,  the  wheel  of  an  ancient  water-mill  close  at 
hand.  The  old  and  time  -  toned  home,  with  its 
formal  gardens,  its  sun-dials,  its  pigeon-cotes,  its 
weedy  moat,  together  with  the  droning  mill,  the 
stretch  of  quiet  gliding  river,  the  peep  of  green 
meadows  stretching  beyond,  far  away  into  a  land  of 
woods,  go  to  make  an  eye-delighting  picture  that 
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fills   the  mind   with    a   sense   of    deep    tranquillity 
and  of  peaceful  abiding.     The  very  essence  of  the 
prospect  may  be  happily  summed  up  in  one  word— 
peace-bestowing. 

In  the  village  we  noted  and  photographed  the 
pretty  old  half-timbered  rectory  with  its  quaint 
outer  stairway.  My  photograph  of  this  I  give  here 
reproduced.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  building 
speaks  for  itself,  though  unfortunately  the  special 
charm  of  its  beautiful  colouring,  the  weather-tinting 
of  centuries,  is  wanting  in  the  engraving. 

Resuming  our  road,  we  next  came  to  Mickleton,  a 
remote  village  with  some  interesting  old  houses,  one 
of  which  attracted  our  attention  more  than  the  rest, 
as  it  showed  a  certain  amount  of  manifestly  imported 
classical  detail  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place 
in  this  intensely  English  corner  of  England — a  bit 
of  Old  England  that  to  the  outward  eye  has  not 
changed  much  probably  since  the  "spacious  days" 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  scarcely  at  all  since  those 
of  Charles  I.  The  house  struck  a  curious  note,  as 
it  was  "  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring  " 
in  architecture :  it  was  not  even  Queen  Anne,  that 
style  that  covers  a  multitude  of  architectural  sins  and 
nonconformities.  The  walls,  the  chimneys,  and  the 
roof  were  of  the  pure  Cotswold  type  ;  the  windows 
were  of  the  usual  mullioned  and  transom  order,  but 
the  doorway  was  sternly  and  assertively  classical ; 
and  over  the  central  window,  where  the  wall  was 
arched  apparently  solely  for  the  purpose  to  receive 
it,  was  a  large  and  meaningless  stone  urn,  and  set 
on  the  top  of  two  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  house 
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were  two  other  formal  urns,  and  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  was  a  dentilled  cornice.  This  architecture 
attached,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  for  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  construction,  added  nothing  to  the 
dignity  or  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  building, 
and  simply  made  it  look  bizarre.  However,  this 
whim  in  building  interested  us,  as,  with  all  its  faults, 
it  had  the  attraction  of  quaintness  ;  and  the  other 
old  houses  in  the  village  greatly  pleased  us,  for  they 
were  so  manifestly  the  work  of  ancient  and  clever 
craftsmen  who  understood  and  loved  their  work, 
they  were  full  of  human  feeling  and  individuality, 
of  craftsmen  who  were  masters  of  detail,  and  not 
mechanical  servants  of  a  mere  elevation  carefully 
drawn  to  scale — indeed,  no  two  of  their  gables  were 
quite  the  same,  showing  that  they  worked  not  by 
"rule  of  thumb"  but  by  hand  and  sight.  In  fact, 
on  looking  upon  these  old  houses  you  cannot  but 
feel,  if  you  possess  any  artistic  sentiment  of  course, 
that  the  men  who  built  them  took  a  personal  interest 
in  their  work,  and  they  managed  to  express  it — they 
stamped  all  they  did  with  character. 

Nowadays  the  architect  with  his  precise  plans 
leaves  no  scope,  indeed  makes  it  impossible,  for  the 
skilful  mason  to  put  any  character  into  his  work. 
We  have  but  too  successfully  turned  the  artistic 
craftsman  of  old  into  a  mere  human  machine.  Even 
the  stone  slates  (locally  called  "  slats  ")  of  the  roofs 
of  these  houses  are  laid  with  care  and  thought  for 
effect ;  for  you  will  find  that  they  unfailingly  vary 
gradually  in  size  from  eave  to  ridge,  thus  giving  not 
only  a  diversity  of  surface  which  is  very  pleasing, 
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but  also  heightening  the  perspective  of  distance, 
for  that  which  is  farthest  away  always  appears 
smaller  to  the  eye.  The  casual  observer  might  not 
notice  this,  but  it  is  a  detail  that  the  ancient  crafts- 
man never  neglected.  William  Morris,  describing 
his  old  home  of  Kelmscott  in  Oxfordshire,  says  : 
"  The  roofs  are  covered  with  the  beautiful  stone 
slates  of  the  district,  the  most  lovely  covering  that 
a  roof  can  have,  especially  when,  as  here  and  in  all 
the  traditional  old  houses  of  the  country-side,  they 
are  '  sized  down ' ;  the  smaller  ones  to  the  top  and 
the  bigger  toward  the  eaves,  which  gives  one  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure  in  their  orderly  beauty  as  a 
fish's  scales  or  a  bird's  feathers." 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Morris  for  the  expression 
"orderly  beauty";  but  what  cares  the  modern 
workman  for  "  orderly  beauty  "  ?  What  chiefly 
concerns  him  is  the  time  when  his  day's  task  will  be 
over  ;  for  a  task  to  him  it  is.  He  has  neither  pride 
nor  love  in  his  labour ;  his  one  thought  is  to  get  it 
over — indeed  he  contemptuously  calls  it  a  "job." 
Possibly  our  Civil  Wars  were  in  part  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  craftsman,  for  men 
were  then  too  seriously  occupied  to  think  of  art — it 
was  a  period  of  destruction  rather  than  of  construc- 
tion. Still,  the  minor  arts  lingered  long  afterwards  ; 
for  a  time  there  was  when  "our  potteries  were 
busy  turning  out  ware  which  was  the  admiration  of 
collectors,  and  when  at  Chelsea  purchasers  used  to 
wait  for  the  furnace-door  to  be  opened  in  order  to 
have  the  first  pick  of  the  contents.  The  furniture 
of  Chippendale,  Copeland,  Sheraton,  and  Heppel- 
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white  is  still  run  after  and  copied.  Then  came 
machinery,  when  everything  was  sacrificed  to  cheap- 
ness, and  in  time  men,  from  lack  of  practice,  lost 
their  ancient  skill.  No  man  had  any  pride  in  his 
work.  He  was  a  '  hand '  instead  of  a  craftsman. 
He  had  no  time  to  improve  his  work,  no  encourage- 
ment to  do  so — had,  in  fact,  barely  time  to  think  of 
what  he  was  mechanically  aiding  to  accomplish." 
Shall  we  ever  get  the  craftsman  back  again,  do  we 
even  desire  him,  or  do  we  consider  cheapness  above 
all  else,  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  to  look  upon  and 
of  good  honest  work  to  enjoy  being  as  nothing 
in  comparison  ?  A  cheapness  that  is  not  even 
economy,  for  the  usually  indifferently  built  modern 
house  is  costly  in  upkeep — from  roof  to  basement, 
repairs  are  ever  needed.  But  the  craftsman  takes 
years  in  the  making.  Did  not  one  of  the  apostles 
of  "  The  Simple  Life  "  confess  that  he  learnt  Greek 
in  six  months  or  thereabouts,  but  that  it  took  him 
a  good  three  years  to  master  the  simple  craft  of 
gardening  ?  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  that  a  School  of  Handicraft  has  been 
established  at  the  beautiful  old  town  of  Chipping 
Campden  in  the  heart  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  one 
must  wish  it  every  success.  I  wonder  if  it  be  a 
small  sign  of  a  revolt  against  machine -produced 
things  that,  of  late,  the  term  "hand -made"  is 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  shop -windows,  and  has 
become  synonymous  with  superiority. 

Beyond  Mickleton  the  Cotswolds  become  broken 
by  deep  and  wooded  coombes,  recalling  bits  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  shadowy  recesses  of  these 
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gave  a  pleasing  diversity  to  the  smooth  slopes  of 
the  sunlit  hills,  and  here  and  there  devious  foot- 
paths and  rutty  lanes  led  along  them  to  the  heights 
above.  As  we  drove  on  we  watched  the 

Cool  quiet  shadows  wander  out 

Across  the  fields,  and  dapple  with  dark  tails 

The  snake-grey  road  coiled  stealthily  about 
The  green  hill  climbing  from  the  vales. 

At  Weston-under-Edge,  another  pretty  village  of 
charming  old  houses,  we  stopped  a  while  to  sketch 
and  photograph,  for  though  the  houses  were  small 
and  unimportant  they  were  extremely  beautiful. 
In  our  search  for  the  best  points  of  view  we  dis- 
covered that  the  rears  of  these  old  buildings  were 
quite  as  picturesque  and  as  carefully  thought  out  in 
detail  as  their  fronts.  Those  ancient  craftsmen  were 
good  honest  workers  ;  they  took  equal  care  with 
every  side  of  their  houses,  not  scamping  the  part 
away  from  the  public  gaze,  but  giving  to  it  as  much 
attention  as  the  rest.  It  is  not  always  so  with  even 
many  a  pretentious  home  of  to-day  ;  and  of  the 
modern  chapel-builder  it  has  been  said  : 

The  front  he  makes  of  stone,  as  fine  as  any  abbey, 

And  then,  to  cheat  his  Lord,  he  makes  the  back  part  shabby. 

On  the  hills  above  Weston-under-Edge,  we 
afterwards  learnt,  the  old  Cotswold  games  were 
played  ;  and  rough  sports  they  were,  it  seems,  the 
quarter-staff  and  a  primitive  kind  of  quintain  being 
the  favourites.  Possibly  the  old  saying,  "As  bold 
as  a  Cotswold  lion,"  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  these  sports,  though  it  has  been  suggested 
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that  it  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  youths  who 
indulged  in  them,  and  who  were  prone  to  talk  much 
and  loudly  of  their  prowess,  and  that  for  lion,  sheep 
should  be  understood,  for  which  the  Cotswolds  were 
noted.  There  is  another  local  saying,  "  You  be  as 
long  a-coming  as  the  barley,"  which  sounds  somewhat 
enigmatical  until  you  learn  that  the  barley  crop  on 
exposed  and  cold  Cotswolds  is  always  a  late  one, 
though  generally  good  in  quality.  These  local 
sayings  are  always  interesting  and  not  without 
point,  only  sometimes  the  point  is  lost  upon  a 
stranger.  One  we  heard  a  little  later  on  much  puzzled 
us  ;  it  runs,  "As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  Gloucester- 
shire." As  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  most  reason- 
able, though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  explanation  of 
this  is  that  it  was  due  to  the  large  number  of 
mansions  with  chapels  attached  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  the  county.  Another  saying,  to  gather 
these  things  together  as  I  chance  to  remember 
them,  "As  surely  as  there  are  apples  in  Herefordshire," 
explains  itself;  so  does  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the 
doctor  away,"  another  Herefordshire  saying,  showing, 
by  the  way,  a  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  that  fruit. 
In  the  same  county  an  old  body  assured  me  that 
cider  was  a  perfect  cure  for  rheumatism.  As  I  have 
not  suffered  from  rheumatism  since  I  heard  this,  I 
have  not  tested  the  cure  ;  but  I  think,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  it,  the  cider  should  be  dry,  not  sweet.  Good 
old  bottled  cider  is  an  excellent  and  healthy  summer 
drink,  but  there  is  cider  and  cider ;  one  needs  to  be 
as  particular  as  to  the  brand  of  cider  as  to  that  of 
champagne,  or  even  more  so.  I  have  seen  cider  in 
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the  making — but  that  is  an  unprofitable  relation,  for 
behind  the  scenes  lies  disenchantment. 

Saintbury  was  the  next  place  we  came  to — a  little 
hamlet  as  primitive  and  picturesque  as  a  hamlet 
might  be — a  collection  of  scattered  cottages  gathered 
along  a  wide,  grass-bordered  side  lane  that  lost  itself 
amongst  the  hills,  with  a  substantial  stone-built 
farmhouse  at  the  corner  of  the  main  road,  of  the 
homely  and  comfortable  Cotswold  type,  and  adjoining 
the  farmhouse  an  ancient  wayside  cross  raised  on 
stone  steps.  Just  below  the  cross  on  the  top  was  a 
sun-dial,  so  that,  besides  its  religious  aspect,  it  was 
useful  to  tell  the  hour  in  an  age  when  clocks  and 
watches  were  rare  luxuries  and  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  two  famous 
medieval  clocks  at  Lewes  of  St.  Michael's  Church 
and  of  "  Old  Gabriel"  on  the  market  tower  there 
were  irreverently  known  as  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
because  they  were  never  alike.  Had  there  been 
railways  in  those  days,  the  timing  of  the  trains 
would  have  been  a  serious  difficulty,  for  sun-dials 
are  useless  when  the  sun  does  not  shine. 

Saintbury  is  a  slumberous  hamlet  with  the  bene- 
diction of  centuries  upon  it,  and  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream.  An  old  woman  who  was  sitting  and 
sunning  herself  at  her  cottage  door  told  us  that  she 
had  lived  there  all  her  life  and  was  perfectly  happy, 
and  could  a  millionaire  be  more — if  as  much  ?  Of 
course  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing  to  see  a  place, 
as  you  pass  it  idly  by  on  a  pure  pleasure  tour,  in 
all  the  glamour  of  soft  sunshine  and  under  the 
peacefulness  of  a  quiet  summer  day,  with  a  wealth 
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of  fresh  greenery  around,  to  compulsorily  living 
there  for  a  lifetime ;  yet  I  think  that  beautiful 
surroundings  make  for  contented  and  happy  abiding. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  better  world  to  live 
in  were  all  its  inhabitants  so  easily  satisfied  and 
unenterprising,  is  a  question  I  do  not  care  to  con- 
sider. Enough  for  us  at  the  moment  was  the 
peacefulness  of  the  prospect  and  the  soothing  sense 
of  restfulness  that  the  rural  tranquillity  of  the  spot 
conveyed  to  us. 

Our  road  that  day  abounded  in  quaint  and 
charming  villages,  bits  of  old  and  fast-vanishing 
England  that  it  was  a  delight  for  the  town-tired 
eye  to  dwell  upon.  The  next  village  we  came  to, 
Willersey  by  name,  was,  like  the  others,  an  unspoilt 
picture  of  an  old-world  spot  with  the  bloom  of  age 
over  it  all — a  bloom  that  tones  every  harsh  feature 
down  and  is  the  priceless  gift  of  centuries.  We 
noticed  with  much  pleasure  that  one  of  the  ancient 
houses  there,  whose  walls  showed  signs  of  weakness, 
had  not  been  ruthlessly  pulled  down,  but  had  been 
carefully  buttressed  up,  not  only  to  the  preserving 
of  it,  but  to  the  adding  to  its  picturesqueness — and 
to  its  history. 

A  little  beyond  Willersey  we  noted,  for  the  first 
time  during  our  drive  in  the  Cotswolds,  a  brand-new 
house  :  new,  but  built  with  reverent  regard  to  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time-toned  homes  around.  "  The 
grey  stone  new  and  yet  not  smugly  so,  new  and  yet 
possessing  distinction,  marked  with  a  character  that 
does  not  depend  on  lichen  or  on  crumbling  semi- 
effacement  of  moulding  and  mullion :  beautiful 
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with  a  strange  new  beauty  born  of  what  it  had  and 
what  it  had  not."  The  builder,  in  his  greatness, 
had  been  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
ancient  builders,  with  the  happiest  of  results :  a 
smaller  man  would  possibly  have  striven  to  be 
original,  at  the  probable  cost  of  beauty.  But  one 
quaint  conceit  the  builder  had  allowed  himself, 
though  whether  it  was  one  to  be  admired  or  not  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say :  it  is  so  simple  and  so  easy 
to  criticise.  On  the  grey  stone  roof,  a  roof  of 
lovely  grey  though  new,  he  had  introduced  sculptured 
pigeons  done  in  stone,  and  so  naturally  placed  thereon 
that,  viewed  from  a  short  distance,  we  were  actually 
deceived  as  to  their  reality.  Indeed  it  was  only  on 
revisiting  the  house  later  on,  and  discovering  the 
imitation  pigeons  still  on  the  roof  in  the  same 
positions  we  had  seen  them  at  first,  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  artistic  fraud.  Where  all  else  was  so 
praiseworthy,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  assert  an  opinion,  favourably  or  the  reverse, 
on  this  curious  conceit.  Still,  in  spite  of  this 
saying,  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  inconsistent,  I 
venture  humbly  to  suggest  it  seems  at  least  a  little 
strange  that  that  which  to  the  eye  calls  for  move- 
ment should  be  shown  permanently  attached  to  the 
same  spot. 
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IT  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  approached 
Broadway,  for  we  remembered  it  some  years  ago  as 
one  of  the  most  charming  villages  we  had  come 
upon  in  all  England  :  quiet,  quaint,  and  beautiful, 
with  a  beauty  of  a  kind  rare  to  meet  with  in  this 
age  of  the  commonplace.  Should  we  find  it  still 
the  same,  was  a  question  that  we  were  almost  afraid 
to  ask  ourselves.  When  we  first  visited  Broadway 
those  many  years  ago  it  was  remote  from  railways  ; 
now,  a  new  line  has  trespassed  within  a  short  mile 
of  it,  and  we  knew  not  what  changes  might  have 
taken  place  in  a  spot  where  any  change  would 
be  for  the  worse.  Would  the  wonderful  old 
gabled  inn  we  stayed  at  then — that  ideal  picture 
of  an  ancient  English  hostelry,  a  story  in  building 
suggestive  of  "old  wines  and  old  Tories" — be 
standing  still  unhurt  ?  Would  the  genial  landlord  be 
there  to  welcome  us  as  of  yore  ?  Picturesque  and 
old-fashioned  as  the  hostelry  was,  we  recollected 
that,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  had  suffered, 
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though  to  a  slight  extent,  unwelcome  alterations  in 
the  shape  of  so-called  modern  improvements  which 
were  in  truth  disfigurements ;  one  or  two  of  its 
mullioned  windows  had  been  replaced  by  ugly  sash 
contrivances,  and  one  or  two  modern  iron  grates 
had  usurped  the  place  of  the  old,  hospitable-looking 
open  fireplaces  with  their  wide  hearths  whereon 
the  great  wood  logs  used  to  blaze  so  cheerfully. 

As  we  drove  on  we  hoped  for  the  best  though 
prepared  for  the  worst,  but  to  our  delighted  surprise 
we  found  that  Broadway  had  retained  its  ancient 
beauty  and  charms  unspoilt — it  was,  in  truth,  the 
beautiful  village  of  our  memory.  Broadway,  as  its 
name  implies,  consists  of  a  long  wide  street  open  to 
the  air  and  sunshine — a  street  that  slopes  gradually 
down  from  the  Cotswolds,  there  wooded  at  their  base, 
and  that  broadens  out  as  it  descends,  till  at  the  lower 
end  where  the  fields  begin  again  it  further  broadens 
out  into  a  pleasant  three-cornered  green,  the  very 
model  of  what  an  English  village  green  should  be. 
On  either  side  of  the  road  stands  a  succession  of  the 
most  delightfully  picturesque  and  quaint  old  houses 
imaginable,  grey  and  gabled  ;  a  few  with  carved  stone 
porches,  nearly  all  with  many-paned  mullioned 
windows,  most  with  big  chimney-stacks  and  time- 
mellowed  roofs  of  stone  "slats."  Some  are  retired 
from  the  highway  behind  their  little  wall-enclosed 
gardens  ;  all  the  old  houses  are  pictures,  and  no 
two  are  alike.  It  is  a  village  that  would  drive  an 
artist  wild  with  delight :  I  would  that  Dickens  had 
known  it ! 

A  few  of  the  houses  are  not  only  picturesque  but 
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notably  so,  and  are  interesting  and  instructive  speci- 
mens of  old-time  architecture,  of  a  period  when  men 
knew  how  to  build  both  beautifully  and  well.  To 
mention  one  or  two  of  these,  there  is  the  fourteenth- 
century  Grange  of  the  Abbots  of  Pershore,  hoary 
with  years,  that  stands  a  little  back  from  the  village 
green  and  behind  a  low,  grey-stone  walled  garden— 
a  garden  gay  and  sweet  with  old-fashioned  flowers 
when  we  were  there.  This  historic  building  in  its 
old  age  has  happily  become  the  property  of  an  artist, 
and  has  been  carefully  preserved  from  further  hurt ; 
but  more  about  it  anon.  Then  about  half-way  up 
the  village  street  stands  a  fine  large  Tudor  house, 
with  a  noble  weather-stained  front,  its  three  great 
dormer  gables  being  surmounted  by  stone  balls  that 
tell  effectively  against  the  sky  ;  a  building  full  of 
dignity  and  suggestive  of  romance  ;  a  building  that 
speaks  as  plainly  as  a  building  can  of  a  storied  past. 
Truly,  traditions  have  gathered  around  it  as  natur- 
ally as  ivy  gathers  round  a  ruin  ;  but  these  are  best 
gleaned  direct  from  the  village  folk,  for  such  things 
lose  by  retelling  in  prosaic  print.  Legend-haunted 
the  house  looks  and  legend-haunted  it  is  ;  but  legend 
is  not  history,  though,  as  a  guide-book  compiler  once 
confided  to  me,  "When  I  come  upon  a  legend  that 
seems  likely,  I  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 
So  out  of  traditions  facts  are  born.  I  fear  the  hand- 
book compiler  has  an  easy  conscience  ;  in  the  early 
days  of  the  craft,  indeed,  one  writer  with  little 
knowledge  so  far  gives  himself  away  as  to  say,  "It 
is  high  water  at  Brighthelmstone  every  day  at  two 
o'clock."  Whilst  I  was  taking  a  photograph  of  this 
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charming  bit  of  old-time  architecture,  a  native  of 
the  place  came  up  and  said,  "  I  see  as  how  you  a-be 
a-photographing  the  old  house."  This  was  mani- 
fest, so  we  merely  acknowledged  the  circumstance. 
Then  he  went  on,  "  You'll  pardon  me  for  interrupt- 
ing you,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  as  how  Queen  Elizabeth  once  slept  there."  I 
was  not  compiling  a  guide-book  or  I  might  have 
duly  noted  this  "fact,"  and  have  conveniently  dis- 
regarded the  date  1659-1660  on  the  top  central  bay- 
window  of  the  building,  presumably  the  dates  of  its 
erection  ;  for  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  useful  name  to 
conjure  with  in  relation  to  old  houses.  However, 
I  ventured  meekly  to  point  out  that  the  dates  in 
question  hardly  agreed  with  his  story,  whereupon 
he  exclaimed,  "  Dates  are  nothing  to  me,"  and  with 
the  air  of  a  village  Dr.  Johnson  added,  "Sir,  I've 
a  soul  above  dates.  You  know  the  saying  surely, 
'  You  can  prove  anything  by  figures,'  so  you  may 
disprove  anything  by  dates.  Dates  are  but  figures 
glorified.  Give  me  solid  history,  and  let  dates  take 
care  of  themselves."  We  looked  at  the  man  in 
astonishment,  but,  to  use  an  antiquary's  pet  expres- 
sion, we  could  not  quite  sum  him  up.  "  How  do 
you  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  there?"  we 
queried.  "  Because  I  read  so  in  history,"  he  re- 
sponded triumphantly.  "  Have  you  got  the  book  ?  " 
we  asked,  "or  do  you  know  the  title  of  it  ? "  It 
turned  out  that  he  did  not  own  the  book — it  was  lent 
to  him  by  a  friend — and  he  did  not  remember  the 
title  of  it ;  "  but  it  were  a  history  book,  and  it  were 
down  in  it  in  print,  so  I  knows  as  how  it  is  true." 
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And  with  that  parting  shaft  he  walked  away,  and 
left  us  to  wonder  at  the  many  characters  one  meets 
on  the  road.  However,  one  and  all,  they  never 
failed  to  interest  us  ;  and  I  trust  that  we  may  meet 
many  more,  to  enliven  or  instruct  us,  as  the  case 
may  be.  By  the  way,  we  noted  one  uncommon 
feature  about  the  Tudor  house  :  the  mullioned 
windows  have  no  transoms. 

At  the  top  of  the  village,  nestling  under  the 
sheltering  Cotswolds,  the  modern  pilgrim  may  be- 
hold a  perfect  picture  of  an  old  English  home — a 
long,  low,  rambling  two-storied  building,  with  grey 
stone-slated  roof  and  mullioned  windows  of  leaden 
lattice  panes.  Climbing  roses  and  clinging  ivy 
adorn  the  front  of  this  veritable  poem  in  stone — a 
home  that  one  sometimes  dreams  about  but  hardly 
dares  to  hope  to  find  in  reality ;  yet  there  it  stands, 
like  a  happy  dream  come  true.  Not  only  is  this 
ancient  home  beautiful  without,  but,  if  possible,  it  is 
even  more  beautiful  within,  and  this  is  saying  much. 
During  my  stay  at  Broadway,  by  happy  accident, 
I  was  introduced  to  its  courteous  owner,  who 
most  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  and  showed  me 
over  it,  for  which  kindness  I  would  here  express  my 
thanks,  should  the  owner  by  any  chance  read  these 
pages.  The  interior  was  a  revelation  of  picturesque- 
ness  combined  with  cosy  comfort,  and  however 
artistic  one's  senses  may  be,  one  cannot  live  satis- 
factorily with  picturesqueness  alone,  unless  comfort 
be  added  to  it.  Through  the  tiny  hall  as  we  entered, 
framed  by  the  farther  doorway,  we  caught  an  un- 
expected peep  of  a  delightful  old-fashioned  garden 
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beyond — a  burst  of  golden  green  and  many-coloured 
flowers,  with  a  grey  stone-pillared  sun-dial  set  in  the 
midst,  and  this  was  backed  by  the  waving  woods  of 
the  sloping  hills.  The  garden  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  house,  an  extension  of  it,  not  a  something 
apart ;  and  to  create  such  a  feeling  of  unity  is  surely 
a  triumph  of  art. 

What  a  rare  and  enjoyable  treat  it  is  to  gaze 
upon  well-ordered  beauty,  upon  the  interior  of  a 
house  like  this,  whose  rooms  are  not  merely  rooms 
but  pictures — pictures  composed  of  open-hearth  fire- 
places with  real  old-fashioned  ingle-nooks,  of  walls  of 
panelled  oak,  of  ceilings  beamed  and  low,  of  recessed 
and  cushioned  window  bays  ;  pictures  made  com- 
plete by  old  and  beautiful  furniture  (for  some  furni- 
ture is  old,  but  neither  beautiful  nor  comfortable,  fit 
only  for  "  antique  shops  "),  by  old  china,  old  paint- 
ings, old  engravings,  by  rare  old  pewter,  and 
decorative  odds  and  ends  of  the  kind  that  artists 
love  and  prize — things  good  to  live  with  and  to  look 
upon.  And  what  a  soothing  atmosphere  of  repose 
such  rooms  seem  to  enclose!  How  vastly  it  must 
add  to  the  joy  of  life  to  live  in  a  home  where  nothing 
but  what  is  beautiful  meets  the  eye !  Moreover, 
beauty  generally  means  simplicity  ;  expensively 
built  and  furnished  homes  are  rarely  attractive. 
Money  truly  is  needful  to  the  making  of  a  home, 
but  a  little  though  sufficient  money  and  much  taste 
will  create  a  home  in  which  the  most  critical  artist 
might  dwell  with  delight.  It  is  a  fact  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  most  beautiful,  livable,  and  comfort- 
able home  I  know  cost  a  very  small  sum  to  decorate 
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and  furnish  :  I  fear  to  say  how  very  little,  lest  I 
should  not  be  believed.  The  house  itself  is  a  large 
and  well-built  cottage,  fortunately  of  stone  that  has 
weathered  into  a  pleasant  colour.  The  exterior,  if 
not  specially  graceful,  is  not  ugly,  and  the  rent  in 
the  country,  with  a  nice  garden,  all  told,  comes  to 
only  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Much  I  envied  the  owner 
the  possession  of  that  delightful  home  at  Broadway, 
and  never  yet  before  did  such  envy  come  to  me. 

I  have  seen 

Old  houses,  where  men  of  former  time 
Have  lived  and  died,  so  wantonly  destroyed 
By  their  descendants,  that  a  place  like  this, 
Preserved  with  pious  care,  but  not  "  restored  " 
By  rude,  presumptuous  hands,  seems  a  precious  thing. 

Near  to  the  old  church  (not  the  new  one  of  grace- 
less and  meaningless  Victorian  Gothic)  stands  still 
another  bit  of  ancient  and  interesting  architecture. 
This  is  known  as  Broadway  Court,  though,  judging 
from  appearances,  I  should  imagine  it  was  merely 
the  gateway  to  that  mansion.  Broadway  Court  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Sheldon  family,  who, 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  only  part  of  the  old  mansion  (or 
its  gateway)  now  remaining  consists  of  a  grey  gable- 
ended  building  abutting  on  the  roadway,  having  a 
great  stone-arched  doorway  below.  Over  this  door- 
way is  a  finely  carved  and  well-preserved  coat-of- 
arms  that  adds  to  its  dignity  :  presumably  these  are 
the  arms  of  the  Sheldons.  Quite  a  romantic  incident 
is  related  of  this  place,  that  calls  to  mind  the  love- 
legend  of  Dorothy  Vernon.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
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century  it  appears  that  a  daughter  of  the  house 
clandestinely  eloped  with  her  lover.  Just  before 
sunrise  one  summer  morning,  when  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  asleep,  she  let  herself  down  from 
her  bedroom  window  by  the  aid  of  two  sheets  tied 
together ;  and  walking  down  the  road  unobserved, 
she  met  the  man  of  her  choice,  who  awaited  her  on 
horseback  with  a  spare  horse  for  herself,  whereupon 
they  galloped  off  to  a  distant  church  and  were 
married  there,  and  of  course  "  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards."  The  very  sheets,  we  were  told,  are 
still  preserved  and  treasured  as  an  heirloom  by  their 
descendants.  The  ancient  time-worn  building,  that 
had  fallen  into  decay,  has  now  been  sympathetically 
restored  and  converted  into  a  very  charming  home 
with  as  little  injury  as  may  be  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  additions  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  a 
habitable  abode,  the  new  work  being  in  agreeable 
harmony  with  the  old.  The  building  has  a  pleasant 
look,  and  we  took  a  photograph  of  it,  of  which  I 
give  a  reproduction.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  new- 
born love  of  old  places  has  caused  so  many  of  them 
to  be  sought  after  and  converted  into  beautiful 
homes  by  men  of  taste  who  appreciate  and  preserve 
their  charms,  so  they  remain  for  us  all  to  admire 
instead  of  falling  into  hopeless  ruin.  Whilst  photo- 
graphing Broadway  Court,  its  present  owner  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  very  kindly  asked  us  if  we  would 
care  to  take  a  glance  inside.  We  did  care  to  do  so  ; 
but  within,  little  of  interest  is  left  beyond  a  second 
stone  arch  in  the  hall,  which  shows  signs  at  some 
time  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  a 
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tiny,  low,  cross-beamed-ceilinged  chamber  that,  we 
took  it,  must  have  been  the  porter's  room.  Exter- 
nally we  noticed  that  the  top  of  a  side  gable  was  as 
much  as  a  foot  out  of  the  true  centre,  plainly  show- 
ing that  the  craftsman  of  old  built  by  the  eye  and 
not  by  measurement ;  and  I  think  that  the  absence 
of  mechanical  precision  lends  to  ancient  buildings 
much  of  their  charm.  Such  irregularities  do  not 
assert  themselves  ;  indeed,  they  have  to  be  carefully 
looked  for,  yet  they  give  a  variety  and  freedom  of 
outline  that  unconsciously  pleases  the  observer. 

The  charm  of  Broadway  is  that  it  is  so  naturally 
beautiful,  with  a  beauty  that  has  come  of  itself  and 
in  no  way  been  sought  after,  and  it  is  so  quaint  and 
so  peaceful ;  moreover,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
not  being  too  small  a  place,  so  that  its  many  attrac- 
tions are  not  revealed  in  a  day.  I  write  of  the  spot 
as  I  feel  about  it,  but  I  would  not  write  of  it  at  all  if 
I  thought  by  so  doing  I  should  be  running  a  risk, 
however  remote,  of  bringing  the  professional  and  pro- 
fane tripper  into  that  English  Arcadia ;  for  I  may  at 
once  frankly  and  freely  declare  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  Broadway  to  attract  the  excursionist,  its 
charms  are  purely  unsensational  and  poetical — the 
average  excursionist  would  weary  of  the  place  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  curse  me  for  bringing  him  there. 
It  was  with  unalloyed  delight  that  we  drove  down 
the  ancient  village  street  to  the  old  "  Whyte  Harte" 
hostelry,  with  its  sign  swinging  in  front  of  it  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  post,  as  an  inn  sign  should  swing — a 
hostelry  known  to  some  by  the  later  and  more  prosaic 
title  of  "  The  Lygon  Arms,"  of  which  I  will  have 
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none.  As  the  "  Whyte  Harte,"  for  over  three  long, 
changeful  centuries,  it  has  welcomed  generations  of 
travellers,  and  the  "Whyte  Harte  "  to  me  it  still  shall 
be.  It  was  with  a  very  conscious  feeling  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  proceeding  that  we  disturbed  the 
old-world  tranquillity  of  the  village  by  coming  there 
in  an  unromantic  motor  car — that  was  a  sin  against 
the  proprieties,  we  acknowledged.  Shamefacedly 
enough  we  motored  up  to  the  doorway  of  that  fine 
old  Jacobean  inn,  having  the  date  1620  on  its  carved 
porch — an  inn  that  with  its  stately  front  gives  an  air 
of  dignity  and  an  added  grace  to  the  already  grace- 
ful village  street.  Truly  I  shall  not  forget  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  came  over  me  when  I  beheld 
the  ancient  hostelry  once  more,  and  discovered  that 
it  had  not  gone  to  decay  or  even  suffered  in  its 
picturesqueness.  The  old  landlord  came  not  to  the 
door,  for  a  fresh  face  greeted  us,  but  we  received 
the  same  old-fashioned  welcome  that  we  had  re- 
ceived of  yore.  "Could  we  be  accommodated  for 
the  night  ? "  was  our  first  question.  We  felt  that  we 
must  stay  there  a  day  at  least,  and  were  relieved  to 
know  that  we  could.  Our  belongings  were  quickly 
taken  down  from  the  car.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened,  for  the  landlord  forthwith  exclaimed,  "  I 
wondered  whenever  you  were  coming  to  see  us." 
Naturally  I  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  this  un- 
expected welcome,  and  could  only  at  the  moment 
presume  that  the  landlord  had  mistaken  me  for 
some  one  else ;  but  his  further  remark  proved  this 
could  scarcely  be  the  case  :  "  I  saw,"  said  he, 
"your  name  on  your  hand-bag  and  knew  it  was 
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you."  Even  this  failed  to  enlighten  me,  but  then 
I  am  not  good  at  puzzles.  To  my  knowledge  I  had 
never  seen  the  landlord  before,  neither  had  I  written 
or  telegraphed  for  rooms,  but  we  had  taken  our 
chances  of  finding  accommodation,  as  we  always  do  ; 
for  freedom  is  the  very  soul  of  road  travel,  and  to 
be  expected  anywhere  with  the  feeling  that  you 
have  to  go  there  formed  no  part  of  our  programme. 
We  declined  to  be  bound  in  any  way.  Truly  we 
had  started  out  that  day  with  the  intention  of  reach- 
ing Broadway,  but  for  all  that  we  had  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  had  we  found  ourselves 
elsewhere  at  evening  it  would  have  caused  us  no 
surprise  ;  indeed,  I  rather  think  that  having  started 
out  purposely  for  Broadway  we  were  surprised  at 
actually  arriving  there. 

Then  the  landlord,  after  a  pause,  further  ex- 
claimed, "  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  ;  I  was  only 
talking  about  you  last  night ! "  Whereupon  I  felt 
more  mystified  than  ever,  and  craved  an  explana- 
tion. "Why,"  said  he,  "don't  you  remember  you 
gave  a  description  of  this  old  place  in  a  book 
you  wrote  ? "  We  acknowledged  having  done  this. 
"Well,"  he  proceeded,  "it  was  the  reading  of  that 
description  of  this  curious  old  inn  and  Broadway 
that  brought  me  here.  I'm  a  regular  enthusiast 
about  old  houses,  and  was  charmed  with  your 
account  of  Broadway,  and  especially  of  this  ancient 
hostelry.  After  reading  your  book  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  coming  here,  and  was  as  pleased 
with  the  place  as  you  were.  It  happened  at  that 
time  that  the  old  inn  was  for  sale,  and  I  bought 
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it,  and  here  I  am  '  mine  host '  of  the  '  Whyte 
Harte,'  thanks  to  you,  and  much  at  your  service. 
Ever  since  I've  been  here  I've  been  expecting  you  : 
I  felt  sure  that  some  day  you  would  find  your  way 
back  to  Broadway,  so  I  kept  a  look-out  for  your 
coming.  It's  strange,  but  a  fact,  it  was  only  last 
night,  when  I  was  talking  about  you,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  write  to-day  to  ask  you  to  come  and 
see  the  old  place  again.  I  want  to  show  you  what 
care  I  have  taken  to  preserve  it."  This  was  very 
pleasant  hearing,  a  pleasant  incident,  in  truth  ;  but 
more  pleasant  things  were  to  follow,  for  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  landlord  had  lovingly  and  faith- 
fully restored  the  ancient  building,  both  externally 
and  internally,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  original 
estate.  I  use  the  word  restored  advisedly  ;  I  do  not 
put  the  term  in  inverted  commas  to  hint  its  misuse, 
for  in  this  case  it  was  a  genuine  restoration  back- 
wards to  the  scheme  and  intention  of  the  ancient 
builder.  Gone  were  the  modern  grates  of  cast-iron, 
gone  the  ugly  papers  from  the  walls,  gone  the  one 
or  two  intruding  sash-windows,  and  picturesque 
mullioned  ones  had  taken  their  place ;  the  furniture 
was  also  mostly  old  and  in  keeping  with  the  Jaco- 
bean chambers,  plaster  had  been  removed  from  ceil- 
ings and  the  old  oak  beams  once  more  revealed — all 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  interior,  and  to  the  joy  of 
the  antiquary  and  artist. 

You  may  travel  far  and  for  many  a  day  before 
you  come  upon  such  a  rare  old  inn  as  the  "  Whyte 
Harte"  at  Broadway,  about  whose  rambling  interior 
and- ancient  chambers  there  lingers  the  sentiment  of 
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the  long  ago.  The  old  coaching  hostel  ries  were 
frequently  buildings  full  of  character  and  delightful 
to  look  upon,  roadside  pictures  that  called  for  care- 
ful preservation,  but  instead  have  suffered  a  strange 
and  cruel  neglect.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  fine 
specimen  of  a  Jacobean  inn  has  escaped  the  in- 
dignity of  being  left  to  go  to  uncared-for  ruin,  or  of 
being  pulled  down,  or  of  being  restored  away.  An 
inn  of  many  merry  meetings,  whereat  our  road- 
travelling,  port -wine -loving  forefathers  took  their 
ease,  little  dreaming  of  railways  or  motor  cars. 
Since  their  day,  for  good  or  ill,  the  sense  of  joy- 
ousness  has  decayed,  and  we  take  life  more  seri- 
ously and  less  picturesquely. 

The  present  landlord,  who  takes  a  great  pride 
and  a  vast  amount  of  interest  in  his  inn,  and  who 
has  zealously  hunted  up  its  past  history  from  all 
available  sources,  and  who  therefore  probably  knows 
more  about  it  than  any  one  else  to-day,  informed  me 
that  it  has  been  a  hostelry  ever  since  1540,  and  that 
for  over  three  centuries  it  was  known  as  "  The  Whyte 
Harte."  I  may  here  note  that  the  date  1620,  in- 
scribed on  its  carved  stone  doorway,  together  with 
the  names  of  lohn  and  Vrsvla  Trevis,  in  my  opinion 
relate  to  a  partial  rebuilding  of  the  house  at  that 
period,  for  I  feel  fairly  sure  from  internal  evidence, 
and  the  half- timber  work  and  doorways,  besides 
several  fine  fifteenth-century  fireplaces  in  the  bed- 
rooms (the  latter  alone  would  prove  nothing  as, 
though  unlikely,  they  might  have  been  removed 
from  elsewhere),  that  the  house  was  in  existence 
long  before  1620.  I  also  conjecture  that  we  owe 
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the  fine  old  Elizabethan  fireplace,  the  enriched 
plaster  ceiling,  and  ornamental  frieze  of  the  Crom- 
well room  to  this  John  Trevis,  whose  body  rests  in 
the  chancel  of  Broadway  church,  a  simple  unpre- 
tending brass  with  a  beautifully  lettered  inscription 
marking  the  spot,  and  "whose  soul -is  with  the  saints, 
I  trust." 

According  to  the  present  landlord,  Charles  I.  is 
believed  to  have  stopped  at  the  "  Whyte  Harte." 
Tradition  asserts  that  he  met  Sheldon  and  other  of 
his  local  supporters  there  on  Saturday,  May  10, 
1645,  m  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  oak  room. 
Mr.  Drury,  a  former  landlord,  who  also  took  a  great 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  ancient  inn,  told  me 
that  there  was  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  though  what  his  authority  was  for  this 
statement  I  have  now  forgotten,  but  I  remember  I 
was  fairly  satisfied  with  it  at  the  time.  "  Mine 
host "  of  to-day  declares  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Cromwell  slept  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Whyte  Harte  "  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  that  he 
occupied  the  room  that  now  bears  his  name.  Of 
the  fine  fireplace  in  this  apartment  I  give  an  illustra- 
tion, which  shows,  I  think,  what  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  specimen  of  Elizabethan  craftsmanship 
it  is. 

The  interior  of  this  historic  and  ancient  hostelry 
is  a  mine  of  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  a  delight 
to  the  artist.  It  is  an  inn  hallowed  by  age  and 
memories,  and  memories  are  things  you  cannot 
make ;  a  millionaire  may  build  himself  a  stately 
palace,  but  he  cannot,  with  all  his  wealth,  purchase 
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traditions  to  go  with  it,  these  require  centuries  to 
create,  and  even  so  they  do  not  always  come.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  both  George 
III.  and  George  IV.  visited  the  inn;  but  with  a 
building  of  so  long  a  history  these  visits  are  merely 
of  yesterday,  they  go  not  far  enough  back  to  be  in 
perspective.  The  age- mellowed  hostelry  calls  for 
Charles  I.,  for  Cromwell,  for  Cavaliers,  for  Round- 
heads, and  for  nothing  later  or  less  picturesque. 
Of  George  IV.'s  visit  a  villager  told  me  a  curious 
story,  which  may  or  which  may  not  be  true,  but  I 
give  it  as  it  came  to  me  on  the  authority  of  this 
Broadway  villager.  I  think  he  said  it  was  his 
grandfather,  or  at  any  rate  some  past  relation,  who, 
when  a  boy,  met  a  gentleman  out  walking  in  the 
woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswolds.  The  gentle- 
man appeared  to  have  lost  his  way,  and  asked  the 
boy  to  show  it  to  him.  The  lad  accompanied  the 
stranger  for  some  distance,  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  destination  required.  Then  the  stranger  turned 
to  the  boy  and  said,  "  Now,  what  would  you  say  if 
I  gave  you  a  whole  guinea  for  your  trouble  ? " 
"Say,"  exclaimed  the  boy  in  astonishment  —  "I 
should  say  as  how  you  were  the  King  or  a  fool !  " 
"  Well,  there's  the  guinea,"  responded  the  gentle- 
man ;  "I'm  the  King.  Look  at  the  head  on  the 
coin  and  then  look  at  me  and  you  will  see  the  like- 
ness." But  somehow  the  boy  failed  to  see  the 
likeness  ;  however,  he  pocketed  the  coin,  declaring 
that  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  taken  in  like 
that.  Yet  it  happened  to  be  the  King  after  all. 
Later  in  the  day  the  landlord  took  us  to  an  odd 
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little  room  upstairs  where  he  had  gathered  together 
a  small  collection  of  things  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  old  hostelry  during  his  reparation  of  it. 
I  like  the  term  reparation  better  than  restoration, 
for  the  latter  has  almost  become  synonymous  with 
destruction.  Only  recently  I  read  in  the  address 
of  a  learned  archaeologist  that  "there  are  still  many 
fine  buildings  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
restorer."  These  finds  are  of  interest,  as  they  take 
one  back  to  other  days  and  other  ways,  and  they 
have  their  tale  to  tell  of  the  past  history  of  the  inn. 
One  of  these  consists  of  an  apple-scoop  (I  cannot 
even  find  the  word  in  my  dictionary),  made  out  of 
some  hard  wood,  worm-eaten  now  and  yellow  with 
age  ;  this  has  the  name  An  Treavis  inscribed  thereon 
in  quaint  lettering.  There  was  also  another  scoop 
made  of  bone.  I  believe  this  article  was  formerly 
used  to  scoop  out  the  core  of  an  apple  before  eating 
it.  Then  we  were  shown  a  periwig-curler,  a  long 
wooden  instrument  with  fine  teeth  cut  in  it  at  either 
end.  I  had  to  take  the  description  of  this  on  faith, 
for  I  had  never  seen  one  before,  nor  was  aware  that 
such  a  thing  ever  existed.  (I  find  periwig  in  my 
dictionary,  and  periwig-pated,  but  not  periwig-curler 
—but  motor  car  is  there !)  Then  there  were  some 
old  black  Bristol  bottles,  empty,  of  course,  though  in 
one  a  worm-eaten  cork  remained.  Besides  these 
were  some  small  and  shapely  smoking  pipes  of 
clay,  that  date  from  Cromwell's  time,  some  silver 
coins  of  the  same  period,  and  some  steel-strikers, 
much  worn,  that  were  used  to  procure  fire,  or  a  light, 
from  a  flint  and  tinder-box.  Fancy  on  a  cold  winter's 
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night  or  early  morning  having  to  go  through  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  process  of  striking  a  flint  with 
a  steel  to  obtain  a  light.  After  all,  there  are  some 
advantages  in  living  in  this  more  luxurious,  if  less 
picturesque  age  :  against  its  ugliness  must  be  set  its 
conveniences. 

As  we  determined  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Broad- 
way, we  indulged  in  a  private  sitting-room,  one  end 
of  which  consisted  wholly  of  a  great  wide  old- 
fashioned  fireplace,  with  a  long  and  heavy  oak 
beam  stretching  right  across  on  the  top,  all  black 
with  age.  As  the  night  was  cold  for  summer,  we 
made  this  the  excuse  for  further  indulging  in  a  roar- 
ing wood  fire,  though  more  for  the  romance  of  the 
thing  than  from  the  actual  need  of  warmth.  Green 
ash  was  the  wood  that  blazed  upon  the  open  hearth, 
and — 

Ash  when  green 
Is  fire  for  a  Queen. 

Without  experiencing  it  no  one  can  realise  the 
warmth,  comfort,  and  picturesque  charm  of  a  real 
old-fashioned  fire  of  blazing  logs  (green  ash  for 
perfection,  as  it  splutters  and  blazes  with  burning 
and  ever-changing  colours) — a  fire  set  on  a  real  old- 
fashioned  open  hearth,  and  held  by  ancient  iron- 
dogs,  and  with  an  ample  ingle-nook  on  either  hand. 
Before  such  a  fire  a  "  mere  man  "  may  smoke  a  post- 
prandial pipe  in  perfect  peace,  and  dream  delightful 
dreams  as  he  watches  the  glow  of  the  leaping  flames, 
rising  with  a  sudden  glory  of  ruddy  brightness,  then 
lapsing  again  for  a  time  into  tongues  of  blue,  anon 
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roaring  once  more  in  renewed  vigour  up  the  wide 
chimney  above ;  and  he  may  smoke  on  contented 
with  himself  and  the  whole  wide  world  as  he  lazily 
notes  the  fantastic  shapes  that  the  moving  shadows 
around  assume,  and  conjure  up  pictures  galore  from 
the  fitful  firelight,  and  the  changeful  forms  it  throws 
on  wall  and  floor. 

In  truth  there  is  no  fire  like  a  wood  fire;  so  at 
least  I  felt  as,  left  alone,  and  late,  I  sat  and  smoked 
my  last  contemplative  pipe  before  the  blazing  logs 
that  crackled  in  a  companionable  way  in  our  quaint 
old-world  chamber,  listening  to  the  quiet,  slow, 
subdued  tic,  tic,  tic  of  the  ancient  brass  Cromwell 
clock  supported  on  a  bracket  hung  against  the  wall. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  caught  Father  Time  himself 
napping  there.  The  rare  incense  of  burning  wood, 
too,  suffused  the  room  with  a  faint  and  pleasant 
fragrance  suggestive  of  the  country.  The  rough - 
hewn  stone  of  the  big  ingle-nook,  still  showing  the 
marks  of  the  mason's  chisel,  the  great  black  oak 
beam  above,  still  bearing  the  signs  of  the  craftsman's 
tool,  called  to  mind  the  quarry  and  the  forest  from 
whence  they  came,  and  struck  a  note  of  genuine 
homeliness  in  strange  contrast  with  the  over-refine- 
ment and  finish,  with  the  character  taken  out  of 
everything,  of  our  luxurious  modern  houses.  That 
fireplace  was  a  picture  to  look  upon  and  to  admire, 
there  was  food  for  thought  in  it ;  the  old  crane  of 
hammered  ironwork  had  done  its  duty  in  days  of 
old,  whilst  on  the  ledge  above  the  round  platters  of 
copper  and  pewter  glowed  and  gleamed  cheerfully 
in  the  reflected  light,  even  the  almost  forgotten 
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warming-pan  was  there  ready  for  use,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  ingle-nook  hung  a  pair  of  bellows  : 

These  bellows  belong  to  Dash, 
Whoever  steals  them  be  blowed. 

On  the  mantel  was  a  quaint  and  very  decorative 
figure,  in  coloured  and  highly  glazed  pottery,  of 
Master  Dick  Turpin,  and  at  the  right-hand  end  a 
curious  little  cupboard  with  a  small  carved  oak 
door;  this,  we  were  told,  was  originally  intended  to 
hold  pipes  and  tobacco.  The  room  and  fireplace 
combined  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  imagination  ;  it 
called  aloud  for  the  picturesque  traveller  of  the  old 
road -travelling  days ;  it  was  a  room  in  which  to 
weave  a  past-time  romance,  and  rest  in  calm  oblivion 
of  the  commonplace  outer  world. 

A  pipe,  a  book,  a  cosy  nook, 
A  fire,  at  least  its  embers, 
A  dog,  a  glass,  'tis  thus  we  pass 
Such  hours  as  one  remembers. 

And  all  these  I  had,  though  the  book  was  unread  in 
my  hand  so  that  my  thoughts  might  be  free ;  the 
dog  was  a  fine  wolf-hound  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord, and  he  lay  down  in  front  of  the  fire  enjoying 
the  warmth  ;  nor  was  the  glass  of  toddy  forgotten — 
or  neglected ! 
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Historic  chambers — Old  traditions — The  story  of  a  life — Prosperity 
and  adversity — Quaint  pictures  and  verses  on  old  pottery — An 
abbot's  country  home — "Snickets" —  A  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers — Wickhamford  Grange  and  Church — Another  Wash- 
ington tomb — A  great  tithe-barn — A  curious  story  of  birds. 

THOUGH  the  exterior  of  the  "Whyte  Harte "  at 
Broadway  is  of  orderly  design,  the  interior  planning  is 
to-day,  and  possibly  always  was,  somewhat  rambling 
and  unsystematic,  according  to  modern  ideas  at 
least ;  but  this  only  adds  to  its  interest.  To  open 
your  bedroom  door  outwards,  and  have  to  go  un- 
expectedly down  three  steps  thereto,  is  certainly  a 
quaint  arrangement,  though  a  trifle  inconvenient  till 
you  get  accustomed  to  it.  So  far  the  landlord  has 
not  discovered  a  "hiding-hole"  in  the  place,  but  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  some  day  he  will  surely  do  so, 
for  no  Jacobean  house  of  any  pretensions  was  con- 
sidered complete  without  one.  Sundry  conveniences 
it  might  lack,  but  a  "hiding-hole"  was  a  necessity! 
The  old  oak  room,  of  which  I  have  made  mention, 
is  approached  by  a  narrow  staircase  built  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  and  this  appears  originally  to  have 
been  the  only  way  of  reaching  it,  and  would  have 
the  advantage  of  making  it  very  private  and  suitable 
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for  secret  meetings,  in  which  our  forefathers  delighted, 
possibly  as  a  relief  from  a  humdrum  existence.  If  its 
ancient  panelled  walls  could  only  speak,  what  strange 
incidents  might  they  not  reveal !  It  is  the  very  sort 
of  room  that  one  would  picture  the  men  of  old  gather- 
ing in  to  contrive  some  plot.  I  wonder  whether  the 
ancient  builder  had  such  a  thought  in  his  head  when 
he  planned  it,  set  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  with  its  narrow  and  separate  staircase.  Of 
this  historic  chamber  I  give  an  illustration.  The  door- 
way at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  opens  with  a 
latch,  is  shown  at  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving, 
but  the  engraving  conveys  none  of  the  sentiment  of 
romance  that  seems  to  brood  in  the  very  air  of  that 
ancient  apartment  —  an  apartment  that  suggests 
mysterious  meetings,  unrecorded  doings,  and  un- 
written history. 

During  the  evenings  we  usually  sat  within  the 
low-walled  enclosure  in  front  of  our  hostelry,  and 
found  ample  entertainment  in  watching  the  village 
folk  and  the  uneventful  life  of  the  place,  more  interest- 
ing to  us  than  any  play,  for  the  actors  were  all  so 
unconscious  of  the  varying  parts  they  took.  As 
Stevenson  says  :  "  If  the  evening  be  fine  and  warm, 
there  is  nothing  better  in  life  than  to  lounge  before 
the  inn  door  in  the  sunset.  You  fall  in  talk  with 
any  one,  wise  or  foolish,  drunk  or  sober  .  .  .  and 
let  curiosity  play  its  part  freely.  You  lay  aside 
your  own  hobbies  to  watch  provincial  humours 
develop  themselves  before  you,  now  as  a  laughable 
farce,  and  now  grave  and  beautiful  like  an  old  tale." 
Bits  of  conversation  we  could  not  help  overhearing, 
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and  the  village  folk  talked  loudly,  apparently  with 
little  thought  or  care  as  to  who  might  listen  to  what 
they  said.  One  evening  two  men  were  holding  a 
heated  discussion  as  to  whether  the  world  turned 
round  the  sun,  or  the  sun  turned  round  the  world— 
a  discussion  that  considerably  surprised  us,  as  we 
thought  this  trifling  matter  had  been  settled  long 
ago.  But  not  so  our  villagers.  One  man  exclaimed 
excitedly  to  another,  "  It's  no  use  you  a-arguing 
with  me.  Now  when  I  stand  by  the  tower  on  the 
top  of  Broadway  Hill  and  see  the  sun  get  up  in  the 
east  in  the  morning  and  go  down  in  the  west  at 
night,  and  the  tower  stand  still  all  the  time,  I  know 
by  the  sense  God  has  given  to  me,  that  the  sun  goes 
round  the  earth !  Seeing's  believing.  Besides, 
does  not  the  almanac  say  as  how  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  at  certain  times  each  day,  and  how  can  the  sun 
rise  and  set  if  it  never  moves  ?"  and  so  on  in  super- 
abundance. At  any  rate,  this  conversation  suggested 
one  thing  to  us,  that  the  universal  expression  of  the 
sun  rising  and  setting,  though  a  very  convenient 
one,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  incorrect.  Then  another 
man  exclaimed,  "  I've  been  hout  all  day  'ard  at  work 
in  the  fields  since  six  o'clock,  and  my  legs  ache  so  I 
should  like  to  pawn  them."  Though  why  he  should 
wish  to  pawn  his  legs,  even  if  they  did  ache,  we 
could  not  divine.  Two  other  men  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  "old  Snooze,"  but  who  old  Snooze  was 
we  failed  to  discover.  Curiously  enough,  we  never 
heard  religion  or  politics  once  mentioned,  which 
perhaps  was  well,  for  on  these  two  points  country- 
folk are  apt  to  argue  heatedly,  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  argument  each  party  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  he  is  right,  a  good  deal  of  temper  is  often 
displayed,  and  no  good  done.  To  argue  with  a 
villager  is  merely  to  make  him  hold  his  own  opinion 
the  firmer. 

One  quiet  evening,  when  we  were  alone  in  front 
of  our  hotel,  an  old  lame  man  came  to  us,  and  after 
a  long  talk  about  the  weather  and  the  crops  by  way 
of  introduction,  took  us  into  his  confidence,  and 
related  to  us  the  history  of  his  life ;  moreover,  he 
seemed  very  pleased  to  relate  it,  and  to  find  a  good 
listener  ;  possibly  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
told  it,  and  though  it  took  a  long  time  in  the  telling, 
I  will  give  it  briefly  and  as  correctly  as  my  memory 
serves  ;  for  the  little  history  shows  how,  with  a  little 
good  fortune,  a  man  may  make  his  way  in  the  world 
under  adverse  circumstances.  It  appears  then  that 
when  nine  years  old  his  father  died ;  at  eleven  he 
left  school,  an  orphan,  and  started  forth  from  Essex 
Street,  Islington,  with  fourpence  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  a  clothes-brush,  and  without  a  friend  to  help 
him.  He  made  his  way  to  Epsom  Downs,  and 
stayed  there  for  three  days  over  the  Derby  and  the 
racing,  sleeping  in  the  open.  His  young  idea  was 
to  offer  to  brush  the  dust  off  people's  coats.  He 
picked  up  a  pair  of  field-glasses  and  returned  them 
to  their  owner,  for  which  he  received  ten  shillings 
reward ;  he  also  found  a  lady's  ivory  comb,  for  return- 
ing which  he  received  five  shillings  ;  and  with  one 
thing  and  another,  he  informed  me,  that  he  left 
Epsom  with  actually  four  pounds  ten  shillings  in 
his  pocket,  "honestly  earned."  Then  he  went  as  a 
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help  to  a  coal  merchant,  and  received  the  magnificent 
sum  of  half-a-crown  a  week  and  food  ;  out  of  this 
he  had  to  pay  half-a-crown  a  week  for  a  room  to 
sleep  in  ;  he,  however,  added  one  shilling  a  week  to 
his  income  by  lathering  customers  at  a  barber's  shop 
on  Sundays.  Then  he  found  a  place  at  a  slightly 
enhanced  wage  as  an  assistant  at  a  greengrocer's 
shop.  Next  he  obtained  a  position  as  a  clerk  at  a 
private  inquiry  loan  office  at  what  he  considered 
the  lordly  income  of  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Return- 
ing to  the  greengrocer's  shop,  he  made  himself  so 
useful  that  he  stopped  there  at  a  good  wage  till 
both  his  master  and  mistress  died,  when  he  married 
their  daughter  and  only  child,  and  worked  up  the 
business  to  such  an  extent  that  after  some  years  he 
retired  with  the  sum  of  ^8000,  out  of  which  he 
informed  us  he  lost  ^5000,  owing  to  a  person 
defrauding  him  in  investing  his  money.  "  I  am 
glad  of  one  thing,"  he  said,  "  that  my  good  wife  died 
before  she  knew  of  the  loss.  It's  a  good  deal 
harder  to  keep  money  than  to  make  it,  though  both 
are  hard.  But,  bless  you,  I  don't  mind,  I  have 
enough  left  to  keep  me.  You  see,  I've  made  my 
way  up  in  the  world  ;  some  people  make  their  way 
down.  Why,  there's  a  man  I  know  worse  off  than 
I  am,  for  he  has  nothing  save  what  his  friends  allow 
him.  He  was  once  Master  of  Foxhounds,  and  ran 
through  a  fortune  of  ,£130,000.  It's  a  world  of  ups 
and  downs  "  ;  and  he  hobbled  off  with  a  smile,  and 
left  us  to  ponder  over  the  little  bit  of  history  that  he 
had  confided  to  us. 

Over  the  road,  and  almost  opposite  to  our  inn, 
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was  an  old  curiosity  shop,  in  front  of  which  the  owner 
used  to  sit  of  an  evening  on  a  chair,  contentedly 
smoking  a  pipe  and  reading  a  paper  or  chatting. 
During  the  whole  of  our  stay  at  Broadway  I  only 
saw  one  person  enter  his  shop,  and  from  the  very 
short  time  he  was  in  it  I  much  doubt  if  he  purchased 
anything.  We  saw  nothing  in  the  shop  we  coveted, 
and  we  wondered  how  the  shop  kept  our  friend, 
who  informed  us  that  it  did.  "  You  don't  seem  to 
have  many  customers,"  we  ventured  to  remark. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I've  enough  to  keep  me  going  ; 
if  I'd  more  I  could  not  carry  on  my  business." 
This  saying  seemed  somewhat  enigmatical  to  us, 
but  he  explained.  "  You  see,  it's  a  good  deal  harder 
nowadays  to  procure  curiosities  than  to  sell  them  ; 
when  I  was  young  it  used  to  be  the  reverse,  so  that 
if  I  did  more  business  than  I  do  I  should  have  no 
stock  left " !  Still,  this  bit  of  wisdom  did  not  en- 
lighten us  as  to  how  he  found  customers  at  all  for 
his  odds  and  ends  of  curiosities  in  such  a  quiet  little 
village  as  Broadway.  The  only  thing  in  his  shop 
that  even  mildly  interested  us  was  an  old  earthen- 
ware jug  having  a  design  of  a  man  fishing  upon  it, 
and  underneath  the  legend,  "  Success  to  the  Angler." 
Now  what  amused  us  in  this  production  was  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  shown  fishing  by  an  inland  stream, 
and  on  the  bank  beside  him  was  the  representa- 
tion of  two  fine  fishes  that  presumably  had  fallen 
victims  to  his  rod — but  both  these  were  flat  sea- 
water  fishes,  manifestly  modelled  from  soles !  The 
innocent  incongruity  of  the  thing  was  smile-provok- 
ing. Yet  another  curiosity  dealer  in  a  small  town 
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we  passed  through  had  exposed  for  sale  in  his  window 
an  oil-painting  of  a  man  labelled  Sir  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  when  we  remarked  that  we  had  no 
idea  that  Columbus  was  an  Englishman,  the  owner 
of  the  picture  failed  to  see  the  point. 

Now  and  then  in  these  out-of-the-way  shops  one 
comes  upon  old  earthenware  jugs  and  bowls  and 
mugs  with  curious  and  quaint  inscriptions  thereon. 
I  may  perhaps  venture  to  give  one  or  two  of  these 
by  way  of  sample.  The  first  is  dated  1767  : 

Here's  to  all  of  us  ;   , 
May  we  want  naught, 
None  of  us. 

Of  this  the  sentiment  is  better  than  the  grammar. 
Another  longer  and  more  ambitious  literary  pro- 
duction runs  : 

Let  the  wealthy  and  the  great 

Roll  in  splendour  and  in  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it ; 

I  eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I  wear  it. 

I  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer  ! 

So,  my  jolly  boys,  now, 

Here's  God  speed  the  plow, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer ! 

Still  another  reads : 

What  is  a  merry  man  ? 
Let  him  do  what  he  can 
To  entertain  his  guests 
With  wine  and  merry  jests  : 
But  if  his  wife  doth  frown, 
All  merriment  goes  down. 
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I  could  add  to  my  list,  but  the  examples  given  of 
the  potter  poet  will  perhaps  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
quality  and  motives. 

Writing  of  curiosities  reminds  me  that  I  forgot 
to  mention  a  rather  quaint  old  grandfather's  clock 
that  stood  in  the  dining-room  of  our  inn.  This  not 
only  told  the  hours,  more  or  less  correctly,  but  also 
gave  the  dates  of  the  month,  the  quarters  of  the 
moon,  and  "The  Time  of  High  Water  at  Bristol 
Key."  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  come 
across  a  clock  giving  the  time  of  high  water  any- 
where ;  and  presumably  the  maker  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  ever  leave  Bristol,  or  else  why  should  he 
inscribe  "  Bristol  Key  "  (Quay  ?)  upon  it  ?  Those 
were  the  days  of  long  abiding  in  one  spot,  father 
succeeding  son  from  generation  to  generation. 
Possibly  the  clock  was  originally  made  to  the  order 
of  a  mariner.  Another  curious  thing  preserved  in 
our  hostelry  was  a  horse  collar  of  steel,  hinged  on 
the  top  and  made  to  fit  tightly  round  the  neck  of  a 
horse,  where  it  was  secured  in  position  by  a  small 
Chubb  lock  of  the  period  ;  on  this  was  deeply  en- 
graved the  name  of  the  owner.  This  collar  was 
made  as  a  protection  against  horse-stealing,  as  the 
thief  would  have  to  file  through  the  collar,  which, 
being  of  solid  steel,  was  not  to  be  readily  or  easily 
done. 

During  our  stay  at  Broadway  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  permission  to  inspect  the  interior 
of  the  quaint  old  Abbot's  Grange,  that  stands,  as  I 
have  already  described,  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
withdrawn  from  the  outer  world  behind  its  high- 
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• 
walled  garden.      Externally,    I   have    never   seen  a 

building  that  has  impressed  me  so  much  with  the 
look  of  age.  The  weight  of  centuries  is  upon  it ;  it 
stimulates  the  imagination,  for  it  inherits  the  secrets 
of  the  past.  This  building,  with  its  unmistakable 
ecclesiastical  look,  tells  of  the  medieval  days,  when 
the  Church  was  a  power  in  the  land,  and  lordly 
abbots,  cowled  monks,  and  tonsured  priests  held 
sway.  Its  ancient,  weather-worn,  storm-stained,  and 
time  -  dimmed  walls,  with  its  crumbling  Gothic 
windows  of  stone  tracery,  strike  a  truly  pathetic 
key.  Age  has  hallowed  this  romance  in  masonry 
and  fraught  it  with  a  meaning  and  a  beauty  it  had 
not  at  first. 

Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,   by    Randulph    de    Evesham,    then 
Prior  of  Worcester  ;  in  course  of  time  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Abbots  of  Pershore,  and  appears  to 
have  been   used  by  them  as  a  house  of  relaxation. 
After  the    Reformation  scant  care   or  respect    was 
shown  to  the  ancient  structure,  for  at  that  period  it 
became  the  village  lock-up  ;  then  it  was  converted 
into     the    village     workhouse,     and      subsequently 
changed  into  cottages  ;  lastly,  it  was  happily  rescued 
from  falling  into  utter  decay  and  partially  restored 
by  its  present  owner  ;  and  now  it    has    become    a 
unique  and   delightful    artist's    studio,  with    bits    of 
armour,  odds  and  ends  of  old  things,  and  ancient 
furniture  gathered  therein.      Its  latter  days,  at  least, 
are  picturesque. 

On  entering    the    Grange  you  come  at  once  to 
the    chief   apartment, ".the  hall,   which  occupies  the 
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whole  height  of  the  building  and  has  a  fine  open 
timber  roof;  this  hall  is  lighted  by  two  beautiful 
Gothic  windows  of  graceful  design.  A  small  stone 
stairway  leads  to  the  abbot's  room  above,  and  in 
the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  a  squint,  so  that  the 
abbot  could  see,  though  unperceived  himself,  what 
was  going  on  in  the  hall  below.  I  wonder  what 
modern  servants  would  think  of  this  device !  Close 
by  the  abbot's  chamber  is  a  tiny  chapel,  and  from 
this  is  a  circular  opening,  also  looking  down  into 
the  hall,  possibly  intended  to  allow  those  below 
to  join  in  the  service  and  witness  the  elevation  of 
the  Host.  The  Grange  is  a  building  quaint  and 
curious,  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  quite  like  it 
to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  it  tells  in  stone  the  story 
of  a  past  civilisation,  and  tells  it  better  than  pages 
of  printed  description  possibly  could,  however 
graphic  those  descriptions  might  be,  for  the  mind 
realises  the  meaning  of  what  the  eye  actually  sees 
infinitely  more  than  the  pictures  it  creates  for 
itself  from  the  study  of  books,  the  words  of  a 
lecture,  or  even  the  art  of  the  painter.  As  Sir  John 
Lubbock  says,  "  I  had  read  descriptions  and  seen 
photographs  and  pictures  of  the  Pyramids.  Their 
form  is  simplicity  itself.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  put  into  words  any  characteristic  of  the 
original  for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  larger,  it  was  not  that  they 
differed  in  form,  in  colour,  or  situation.  And  yet 
the  moment  I  saw  them,  I  felt  that  my  previous 
impression  had  been  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
reality.  The  actual  sight  seemed  to  give  life  to 
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the  idea."     That    is  it :  actual  seeing  gives  life  to 
the  idea. 

Between  some  of  the  old  Broadway  houses  are 
narrow  passages  leading  to  the  green  fields  beyond. 
These  passages  are  locally  known  as  "snickets,"  a 
word  I  fail  to  find  in  my  dictionary,  and  one  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  come  upon  before,  so  I 
make  a  note  of  it,  though  I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  spelt  it  correctly.  To  be  told  to  go  through 
the  first  "  snicket "  you  come  to  is  not  very 
enlightening  to  a  stranger.  When  I  first  heard  the 
term  I  thought  possibly  it  meant  a  gate  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  sound  to  "wicket."  But 
"  snicket  "  means  a  passage  in  the  Broadway  tongue 
and  nothing  else. 

Though  we  journeyed  by  motor  car,  haste  formed 
no  part  of  our  programme ;  our  idea  of  travel  was 
not  to  cover  so  much  ground  a  day  and  talk  about 
the  distance  done  afterwards,  neither  did  we  measure 
beauty  by  the  league,  so  finding  "  mine  host "  and 
"mine  inn"  at  Broadway,  as  well  as  the  place, 
much  to  our  liking,  we  determined  to  stop  where 
we  were  for  a  few  days,  and  at  our  leisure  to 
explore  the  surrounding  country  —  a  country 
abounding  in  interesting  old  churches,  legended 
manor-houses,  quaint  inns,  rambling  farmsteads, 
and  picturesque  cottages,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
varied  scenery  of  wooded  hill  on  one  hand  and  of 
the  lovely  vale  of  Evesham  on  the  other,  the 
latter  a  very  land  of  Goshen  —  a  land  if  not 
"flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  at  least  one  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  spring-time  the  vale  is 
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a  sight  to  behold  when  the  orchards  there  are 
white  with  blossom,  and  the  wild  wind  shakes  the 
blossoms  down  over  the  traveller  along  the  road  like 
a  miniature  snow-storm. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  and  a  restful  change, 
when  touring  across  country  in  quest  of  holiday 
relaxation  and  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  like  the 
famous  Dr.  Syntax  of  old,  to  stop  and  laze  awhile 
at  any  spot  that  takes  one's  fancy,  and  where  one 
happily  finds  comfortable  quarters.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "  however  generously  a  country  may 
be  favoured  by  nature,  it  cannot  be  properly 
enjoyed  unless  nature's  gifts  are  supplemented  by 
comfortable  living.  Bad  food  may  mar  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  most  glorious  scenery,  and  a  bed  which 
forbids  sleep  will  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  best  air 
in  the  world."  So  when  a  man  finds  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery  and  in- 
teresting surroundings,  he  will  be  wise  to  linger 
there  rather  than  to  hurry  on  and  possibly  fare 
worse.  A  modern  novelist  has  laid  down  the 
dictum,  though  it  has  been  fathered  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  certainly  is  one  worthy  of  him,  that  "  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  is  improved  by  a  good  hotel  in 
the  foreground."  I  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this, 
for  if  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  hotel  at  hand,  I 
do  not  ask  for  it  in  the  foreground.  A  comfortable 
hostelry  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  traveller,  and 
fortunate  is  he  who  meets  with  such  on  his 
wanderings. 

Our  first  leisurely  drive  through  the  country  about 
Broadway  took  us  along  a  very  land  of  flowers, 
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whose  air  was  laden  with  their  rich  perfume — a  land 
gay  and  beautiful  with  bright  and  varied  colour. 
Were  it  only  somewhere  abroad,  Englishmen  would 
be  quick  to  discover  and  bepraise  its  peculiar 
charms,  but  being  merely  a  portion  of  their  own 
country  it  remains  unheeded  and  unknown.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  discovery  to  us  to  find  a  corner  of  England 
given  over  to  extensive  farms  (not  mere  market 
gardens)  devoted  to  fruit  and  flower  growing — 
surely  the  very  poetry  of  farming.  Of  fruit  farms 
we  had  certainly  heard,  but  flower  farms  in  England 
were  a  revelation  to  us.  Yet  on  either  hand  of  a 
goodly  portion  of  our  road  were  fields  of  flowers 
spreading  far  away — lovely,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
acres  beyond  acres  of  colour  aglow  in  the  soft 
sunshine  : 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smells  of  the  summer. 

Women  in  white  sun  -  bonnets  were  in  these 
charmed  fields  plucking  the  flowers,  and  carefully 
packing  them  in  baskets  for  the  London  market. 
Wonderful  London,  that  takes  toll  of  all  the  world, 
and  has  caused  this  district  to  be  one  blaze  of 
colour  in  the  summer-time !  That  morning's  drive 
was  a  day  in  Paradise  ;  our  eyes  revelled  in  colour, 
and  over  all  there  was,  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  "a 
feel  of  Heaven."  Without  being  irreligious,  I  might 
say  I  want  no  fairer  Paradise!  And  yet  this 
England  has  been  called  "a  land  of  dull  greens  and 
sad  greys."  I  only  wish  the  originator  of  this  saying- 
had  been  with  us  that  day ! 
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As  we  drove  along  those  lovely  country  lanes, 
careless  of  direction  and  heedless  of  time,  we 
presently  espied,  peeping  above  some  leafy  elms, 
the  half-timbered  gables  of  a  time-worn  home — a 
home  that  appealed  to  us  by  its  look  of  olden 
picturesqueness,  coming  like  a  message  from  the 
never- returning  past.  By  the  grace  of  a  narrow 
byway  we  found  our  way  to  the  secluded  spot  where 
the  house  was,  and  discovered  before  us  still  another 
"  haunt  of  ancient  peace,"  that  seemed  more  peaceful 
than  all  that  had  come  before.  The  house  was 
fenced  by  a  tall  stone  wall  (broken,  moss-grown,  and 
uneven)  and  a  wide,  weed  -  grown  sheet  of  still 
water,  probably  part  of  a  former  moat.  In  the 
garden,  through  an  open  doorway  in  the  wall,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  great  round  stone-built  pigeon-  or 
dove-cote,  with  a  circular  stone-slate  roof  having  a 
little  wooden  turret  at  the  top,  the  latter  bent  and 
leaning  to  one  side  with  age ;  and  near  to  the 
doorway  by  the  side  of  the  road  was  an  old-fashioned 
mounting-block,  a  thing  one  rarely  sees  nowadays. 
Time-mellowed  into  a  delightful  harmony  of  greys 
was  the  ancient  home,  a  dream  in  architecture, 
something  more  than  a  mere  dwelling  built  for 
human  habitation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
press in  words  the  enchantment  of  ancientness, 
when  that  which  is  ancient  depends  not  alone  upon 
its  age  but  upon  its  beauty  also.  The  charm  comes 
not  merely  from  what  the  building  is,  but  from 
the  glamour  that  Time  has  cast  over  it,  the  gathered 
bloom  of  ages,  and,  above  all,  from  man's  long 
indwelling  and  humanising  influence.  Such  senti- 
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ments  are  not  to  be  analysed,  you  might  as  well 
dissect  the  lark  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  song ! 

Wickhamford  Grange,  we  learnt,  was  the  name  of 
this  pleasing  specimen  of  old-time  architecture.  Of 
its  history  I  know  nothing,  nor  could  we  glean 
anything,  but  its  present  picturesqueness  sufficed 
us.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  wide, 
gently  gliding  stream,  with  a  tiny  weir  that  broke 
with  pleasant  music  the  prevailing  quietude,  and 
mingled  soothingly  with  the  cooing  of  unseen 
doves.  Apparently  this  weir  was  due  to  the 
building  of  a  mill  turned  by  the  stream,  which, 
except  for  its  foundations  and  two  great  green 
millstones  lying  useless  on  the  bank,  had  wholly 
disappeared. 

Close  to  the  Grange  we  caught  sight  of  a  small 
and  homely  church  deep  in  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging trees — a  humble  little  fane  that  showed 
manifest  signs  of  age  but  not  of  weakness  or 
neglect.  As  its  door  was  unfastened,  we  walked  in 
to  inspect  the  interior,  and  were  well  rewarded  for 
so  doing.  We  hardly  expected  to  find  anything 
within  to  interest  us,  but  found  much.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  stately  and 
elaborately  enriched  altar-tomb  to  the  Sandys  family. 
This  was  bedecked  with  numerous  escutcheons, 
gilt  and  coloured  ;  upon  it,  and  surmounted  by  carved 
and  fretted  canopies,  lay  full-length  alabaster  effigies 
in  complete  armour,  beautifully  executed  and  perfect 
in  almost  every  detail.  A  study  in  the  manner  of 
the  wearing  of  ancient  arms.  Fortunately,  in  this 
remote  corner  these  memorials  of  the  dead  have 
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escaped  desecration  :  no  one  has  cut  his  worthless 
initials  on  the  figures  or  the  monument,  or  broken 
the  noses  on  the  faces  of  the  effigies,  or  done  any 
other  damage.  Even  the  stern  Puritans  do  not 
appear  to  have  come  upon  this  out-of-the-way 
church,  or  they  would  hardly  have  allowed  to  remain 
on  its  east  wall  the  outline  drawing  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  to  say  nothing  of  the  royal  coat-of-arms 
of  Charles  I.,  painted  on  wood,  with  the  date  1661 
thereon. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  tiny,  lowly  church 
seemed  this  great  and  gorgeous  monument  to  the 
Sandys  family  ;  moreover,  it  took  up  much  room 
where  room  was  limited.  Even  in  death  there  are 
distinctions  —  for  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  a 
stately  carved  and  gilded  monument  within  the 
church,  and  for  the  poor  tiller  of  the  soil,  who  made 
the  beauty  of  the  land  and  caused  the  crops  to  grow, 
a  grass-grown,  nameless,  soon -forgotten  grave 
without,  in  an  odd  corner  of  the  churchyard.  Yet, 
as  an  old  epitaph  has  it : 

Here  lie  I  without  the  door, 
Here  lie  I,  because  I'm  poor  : 
The  further  in  the  more  to  pay, 
But  here  lie  I  as  warm  as  they. 

I  wonder  who  wrote  that  quaint  epitaph.  To  my 
knowledge,  with  slight  alterations,  it  appears  in 
more  than  one  churchyard,  like  the  well-known  and 
often-quoted  epitaph  on  the  blacksmith,  that  was,  in 
the  first  place,  composed  by  the  poet  Hayley,  and 
became  so  popular  that  it  did  duty  on  many  a 
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tombstone  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
myself  have  come  upon  it  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Older  than  the  Sandys  stately  monument  is  an 
unpretending  stone  slab  opposite,  that  has  a  place 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  building  ;  this  is  inscribed 
in  quaint  and  beautiful  lettering : 

Here  liethe  Jane  the  Wife  of  Tho 
mas  Sponer,  who  departed  this 
life  the  10  of  Marche  1584 
etatis  74. 

Why  the  last  word  should  be  in  Latin  I  cannot 
comprehend,  when  all  the  rest  is  in  English,  and 
very  fair  English  too  for  an  age  when  every  one 
appeared  to  be  his  own  orthographist ;  but  on  many 
old  tombstones  one  finds  the  inscription  beginning 
"  Hie  jacet,"  followed  in  English  by  "  the  body  of," 
etc.  ;  then  frequently  relapsing  into  Latin  again  at 
the  end  with  "qui  obiit,"  etc.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  a  tombstone  with  an  inscription  in  English, 
the  inscription  being  repeated  below  in  Latin.  We 
also  noticed  in  the  church  one  of  those  growing 
rarities,  a  three-decker  pulpit. 

As  we  were  about  leaving,  the  clergyman  came  in 
and  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  what  had  so  far  escaped 
our  observation,  an  unobtrusive  stone  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Penelope  Washington,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Henry  Washington,  who  died  in  1697. 
This  tablet  has  the  Washington  arms  on  the  top, 
the  three  five-pointed  stars  and  two  bars,  from 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  probably 
evolved  the  national  emblem  of  America.  This 
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Penelope's  grandfather,  the  clergyman  informed  us, 
and  George  Washington's  great-grandfather  were 
brothers.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  upon  this 
tour  we  should  quite  unexpectedly  have  come  upon, 
at  places  far  apart,  the  memorials  of  two  ancestors 
of  the  Washington  family.  Possibly  some  day  this 
remote  and  humble  fane  may  become  known  to 
Americans,  and  with  that  of  Sulgrave  be  made  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  Gray,  by  the  art  of  the  poet, 
has  made  Stoke  Pogis  for  ever  famous;  perchance 
by  the  accident  of  burial  of  forgotten  ancestors  of  a 
great  historical  personage,  both  Wickhamford  and 
Sulgrave  may  become  famous  too.  The  inscription 
on  the  tablet  runs  as  follows  : — 

M.  s. 

Penelopes 
Filiae  perillustris  &  militari  virtue  clarissimi 

Henrici  Washington  collonelli 
Gulielmo  Washington  ex  agro  Northampton 


Febr.  27  An.  Dom.  1697 

From  Wickhamford  we  made  our  way  to  Benge- 
worth,  by  Evesham,  where  we  took  a  road  at  a 
venture,  leading  backward  in  the  direction  of  Broad- 
way, avoiding  the  uninteresting  highway.  After 
much  wandering  through  a  pleasant  country,  we 
came  to  the  stately  old  home  of  Stanway,  charm- 
ingly situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswolds  and  sur- 
rounded by  deep  shady  woods,  an  ideal  residence  in 
the  summer-time.  The  ancient  "stone-way"  down 
the  hill  doubtless  originated  the  name  of  the  place. 
Stanway  is  an  interesting  Jacobean  mansion  of 
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goodly  proportions  with  unusually  large  windows  ; 
one,  a  mighty  bay  of  tall  mullions  and  many  tran- 
soms, being  especially  notable.  The  architect  of 
this  house,  unlike  many  of  his  time,  manifestly 
gloried  in  light.  With  respect  to  this  letting  of  an 
abundance  of  the  sunshine  into  hall  and  chambers, 
we  were  reminded  of  Hardwick  Hall  and  the  famous 
distich  thereon — 

Hardwick  Hall 

More  window  than  wall. 

The  latter  line  of  which  is  generally  wrongly  quoted 
as  "  More  glass  than  wall,"  thus  missing  the  point 
of  the  alliteration.  Lord  Bacon,  when  on  a  visit  to 
this  house,  exclaimed,  "  One  cannot  tell  where  to 
become  to  be  out  of  the  sun,"  which  seems  a  strange 
thing  for  an  Englishman  to  say. 

But  the  distinguishing  glory  of  Stanway  lies  in 
its  unique  and  noble  gateway.  This  finely  propor- 
tioned structure,  picturesque  with  ornamented  gables, 
is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  work  speaks 
plainly  of  that  master ;  truly  he  designed  nothing 
better  of  its  kind — perhaps  no  one  could.  More 
interesting  to  us,  however,  than  even  the  beautiful 
gateway  or  the  stately  mansion  was  the  ancient 
and  huge  tithe-barn  that  stands  close  to  the  road- 
way, though  within  the  grounds  of  the  house.  This 
wonderful  old  barn  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  old  tithe- 
barns  still  to  be  found  in  the  country,  but  I  have  not 
seen  one  in  so  perfect  a  condition.  Its  open-beamed 
roof  is  a  study  of  solid  and  enduring  construction. 
Its  monkish  builders  took  full  advantage  of  the 
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natural  bends  and  twists  of  the  oak  timber  to  form 
the  arches  above,  but  little  shaping  beyond  the 
needful  squaring  and  trimming  being  in  evidence  ; 
so  not  having  thwarted  the  grain  of  the  wood,  they 
secured  its  whole  strength ;  indeed,  to  them  a  crooked 
growth  of  tree  was  a  benefit,  not  a  drawback.  I  fear 
that  we  have  lost  the  art  of  building  thus  strongly 
and  simply  ;  to-day  our  timbers  are  sawn  in  straight 
lengths  by  machinery,  with  no  relation  to  growth  or 
grain,  though,  as  we  now  carefully  hide  our  construc- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  which 
perhaps  it  is,  this  does  not  much  matter,  except  that 
it  makes  for  hidden  weakness  instead  of  revealed 
strength.  The  cultivated  eye  takes  a  delight  in 
following  the  simple  lines  of  honest  construction, 
which  is  often  decoration  in  itself,  as  witness  the 
pleasing  effect  of  a  cross-beamed  ceiling  in  contrast 
with  a  void  of  whitewashed  plaster,  even  when 
adorned  (?)  with  stuck-on  ornaments  or  a  patterned 
paper,  which  looks  stuck-on.  The  modern  method 
of  construction  is  certainly  more  convenient  and 
vastly  cheaper — to  the  contractor ;  it  calls  for  less 
thought  and  less  skilled  labour,  but  also  it  is  less 
enduring.  The  structural  work  of  to-day  is  out  of 
sight,  so  that  one  cannot  readily  tell  how  good,  or 
how  bad,  it  may  be  ;  still,  it  suffices,  with  frequent 
outlays  for  repairs,  to  outlast  a  ground  lease  ;  but 
the  builders  of  old  knew  nothing  of  ground  leases— 
they  built  for  all  time,  not  for  a  generation. 

From  Stanway  a  shady,  tree-bordered  lane  led 
us  round  a  spur  of  the  hills  to  Stanton,  a  delightful, 
unspoilt  specimen  of  a  stone-built  and  stone-roofed 
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Cotswold  village.  As  thorough  an  old-world  village 
as  one  may  find  existing  in  England,  complete  even 
to  its  market  cross.  (I  feel  that  I  ought  really  to  fine 
myself  for  using  the  term  old-world  again,  so  often 
have  I  employed  it ;  but  it  came  quite  naturally,  and 
as  no  other  term  I  know,  or  am  able  to  invent,  quite 
expresses  the  same  meaning,  I  let  it  remain.)  The 
houses  of  Stanton  are  all  old.  One  dating  from  the 
eventful  days  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  bears  the 
legend  on  its  front,  "  T.  W.  1577."  Others  bear 
dates  of  1600  odd,  though  there  may  be  some 
undated,  or  with  their  dates  weather-worn  away,  of 
an  earlier  and  a  little  later  time.  The  well-preserved 
cross,  elevated  on  stone  steps,  forms  quite  a  feature 
in  the  quiet  village  street.  This  cross  appears  happily 
to  have  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  the  Puritans,  as, 
strangely  enough,  have  other  wayside  crosses  in  the 
district.  Stanton  also  possesses  an  interesting-look- 
ing old  church,  judging  from  the  exterior,  for  as  the 
door  of  it  was  locked  we  could  not  get  inside  without 
going  a-clerk-hunting,  which  just  then  we  did  not 
feel  in  the  mood  to  do.  However,  we  managed  to 
get  a  glance  within  through  one  of  the  plain  glazed 
windows,  and  noticed  some  Norman  arches,  a  squint, 
and  a  lepers'  window.  At  the  further  end  the  village 
street  becomes  a  mere  footpath  that  climbs  the  hills, 
and  down  from  the  hills  tumbles  a  clear-watered 
stream,  and  this  is  crossed  by  a  primitive  apology 
for  a  bridge,  consisting  of  a  great  flat  stone  laid  over 
the  water  in  a  fashion  that  reminds  one  of  Wales  or 
Devon.  The  whole  village  has  a  look  of  ancient- 
ness  ;  a  spot  but  little  altered,  I  should  imagine, 
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since  the  days  when  Charles  I.  was  king,  and  some 
of  the  houses  we  saw  were  certainly  standing  there 
in  the  sounding  days  of  the  coming  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Certain  old  houses  have  a  faculty  of 
taking  my  mind  back  into  past  history.  Stanton  is 
a  place  in  which  a  poet  well  might  dream  a  careless 
hour  away.  The  sight  of  the  motor  car,  however, 
quickly  stopped  my  dreaming,  and  brought  me  back 
to  the  twentieth  century  and  sanity !  The  stone- 
work of  the  walls  and  mullioned  windows  of  one  old 
house  we  noticed  in  parts  to  be,  what  appeared  to 
us,  extensively  weather-worn  and  crumbling  fast  to 
decay,  indeed  one  of  the  mullions  looked  almost 
worn  right  through.  We  remarked  upon  this  to  an 
old  body  who  was  standing  at  the  doorway  intently 
watching  us,  and  possibly  wondering  how  two 
strangers  managed  to  find  their  way  there,  and 
whatever  they  could  want.  To  our  remark  the  old 
body  replied,  "They  stones  bain't  weather-worn, 
they  be  good  hard  stones  like  the  rest ;  it's  the 
birds  as  does  it."  "The  birds?"  we  queried, 
astonished  at  her  statement ;  "  how  can  the  birds  do 
it?  "  "Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "it's  in  this  way,  the 
birds  by  hundreds  come  here  and  whet  their  beaks 
on  those  stones,  and  in  course  of  years  they  have 
worn  them  away  as  you  see.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  this,  but  'tis  positively  true."  Certainly  it 
was  a  surprising  statement,  for  I  have  never  heard 
or  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

Then  we  rejoined  the  motor  car,  that  forcibly 
struck  us  as  looking  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
its  time-toned  surroundings,  for  the  one  was  the  very 
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antithesis  of  the  other.  Had  we  not  gone  exploring 
the  country  by  the  modern  motor  car,  we  might  never 
have  seen  ancient  Stanton,  for  you  cannot  go  driv- 
ing about  at  ease  in  the  same  fashion  with  a  horse, 
not  knowing  whither  your  road  may  take  you,  or 
how  many  miles  you  may  cover  before  you  can  find 
a  bait  for  your  possibly  weary  animal.  So,  whilst  I 
love  the  things  that  are  old,  and  interesting  and 
beautiful,  I  prize  the  present  car  because  it  takes  me 
to  them,  and  both  tempts  and  permits  me  to  make 
long  journeys  of  discovery. 

A  short  and  pleasant  spin  brought  us  back  once 
more  to  Broadway  and  to  dinner,  and  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  pipe  and  a  chat  with  "  mine  host,"  and 
with  the  chance  guests  gathered  at  the  inn  that 
night;  then,  as  Mr.  Pepys  has  it,  "to  bed,"  and,  I 
may  add,  to  enjoy  that  restful,  dreamless  sleep  that 
comes  of  motoring  long  in  the  fresh  country  air. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

An  old  "  clergy-house  " — Quaint  gargoyles — Curiosity  dealers  and 
their  doings — "  Westward  Ho  !  " — Wild  Wales — A  forgotten 
shrine — Tobacco -growing  at  Winchcombe — English  vineyards 
— A  Tudor  inn — Names  that  by  chance  have  become  famous — 
Trees  and  thunderstorms. 

THE  next  day  we  made  a  short  excursion  afoot 
across  the  fields  to  the  sleepy  little  hamlet  of  Buck- 
land — a  hamlet  set  snugly  away  in  a  wooded  hollow 
of  the  hills,  a  spot  where  the  rush  of  the  outer  world 
has  never  yet  penetrated.  Buckland  consists  of  a 
thirteenth-century  church  that  looks  even  older,  a 
decayed  manor-house,  a  cottage  or  two,  a  grand  old 
barn  with  narrow  pointed  windows  and  buttressed 
walls  that  suggest  an  ecclesiastical  builder,  and  lastly, 
and  in  one  respect  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
an  ancient  and  unique  rectory  or  "  pre- Reformation 
clergy-house"  as  some  antiquaries  have  it.  Here 
we  asked  for  the  keys  of  the  church,  partially 
because  we  desired  to  see  the  interior  thereof,  and 
partially  as  an  excuse  to  beg  permission  to  inspect 
the  fine  old  rectory  hall,  having  a  lofty  old  framed 
and  carved  timber  roof,  of  which  we  had  heard 
particulars  at  Broadway.  And  a  very  quaint  and 
interesting  hall  it  proved  to  be,  more  suitable  to  a 
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mansion  than  a  humble  clergy-house,  we  thought ; 
but  some  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastics  had  lordly 
ideas,  and  knew  how  to  build  themselves  goodly 
dwellings.  They  taught  humility  but  did  not 
always  put  their  preaching  into  practice.  Like 
signposts  by  the  wayside,  they  pointed  the  right 
way  but  did  not  move  along  it.  The  windows  of 
the  hall  are  filled  with  old  and  rare  stained  glass, 
and  in  one  of  these  windows  is  the  device  of  a  tun 
with  the  graft  of  a  tree  issuing  from  it ;  this  making 
the  rebus  of  one  Grafton,  an  early  rector  of  the 
place,  if  not  the  actual  builder  of  the  house.  But 
we  were  not  allowed  much  time  to  inspect  this 
quaint  and  interesting  interior,  for  the  rector  was 
away,  and  his  simple  and  countrified  maid-servant 
seemed  nervous  at  our  presence,  though  we  pro- 
mised not  to  run  away  with  the  hall,  or  pocket  one 
of  the  stained-glass  windows,  or  cut  our  worthless 
initials  anywhere,  or  do  any  single  thing  we  ought 
not  to  do.  Possibly  she  could  not  understand  how 
any  sane  or  honest  person  should  care  to  see  such 
an  old  building  ;  moreover,  we  were  utter  strangers, 
and  I  should  imagine  she  seldom  had  to  treat  with 
strangers.  However,  she  entrusted  us  with  the  key 
of  the  church,  glad,  it  may  be,  to  see  us  safely  off 
with  only  the  loss  of  a  key.  In  due  course  we 
returned  this  with  a  sixpence  to  boot,  which  she  did 
not  seem  to  know  whether  she  ought  to  accept  or 
decline.  However,  with  a  little  persuasion,  she  finally 
took  it.  It  is  quite  unusual  for  me  to  have  as  much 
trouble  in  disposing  of  my  spare  sixpences  and 
shillings  on  the  road. 
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What  mostly  interested  us  in  the  church,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  without,  were  the  grotesque 
gargoyles  of  grinning  demons  on  the  tower,  for  the 
medieval  craftsman  loved  to  make  merry  in  stone 
when  he  had  the  chance.  A  jovial  man  was  the 
monkish  mason,  I  trow,  or  at  least  most  of  them  ; 
he  must  have  had  a  worldly  fondness  for  a  joke, 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  sculptured  the 
comicalities  he  did.  Truly  he  took  his  saints 
seriously,  even  to  insipidity,  but  in  his  devils  he 
delighted.  Within  the  building  the  east  window,  of 
rare  old  stained  glass,  should  interest  all  lovers  of 
that  ancient  art — otherwise  there  was  nothing  speci- 
ally noteworthy  there.  Some  oak  seats,  with 
panelling  on  the  wall  behind,  bore  the  inscription 
in  beautiful  incised  lettering  : 

Thomas  Izard  and  James  Sowthorn  of  thayr 
own  charg  have  geven  this  wainscot  and  benchin 
to  Chvrch  in  the  yere  of  ovr  Lord  1615. 

That  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
"  wainscot  and  benchin  "  are  as  sound  now  as  when 
first  put  up.  By  the  way,  I  have  found  that  if  you 
copy  many  of  these  old  inscriptions  with  their  archaic 
spelling,  there  comes  a  time  when  you  begin  to 
spell  words  funnily  yourself,  and  eventually  you 
have  to  study  the  dictionary  to  ensure  correct 
orthography. 

In  the  churchyard  we  noticed  the  worn  steps 
and  base  of  a  cross,  and  many  a  tombstone  leaning 
and  wasted  with  the  weathering  of  years, 

O'er  which  the  herald-lichens  trace 
The  blazon  of  oblivion, 
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and  Nature  her  hieroglyphics  that  are  meaningless 
to  man.  These  old  grass-overgrown  churchyards, 
with  their  simple  and  decaying  memorials  of  the 
lowly  dead  often  sinking  neglected  into  the  ground, 
strike  truly  a  pathetic  note,  emphasised  by  their 
contrast  with  the  fresh  and  fair  country  around,  with 
its  ever-renewed  vitality  of  green  growing  things. 
The  birds  above  sing  blithesome  songs  whilst  sad- 
ness reigns  below.  Somehow,  quite  unbidden  and 
unwelcome,  this  old  churchyard  brought  to  mind 
Swinburne's  mournful  verse  : 

That  no  life  lives  for  ever, 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never, 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Most  men  have  an  inborn  longing  for  immortality, 
but  Nature  knows  nothing  of  the  teachings  of 
religion  on  the  point ;  even  suns  and  planets  grow 
old  and  die ;  Nature  knows  nothing  but  change, 
everlasting  change  : 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go." 

Close  by  the  church  stands  an  ancient  manor- 
house,  picturesque  without  with  its  grey  stone  front, 
its  mullioned  windows,  and  its  great  oak,  nail- 
studded  door  in  which  is  displayed  a  curious  iron 
knocker,  possibly  the  work  of  a  village  blacksmith 
long  ago  gathered  to  his  forefathers,  who  only  found 
the  opportunity  in  such  trifles  to  express  the  art 
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that  was  within  him.  Probably  some  day  it  will  go 
to  enrich  the  treasures  of  the  mere  collector.  To 
my  knowledge,  many  a  curious  sun-dial  and  quaint 
weather-vane  has  disappeared  from  country  build- 
ings, being  espied  and  purchased  by  the  prowling 
dealer  in  old  things.  In  some  cases  these  articles 
reappear  on  other  buildings  that  are  being  restored 
and  re-edified,  but  most,  I  fear,  are  lost  for  ever  to 
the  public  gaze.  So,  unhappily,  the  country-side  is 
robbed  of  many  of  its  picturesque  features.  The 
manor  has  in  its  old  age  become  a  farmhouse. 
Within,  it  has  been  so  altered  at  one  time  and 
another  as  to  be  wholly  modernised  and  uninterest- 
ing:  "you  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles" 
architecturally  with  success. 

We  spent  .a  week  of  red-letter  days  at  Broadway, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  we  should  have  spent  the 
rest  of  our  holiday  there  in  great  contentment, 
simply  leaving  ourselves  time  enough  to  return 
home,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
longing  took  possession  of  us  one  evening  to  get 
amongst  the  mountains  and  to  a  wilder  nature,  to 
hear  the  plash  of  hill  rivers  tumbling  over  their 
boulder-strewn  beds,  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  foaming 
falls,  to  view  once  again  grey  crag,  silvery  lake, 
and  lonely  tarn — it  was  just  a  craving  for  a  glimpse 
of  untamed  Nature  that  came  and  would  not  be 
denied.  Wales  was  the  nearest  mountain  land  to 
us  and  but  a  day's  motoring  westward,  so  to  Wales 
we  decided  to  go — that  land  of  lovely  landscapes. 
"  The  great  advantage  of  Wales  is  that  without 
killing  yourself  with  over-exercise  you  can,  in  the 
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course  of  the  day's  walk  or  drive,  see  as  much  of 
beauty  as  will  fill  your  heart  and  your  memory  with 
sweetness.  Two  or  three  miles  will  take  you  up  a 
valley,  opening  up  at  one  end,  perhaps,  on  some 
grand  mountain,  which  seems  to  grow  loftier  and 
grander  as  you  proceed ;  then  another  mile  or  two 
of  scramble  -  up  paths,  running  between  purple 
heather  and  thymy  banks  and  ferns  and  brooks, 
and  lo !  there  is  a  totally  different  scene  now — from 
your  ridge  you  look  down  upon  another  vast  range 
of  hill  and  valley,  with  streams,  green  woods,  and 
purple  mountains  in  the  foreground,  and  blue  hills 
in  the  far-off  distance.  The  Welsh  mountains  carry 
themselves  with  such  dignity,  and  surround  them- 
selves with  such  a  majesty  of  rolling  white  clouds 
and  tender  mists,  that  nobody  for  a  moment  doubts 
that  they  are  mountains.  By  the  time  you  have 
turned  homewards  you  have  added,  not  one,  but  a 
score  of  beautiful  scenes  to  your  mind's  gallery  for 
ever."  The  beauty  of  Wales  grows  upon  me  more 
and  more  every  time  I  visit  that  delectable  land  of 
mountain  and  moor,  of  quiet  llyn,  foaming  fall,  and 
rocky  river,  of  "shaggy  wood,"  ruined  castle,  grey 
bridge,  and  droning  water-mill — a  land  where  the 
golden  gorse  and  purple  heather  flourish,  a  land  of 
wild  beauty  and  glowing  colour.  Whenever  I  feel 
weary  of  the  world  I  fly  to  Wales  and  find  peace 
and  beauty,  I  know  no  spot  on  earth  where  in 
one  square  mile  one  may  find  such  a  variety 
of  scenery;  small  wonder  it  is  so  artist  -  beloved ! 
It  is  a  country  made  by  Nature  for  a  national 
playground. 
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After  consulting  our  map  we  decided  to  drive  to 
some  spot  in  central  Wales  as  being  less  tourist- 
haunted,  though  not  less  beautiful,  than  the  Snow- 
donian  district.  North  Wales  suffers  from  the 
"  fatal  gift  of  fame  "  ;  it  is  so  exploited  and  crowded 
with  the  tourist  proper  that  you  cannot  well  get 
away  from  him,  whilst  Central  and  South  Wales 
are  practically  untravelled  by  the  pleasure-seeker. 
Finally  we  elected  to  go  to  Llanwrtyd  Wells, 
though  we  did  not  even  know  how  to  properly  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  place  ;  but  we  had  heard 
glowing  accounts  from  friends  who  had  been  there 
as  to  the  wildness  of  the  moors  and  mountains  and 
the  beauty  of  the  wooded  valleys  and  murmuring 
streams  around — a  land  unknown  to  the  tripper. 
We  were  told,  indeed,  that  we  might  wander  twenty 
miles  or  farther  over  the  uplands  and  hills  westward 
of  Llanwrtyd  Wells  and  meet  nothing  but  infrequent 
shepherds  and  strolling  sheep,  unless  perchance  it 
were  a  stray  angler  or  an  "  honest  poacher,"  for  to 
the  Welsh  folk  poaching  is  no  sin. 

The  day  did  not  promise  well  when  we  started 
out  of  Broadway  :  it  had  rained  heavily  overnight, 
the  roads  were  wet  and  miry,  mists  hung  over  the 
hills,  and  suspicious- looking  clouds  hovered  over 
the  valley  ;  moreover,  our  aneroid  had  fallen  to  rain, 
and  fell  farther  when  we  tapped  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  do  the  reverse.  But  we  felt  the  spirit 
of  roving  upon  us,  and  he  is  but  a  poor  traveller 
who  concerns  himself  much  about  the  weather  ; 
moreover,  one  never  knows  what  a  day  in  England 
will  bring  forth — the  possibilities  of  the  English 
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climate  are  infinite.  So,  the  weather  outlook  not- 
withstanding, we  made  a  dash  for  Wales  and  wild- 
ness,  our  programme  being  to  go  to  Hereford  and 
thence  up  the  charming  Wye  valley  to  Builth  and 
so  on  to  Llanwrtyd  Wells. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  Winchcombe,  which  we 
reached  by  pleasant  winding  lanes.  A  quaint, 
dreamy,  thoroughly  old-fashioned  town  Winchcombe 
proved  to  be,  until  quite  recently  unconnected  with 
the  outer  world  by  railway,  and  so  left  to  sleep  on. 
Thus  far  even  the  coming  of  the  railway  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  its  time-gathered  tranquillity, 
for  it  still  remains  a  place  where  "  it  always  seems 
the  afternoon."  A  grey  and  ancient  stone -built 
town,  possessing  still  its  own  distinctive  individu- 
ality, a  quality  that  has  the  power  to  charm  in  an 
age  of  almost  universal  and  slavish  uniformity.  It 
is  a  town  with  a  character,  and,  like  a  man  with 
a  character,  is  vastly  more  interesting  on  account 
of  it.  The  place  appealed  to  us  not  because  it  is 
picturesque,  though  picturesque  it  is  in  parts,  like 
the  curate's  egg  that  was  "very  good  in  parts" 
though  others  were  not  so  good  ;  but  it  appealed  to 
us  because  it  was  so  natural,  so  old,  and  apparently 
so  contented  to  be  what  it  was,  and  had  no  stupid 
ambition  to  be  modernised  and  made  ugly,  to  ape 
bits  of  London  second-hand.  Plate-glass  has  not 
found  its  way  to  Winchcombe  yet. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge,  Winchcombe  has 
neither  increased  in  size  nor  diminished  for  many 
long  years  past.  A  truly  restful  old  town,  of  which 
but  few  remain  to  us,  wherein  men  have  been  born, 
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lived,  married,  died,  and  prospered  during  their 
lives  in  a  mild  way — a  town  of  people  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  of  people  who  led  a  simple,  neighbourly, 
unexacting  existence,  and  therewith  were  content. 
Winchcombe,  however,  was  not  always  so.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  it  possessed  a  magnificent  mitred  abbey, 
famed  far  and  wide  for  its  wealth  and  its  grandeur, 
and  for  the  shrine  of  Kenelm,  king  and  martyr — a 
shrine  to  which  countless  pilgrimages  were  made, 
much  to  the  profit  of  the  abbots,  who,  if  tradition 
be  correct,  grew  rich,  fat,  lazy,  proud,  and  every- 
thing they  ought  not  to  be,  till  at  last  the  end 
came,  and  now  only  the  grass-grown  foundations, 
difficult  even  to  trace,  remain  to  attest  the  former 
extent  and  splendour  of  the  pile  of  ancient  devotion 
Even  the  sacred  relics  of  Kenelm,  the  martyred 
king,  could  not  save  the  abbey  from  destruction  ; 
whatever  other  virtues  the  relics  may  have  pos- 
sessed, for  we  are  told  they  performed  many 
miracles,  yet  they  had  not  the  power  to  preserve 
their  own  worshipped  shrine  from  desecration  and 
oblivion. 

But  to  return  to  more  recent  times  and  to  more 
certain  history.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
Winchcombe  was  also  noted  for  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco — indeed  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  cultivation  was 
finally  stopped  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
The  tobacco  appears  to  have  been  of  fair  quality, 
for  the  complaint  of  interested  parties  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  actually  spoilt  the  sale  of  the  Virginia 
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production.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  England 
was  contrary  to  the  law,  but  for  some  reason  for 
many  years  the  law  seems  to  have  winked  at  this 
local  transgression  of  it.  The  Winchcombe  people 
excused  themselves  for  their  acts  by  saying  that  if 
they  did  not  grow  tobacco  they  would  have  to  steal 
for  a  living,  and  that  they  would  rather  labour  than 
thieve.  I  have  grown  tobacco  in  my  garden  in 
Sussex,  have  cured  it  in  a  crude  fashion,  and  even 
smoked  it,  if  not  with  great  enjoyment,  at  least 
without  repugnance. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  besides  tobacco-fields, 
vineyards  once  existed  and  flourished  around  Winch- 
combe,  and  from  the  grapes  wine  was  made  as  an 
article  of  commerce  and  found  a  ready  sale.  Now, 
nothing  seems  to  pay  for  growing  in  England,  if 
you  have  rent  and  taxes  to  meet — at  least  so  the 
farmers  say.  That  vine-growing  was  once  common 
in  England  is  shown  by  the  following  lines  from 
the  early  romance  of  Alexander,  in  which  grapes 
are  classed  with  other  crops  as  ordinary  harvest 
productions  : — 

In  tyme  of  hervest  mery  it  is  ynough, 
Peres  and  apples  hangen  on  ye  bough. 
The  hayward  bloweth  mery  his  home, 
In  everyche  felde  ripe  is  ye  corne, 
The  grapes  hangen  on  ye  vyne, 
Swete  is  trewe  love  and  fyne. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  past  history,  of 
which  there  is  now  nothing  to  meet  the  eye.  To- 
day the  chief  feature  of  Winchcombe  is  its  fine  old 
church.  The  tall  and  stately  tower  of  this  is  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  great  gilt  weather-vane  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  cock  of  bold  outline,  which,  we  were  told, 
came  from  an  old  building  in  Bristol ;  but  it  does 
very  well  where  it  is,  though,  owing  to  its  size,  it 
perhaps  asserts  itself  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
its  present  position — still,  over-boldness  in  a  weather- 
vane  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Within  the  church 
we  found  nothing  to  interest  us,  though  the  clerk, 
who  showed  us  over,  declared  it  was  our  fault  and 
not  that  of  the  building.  Well,  I  am  content  to  let 
every  one  hold  his  own  opinion,  so  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  his  views  in  no  way  lessened  his  tip. 
The  church  was  certainly  ancient  enough  ;  but  I  am 
no  worshipper  of  mere  age,  else  would  the  very 
stones  of  a  building  appeal  to  me  more  than  the 
building  itself,  for  they  were  antiquity  itself  before 
the  edifice  was  begun.  However,  the  exterior  of 
the  church  more  than  compensated  us  for  any  dis- 
appointment within.  Around  it  were  a  number  of 
exceedingly  curious  gargoyles,  outrivalling  even 
those  of  Buckland  in  quaintness.  Grinning  figures 
of  animals  unknown  to  any  natural  history,  well 
enough  in  stone,  yet,  I  should  imagine,  most 
undesirable  in  actual  being.  They  were,  one  and 
all,  delightful  specimens  of  the  medieval  mason's 
cunning  chisel,  who  made  the  inanimate  material 
he  had  to  work  upon  verily  seem  to  breathe  and 
struggle :  to  gaze  at  them  inevitably  provokes  a 
smile.  When  we  were  there  most  of  these  creatures 
had  long  grasses  growing  and  flourishing  from  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  and  these  lank  grasses  waving 
in  the  wind  gave  to  the  figures  an  uncanny  look  of 
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life  that  was  absurdly  comical.  One  odd  creature 
had  its  green  head-covering  for  a  moment  blown 
over  its  leering  eyes,  then  right  into  its  gaping 
mouth ;  anon,  as  the  wind  dropped,  the  grasses 
would  spring  straight  up,  giving  the  demon  a 
strange,  affrighted  appearance.  As'movement  sug- 
gests life,  one  almost  expected  to  see  one  of  the 
grinning  monsters  open  its  jaws,  or  even  jump 
down  from  its  elevated  position.  No  copy  of  Punch 
ever  afforded  me  so  much  merriment  as  did  those 
jokes  in  stone ;  and  the  humour  of  the  thing  was 
that  one  hardly  expects  to  go  to  a  church  in  search 
of  jests.  Manifestly  those  old  monks  took  neither 
religion  nor  life  over  seriously.  I  would  that  they 
could  come  to  life  again  and  teach  us  the  secret  of 
their  joviality,  for  of  late  the  sense  of  pure  joyousness 
seems  to  have  decayed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  church 
we  noticed  a  charming  old  Elizabethan  house,  appar- 
ently unaltered  since  its  first  erection,  except  for 
the  introduction  of  some  disfiguring  rain-water  pipes 
down  the  front  of  it ;  but  then  things  are  not  given 
to  much  change  in  Winchcombe.  Higher  up  the 
road  we  came  to  another  interesting  bit  of  old-time 
architecture  in  the  shape  of  an  old  Tudor  inn  called 
"Ye  Olde  Corner  Cupboard  "-—an  inn  whose  walls 
are  supported  by  buttresses,  and  whose  ancient  oak 
door  is  approached  by  some  circular  steps.  We  took 
a  photograph  of  this  building,  and,  strangely  enough, 
none  of  the  youngsters  of  the  place,  who  stood  by 
the  camera  watching  us,  ran  over  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  inn  to  have  their  photographs  "took," 
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as  we  fully  expected  they  would.  Even  the  driver 
of  a  tradesman's  cart  that  was  approaching  stopped 
his  horse  unasked  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  picture, 
which  was  very  considerate  of  him  ;  and  this  thought- 
ful act,  together  with  the  conduct  of  the  boys, 
favourably  impressed  us  with  the  manners  of  the 
place.  But  in  remote  spots  I  have  always  found 
the  people  obliging  and  courteous ;  they  do  not 
exclaim,  "  'Ere's  a  stranger,  let's  'eave  'alf-a-brick 
at  'im." 

From  Winchcombe  we  steered  a  course  due  west 
to  Hereford,  at  least  one  as  nearly  so  as  the  roads 
permitted  ;  but  westwards  always  we  strove  to  go. 
The  weather,  after  all,  proved  gracious.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  English  climate  doing  the  unex- 
pected. On  the  whole,  I  am  fairly  satisfied  with  it. 
I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  without  discovering  a 
better  one ;  but  then  I  like  variety.  After  a  most 
unpromising  morning  the  sun  shone  down  from  a 
cerulean  sky  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Lombardy.  Presently  before  us,  out  of  the  verdant 
and  level  land  around,  rose  the  bold,  rounded  out- 
line of  the  Malvern  Hills,  blue  and  bare,  looking  in 
the  distance  not  wholly  unlike  a  gigantic  whale  rest- 
ing upon  a  green  ocean.  As  we  progressed  gradu- 
ally, the  hills  lost  their  blue  and  became  in  turns, 
as  we  approached  them,  first  a  greeny-grey,  then  a 
glorious  golden  green  in  the  unclouded  sunshine. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  lonely  spot  where  four  roads 
meet,  known  as  Teddington  Cross — a  familiar  land- 
mark in  the  old  coaching  and  posting  days  of 
picturesque  memory.  This  cross  consists  of  an 
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ancient  and  grey  stone  signpost,  with  four  extended 
arms  pointing  out  to  strangers  the  way  they  should 
go.  Upon  this  post  may  be  read  by  the  leisured 
wanderer  the  following  little  inscribed  history  :— 

Edmund  Attwood  of  the  Vine  Tree 
At  the  first  time  erected  me  : 
And  freely  he  did  this  bestow, 
Strange  travellers  the  way  to  show. 

Six  generations  past  and  gone, 

Repaired  by  Charles  Attwood  of  Teddington. 

Ten  generations  past  and  gone, 

Repaired  by  Alice  Attwood  of  Teddington. 

August  loth,  1876. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Attwoods  are  a 
family  given  to  long  abiding  in  one  place ;  and  I 
trust  that  future  generations  of  the  same  family  may 
live  and  prosper  there,  and,  when  needed,  duly 
repair  and  maintain  the  useful  signpost  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers,  by  motor  cars  or  otherwise, 
that  are  yet  unborn.  A  far  better  and  more  useful 
monument  to  their  memory  than  any  mere  tomb- 
stone eulogy,  which  few  people  read  and  fewer 
believe  in !  I  only  wish  that  Edmund  Attwood 
"  who  at  the  first  time  erected  "  the  signpost  had 
placed  a  date  upon  it :  possibly  he  little  thought  by 
his  simple  act  how  he  would  hand  down  his  name 
to  posterity.  Now,  he  is  in  a  land  where  no  sign- 
posts are  needed  ;  and  as  a  grateful  traveller  of  "  ten 
generations  "  later,  who  has  benefited  by  his  deed, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  song,  "  I  trust  that  his  soul 
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in  heaven  doth  dwell."  By  the  way,  could  he  have 
been  brought  to  life  and  to  that  spot  again,  I  wonder 
what  he  would  have  thought  of  our  "  horseless 
carriage  "  standing  there  ? 

A  few  miles  of  level  road  brought  us  to  Tewkes- 
bury,  a  place  I  always  revisit  with  renewed  delight ; 
for  the  old  town,  besides  the  magic  of  its  memories, 
is  ever  charming,  with  its  wide  and  sunny  main 
street,  its  half-timber  houses  with  their  nodding 
gables,  its  quaint  Mythe  bridge  and  interesting 
group  of  buildings  alongside,  its  water-mill  and 
winding  reaches  of  the  quiet  gliding  Avon,  and  its 
historic  and  picturesque  "  Bell  "  inn  at  the  lower  end, 
that  stands  close  to  its  glorious  and  ancient  abbey— 
the  little  hostelry  a  picture  in  half-timber  building, 
and  the  abbey  a  solemn  sermon  in  stone,  the  one 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  old  hostelry  is  the 
"  Bell " ;  and  it  has  been  immortalised  by  Miss  Mulock 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Craik)  mjokn  Halifax,  Gentleman, 
as  being  the  residence  of  Abel  Fletcher,  the  Quaker 
tanner. 

In  the  abbey  churchyard  there  is,  or  was,  a  tomb- 
stone inscribed  to  the  memory  of  John  Halifax.  It 
is  said  that  Miss  Mulock,  whilst  wandering  about 
Tewkesbury  in  search  of  local  colour,  observed  this 
tombstone,  and  that  it  suggested  to  her  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  her  story.  Novelists  have  various 
methods  of  acquiring  the  names  of  their  characters 
— some  simply  invent  them,  others  search  for  them. 
I  have  somewhere  read,  though  for  the  moment  I 
cannot,  unfortunately,  place  my  hand  upon  the 
authority,  that  Dickens's  "Sam  Weller"  was  the 
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name  of  the  driver  of  a  coach  in  the  west  of  England, 
on  which  that  author  once  travelled ;  but  generally 
it  was  his  habit  to  select  the  names  for  his  characters 
from  those  he  saw  displayed  upon  shops  that  he 
passed  on  his  walks,  noting  down  any  that  took  his 
fancy  for  present  or  future  use. 

From  Tewkesbury  we  had  a  pleasant  drive, 
through  a  very  pleasant  country,  on  to  Ledbury, 
crossing  the  Malvern  range  of  hills  at  a  southern 
point.  Of  Ledbury  I  only  now  have  remembrance 
of  a  long  street  graced  by  a  picturesque  and  ancient 
half-timbered  market-hall  supported  on  a  series  of 
great  oak  posts.  But  for  this  interesting  specimen 
of  old-time  architecture  I  fear  I  should  have  passed 
Ledbury  unheeded  by ;  without  it,  it  would  be 
characterless.  We  now  struck  upon  a  country  of 
green  woods  and  high  hedges,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  black-and-white  half-timber  houses 
through  the  woods  and  peeps  of  distant  blue  hills 
beyond.  Then  as  we  motored  on,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  peace  and  pleasantness,  there  came  a 
growl  of  thunder,  a  sudden  burst  of  warm  wind 
followed  by  large,  ominous  drops  of  rain,  and  we  just 
managed  to  drive  under  the  partial  shelter  of  a  big 
wind-blown  thorn  tree  as  the  rain  came  down  in 
earnest.  The  thorn  tree  was  not  the  best  of  pro- 
tection, but,  according  to  country  tradition,  it  was 
a  safe  one ;  for  there  is  a  saying  in  the  West  of 
England  that  "  A  yew  and  a  thorn  are  never  struck 
by  lightning" — possibly  because  they  never  grow 
very  tall.  There  is  an  old  rhyme  that  I  remember 
learning  as  a  boy,  which  runs  : 
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Beware  of  an  oak, 

It  draws  the  stroke  ; 

Avoid  an  ash, 

It  courts  the  flash  ; 

Creep  under  a  thorn, 

And  you're  safe  from  harm. 

I  wonder  why  an  elm  was  not  included  in  the  list 
as  dangerous  to  shelter  under  in  a  thunder-storm, 
for  in  my  time  I  have  seen  several  elms  that  have 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Indeed,  in  one  part  of 
the  country  I  was  told  that  a  certain  elm-bordered 
road  had  earned  the  title  of  "  Lightning  Lane,"  owing 
to  the  number  of  trees  that,  from  time  to  time,  had 
been  struck  in  it.  Strangely  enough,  some  parts  of 
England  appear  to  be  specially  favoured  by  thunder- 
storms, whilst  in  others  they  are  a  rarity.  I  re- 
member talking  on  the  subject  to  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  at  Everley,  that  stands  high  up  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  exposed  to  all  weathers  and  all  the  winds  that 
blow.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon  looked  suspiciously  like  a  thunder-storm 
brewing,  but  the  landlord  said  he  knew  the  local 
weather.  "  We  very  seldom  have  a  thunder-storm 
up  here,"  he  said,  "though  they  are  fairly  frequent 
in  the  lower  country  around.  My  idea  is  that 
thunder-storms  follow  the  water  and  the  valleys  ; 
anyhow,  we  don't  often  have  one.  Not  more  than 
once  a  year  at  the  outside,  I  should  say,  and  then 
they're  not  bad  ones."  It  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  actually  see  a  tree  or  a  house  struck  by  lightning ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  witnessed  the  chimney  of  a 
house  so  struck  and  partially  thrown  down  during 
a  severe  storm,  and  my  preconceived  ideas  of  a 
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lightning-stroke,  gathered  from  pictures,  were  entirely 
altered.      I  was  sheltering  not  fifty  yards  away  from 
the  building  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  was 
looking  at  it  without  the  slightest  idea  of  anything 
happening,  when  I  saw  what  appeared  like  a  ball 
of  fire  suddenly  drop  straight  down  from  the  black 
clouds   above ;  at  the  same  time  there  occurred  a 
deafening  clash,  not  like  the  ordinary  clap  of  thunder, 
but  more  like  the  sharp  report  of  a  cannon,  accom- 
panied  by  a   rattling  resembling  the  smashing  of 
glass.     For  a  moment  the  ball  of  fire  appeared  to 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  then  it  burst  into 
a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  and  I  saw  no    more. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  was  talking  upon  the  matter 
to  a  man  who  was  fixing  a  lightning-conductor  to 
my  house,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  witnessed  a 
tall  chimney  struck  upon  which  he  had  only  just 
finished  work,  and  his  description  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge tallied  exactly  with  what    I    had  observed. 
"  It  was  just   like  a  ball  of  fire   darting   suddenly 
down  from  the  clouds,"  he  said,  "  and  it  exploded 
on  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  a  shower  of  stars  like 
fireworks.     No  damage  was  done  to  the  chimney, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conductor  I  had  just 
fixed   I  expect  it  would  have  been  knocked  down." 
The  chimney  I  saw  struck  was  not  provided  with  a 
conductor,  and  portions  of  it  were  thrown  down  on 
to  the  road  below  ;  and  though  that  was  the  only 
damage  done  to  the  building,  within,  all  the  rooms 
smelt  strongly  of  sulphur  and   soot.      It  would   be 
interesting  if  one  could  procure  a  photograph  of 
such  an  occurrence,  and  so  obtain  beyond  dispute 
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the  actual  form  that  lightning  takes  when  striking 
a  building  or  coming  directly  to  earth.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  differs  from  a  mere  electric  discharge 
from  cloud  to  cloud. 

The  storm  over,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Hereford,  only  to  find  that  a  few  miles  farther  on 
the  roads  were  dry  and  dusty,  and  the  sun  shining 
warmly  down  from  above,  though  a  fitful  wind  was 
blowing — so  local  at  times  are  thunder-showers. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

At  the  "Green  Dragon" — Motor-haste  -versus  "post-haste" — The 
winding  Wye — The  art  of  begging — An  anglers'  inn — The 
sound  of  falling  water — Builth — An  evening  drive — The 
glamour  of  mystery — Changed  views  of  scenery — Fish  versus 
snake  stories  —  Llanwrtyd  Wells — Mountain  air  and  healing 
waters. 

AT  Hereford  we  pulled  up  at  the  "  Green  Dragon," 
of  ancient  coaching  fame,  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
then  once  more  resumed  our  pleasant  way.  At  first 
we  had  a  level  stretch  of  country  of  no  particular 
interest ;  but  the  scenery  soon  began  to  pluck  up 
spirit,  and  improved  with  every  mile  we  progressed. 
Presently  a  long  range  of  wooded  hills  rose  up  ahead, 
over  which  our  road  took  us  with  a  stiff  climb. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  miniature  pass,  the  land  in 
front  seemed  suddenly  to  drop  down,  and  looking 
forward  we  had  a  glorious  and  wide  prospect  stretch- 
ing away  to  a  far  horizon  of  uneven  hills,  with  peeps 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  rising  boldly  beyond,  and 
showing  faintly  blue  against  the  bluer  sky.  This 
delectable  vision  of  hills  and  mountains  caused  a 
longing  within  us  to  get  amongst  them  without  loss 
of  time.  So  we  hurried  along  the  deserted  road  to 
the  fast  throbbing  of  our  engines  :  it  was  as  though, 
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like  a  thing  of  life,  the  motor,  responsive  to  our 
feelings,  was  doing  its  very  best  to  aid  our  wishes. 
For  a  time  the  fascination  of  speed  got  hold  of  us.  We 
delighted  in  the  swift  movement  through  the  air — 
the  bounding,  as  it  were,  through  space.  The  scenery 
was  far  too  beautiful  to  be  rushed  through  in  this 
manner  ;  it  was  a  sin  to  do  so,  but  all  men  have  their 
weak  moments.  The  lovely  land  of  wild  Wales  was 
ahead  urging  us  onward  ;  that  night  we  would  sleep 
within  its  borders,  and  waken  up  in  the  morning 
amongst  its  hills.  Moreover,  the  pace  was  exhilarat- 
ing— to-morrow  we  would  loiter.  We  could  safely 
make  this  stipulation,  for  "to-morrow  never  comes, 
for  when  it  comes  it  always  is  to-morrow ! " 

We  rejoiced  in  our  temporary  triumph  over  space 
and  steepness,  in  the  ever-rapid  unfolding  of  the 
country,  in  the  dash  uphill,  in  the  constant  and 
sudden  changes  of  scenery  like  those  of  a  theatre. 
It  was  as  though  we  were  passing  through  some 
vast  picture-gallery — only  the  pictures  were  realities. 
For  the  nonce  we  were  content  to  take  a  broad, 
general  view  of  scenery,  to  the  neglect  of  details. 
The  eye  had  not  time  to  grasp  everything,  as  when 
travelling  fast  you  only  obtain  impressions — delightful 
ones  it  may  be,  but  still  impressions  merely.  Then  it 
is  that  the  distance  monopolises  attention — a  dis- 
tance that  is  quickly  conquered,  only  to  reveal  fresh 
distances  to  conquer,  and  all  by  the  magic  of  the 
piston-stroke,  which  till  the  other  day  was  confined 
to  the  steam-engine.  Still  we  retained  one  or  two 
charming,  if  fleeting,  memories  of  half-timbered 
cottages,  of  sleepy  farmsteads,  and  old  homes 
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shadowed  in  the  trees,  telling  of  a  mellow  civilisa- 
tion that  had  taken  centuries  in  the  making.  The 
country  looked  both  picturesque  and  prosperous, 
like  an  artist's  dreamland  wherein  only  the  poetry 
of  the  world  is  revealed  on  canvas. 

Now  that,  by  grace  of  the  motor  car,  we  are 
beginning  to  use  the  roads  again  for  long-distance 
and  speedy  travel,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
narrowness  and  crookedness  of  many  of  the  old 
highways.  That  day  this  fact  was  specially  brought 
to  our  mind,  for  we  noticed  how  the  roads  curved  in 
and  out  in  quite  a  needless  manner,  besides  often 
ascending  hills  merely  to  descend  them  again,  when 
a  more  level  and  a  shorter  route  could  have  been 
found.  Manifestly  our  pre-railway  forefathers  were 
content  to  "  make  haste  slowly  " — even  "  post-haste." 
The  twisty  old  roads  were  good  enough  for  an  age 
when  hurry,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  was  an  un- 
known quantity,  and  Time  was  the  slave,  not  the 
master,  of  man ;  consequently  the  world  seemed  a 
vastly  larger  place  to  live  in  than  it  does  now,  when 
steam,  petrol,  and  electricity  have  annihilated  space. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Land's  End  had  a 
lonely,  far-off  sound,  and  a  halo  of  romance  hung  over 
what  is  now  a  tourist-  and  tripper-frequented  spot. 

But  to  return  to  the  simple  record  of  our  journey. 
To  our  left  we  had  the  winding  Wye  for  company — 
now  near,  now  afar,  but  generally  in  view — meander- 
ing like  a  silver  ribbon  through  the  glad  and  green 
landscape,  brightening  up  the  prospect  by  its  long, 
curving  lines  of  silvery  light,  till  lost  to  view  in  the 
confusion  of  dusky  woods  and  dreamy  hills  that 
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bound  the  distance.  At  Whitney  we  crossed  the 
shimmering  river  by  a  creaky  old  wooden  bridge — a 
picturesque  structure,  but  to  our  eye  looking  hardly 
strong  enough  to  take  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  road. 
We  had  a  trifling  toll  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  some  time  to  wait  for  change  ; 
for  we  were  in  a  lazy  land,  where  nothing  but  the 
river  seemed  to  hurry. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Whitney  we  pulled  up  on 
the  top  of  a  rise  to  admire  the  view  below  and 
around,  of  river,  wood,  and  moorland.  Where  we 
stopped  was  a  fountain  of  water  which  flowed  from 
the  hillside,  cool,  sparkling,  and  as  clear  as  crystal, 
which  was  collected  in  a  hollowed-out  stone.  Close 
at  hand  was  a  little  rustic  inn  called  "  The  Well,"  if 
my  memory  be  correct.  Presently  a  dusty  tramp 
came  along  and  took  a  deep  draught  of  the  water, 
making  a  cup  of  his  two  hands  ;  then,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, he  turned  to  us  and  recommended  the  water 
as  being  the  very  best  he  had  ever  tasted.  We  had 
quite  expected  that  he  would  come  to  us  to  beg  the 
price  of  a  glass  of  ale  "  to  drink  our  very  good 
healths,"  according  to  the  custom  of  his  tribe, 
especially  in  view  of  the  inn  so  conveniently  and 
noticeably  at  hand.  To  our  further  astonishment, 
the  man  proceeded  slowly  on  his  way  without  even 
asking  if  we  had  "such  a  thing  as  a  match  about 
us  "  as  an  excuse  for  begging  ;  for  the  experienced 
tramp  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  opening  up  a 
conversation.  As  a  rule,  he  never  begs  directly  ;  he 
is  too  great  an  artist  in  his  way  for  that.  Besides, 
open  begging  is  a  misdemeanour,  but  there  is  no  sin 
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in  remarking  that  "it  be  thirsty  weather,"  or  asking 
for  "a  match  to  light  my  pipe,"  or  querying  in  a 
wearied  voice  "  how  far  it  be  to  the  next  town  ;  I  be 

that  tired  ;  I've  tramped  all  the  way  from this 

very  morning,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  not  a  bit 
of  food  has  passed  my  mouth,"  etc.,  in  superabund- 
ance. But  this  tramp  did  none  of  these  things  ;  and 
he  drank  cold  water,  and  praised  it !  Again,  we 
thought,  we  have  come  upon  that  rara  avis,  an 
honest  tramp  in  search  of  work,  and  we  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Thereupon  we  called  the  man  back  and 
gave  him  a  sixpence,  which  he  took  with  thanks, 
quietly  pocketing  it  and  remarking  that  he  hoped  he 
would  find  some  work  soon.  Then  he  gave  us  a 
curious  look,  and  in  a  low,  half-confidential  tone  of 
voice  added  :  "  But  I  bain't  in  no  special  hurry." 
His  frankness  quite  took  me  aback,  and  he  noticed 
it ;  but  he  merely  smiled,  and  once  more  proceeded 
on  his  way.  Well,  you  meet  all  sorts  of  characters 
on  the  road.  I  verily  believe  that  tramp  made  a 
pretence  of  drinking  that  water,  and  purposely  put 
on  a  look  and  a  gait  of  weariness,  as  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  our  sympathy  and  our  pocket  than  mere 
straightforward  begging.  And  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it  he  did  walk  very  slowly  away,  though  he 
came  back  quite  quickly  at  our  call.  There  is  an 
art  in  all  things,  and  there  is  an  art  in  begging. 
Ars  est  celare  artem. 

Hay,  with  its  ruined  castle,  did  not  detain  us  ;  we 
had  seen  both  before,  and,  truth  to  confess,  we  felt 
no  great  longing  to  see  them  then.  There  are  some 
places  you  can  visit  again  and  again  with  renewed 
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pleasure,  and  there  are  others  that  do  not  appeal 
to  you  in  the  same  way,  though  both  are  equally 
attractive  to  the  many.  Such  sentiments  are  too 
subtile  to  be  denned,  but  the  fact  remains.  Nor  can 
I  take  delight  in  scenery  merely  because  the  general 
tourist  has  set  his  approval  on  it.  From  Hay  to 
Builth  we  still  continued  along  and  up  the  lovely 
Wye  valley.  As  far  as  Glasbury — with  its  ancient 
"  Three  Cocks  "  inn,  where  generations  of  anglers 
have  made  their  quarters  and  have  yarned  and 
feasted,  when  not  fishing  the  river — the  scenery  was 
comparatively  tame,  but  beyond  Glasbury  it  made 
amends,  and  thence  on  to  Builth  the  country  was  as 
beautiful  as  sunlit  hill,  gleaming,  gliding  river,  and 
waving  woods  could  make  it. 

The  whole  of  the  way  we  had  on  our  right  the 
river,  tumbling  and  splashing  along,  mingling  its 
wild  music  with  that  of  the  melodious  sur — sur— 
surring  of  the  wind-rustled  foliage — sounds  "that 
have  the  power  to  quiet  the  restless  pulse  of  care." 
The  air  came  to  us  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
woods  and  the  freshness  of  the  hills  ;  for  the  scent 
of  the  mountain  air  is  unmistakable,  and  it  greets 
the  true  mountain-lover  whilst  he  is  still  a  long  way 
off.  At  a  shady  dip  on  the  road,  close  by  a  spot 
where  a  fern  -  clad  stream  wandered  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  river,  we  stopped  awhile  to  make 
a  sketch  and  to  photograph,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  benighted  ;  for  the  west  was  already  growing 
golden,  and  there  were  still  many  miles  between  us 
and  our  hoped-for  destination.  But  what  mattered 
it  if  we  were  belated?  Indeed,  I  almost  think  that 
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we  desired  to  be,  for  there  are  few  more  enjoyable 
experiences  in  the  world  than  to  drive  through  a 
beautiful  country  on  a  summer  night ;  even  the 
city-loving  Charles  Lamb  acknowledged  this.  The 
only  fly  in  our  ointment  was  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  inn  at  Llanwrtyd  Wells  would  be  full 
(as  we  were  not  prepared  to  camp  out),  but  we 
determined  to  risk  this — a  little  uncertainty,  with 
the  possibility  of  mild  adventure,  after  all  is  the 
salt  that  lends  zest  to  a  tour.  If  things  in  this 
world  went  ever  smooth  and  sure,  I  venture  to 
assert  it  would  be  a  monotonously  uninteresting 
one,  and  that  life  in  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
living  —  besides,  what  would  become  of  the 
novelist ! 

The  sound  of  a  mountain  river  tumbling,  splash- 
ing, and  gurgling  over  its  rocky  bed,  a  stream 
at  play,  is  near  akin  at  times  to  the  merry 
laughter  of  children — indeed  it  is  a  very  close 
approach  to  it.  As  it  chatters  and  sings  its  way 
to  the  sea  it  seems  to  bear  a  message  from  the 
mountains,  but  what  that  message  is  who  can  say  ? 
Here  it  chatters  and  there  it  sings,  and  its  song  is 
a  purely  joyous  one  ;  there  is  no  note  or  suspicion  of 
sadness  about  it,  like  there  is  in  the  surging  of  the 
sea,  which  strikes  many  people  as  simply  melan- 
choly. No  word  yet  invented  can  convey  to  the 
mind  the  liquid  sound  of  a  mountain  river  gurgling 
over  its  boulder-strewn  bed,  as  Eliza  Cook  sang  to 
a  friend  of  the  Derbyshire  Dove  : 

Do  you  remember  how  we  sat,  and  tried  to  find  a  word 
That  would  express  the  plashing  gush  of  water  that  we  heard. 
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Perhaps,  on  my  part,  past  associations  have  much 
to  do  with  my  love  of  the  wild  melody  of  a  tum- 
bling river,  for  the  very  thought  of  the  sound  brings 
beautiful  scenery  and  delightful  memories  to  mind — 
visions  of  cloud  -  capped  peaks,  of  misty  hills,  of 
green  and  wooded  banks,  of  rounded  boulders 
between  and  over  which  the  waters  rush,  of  step- 
ping-stones, of  grey  and  old  one-arched  bridges,  of 
ancient  mills  with  their  slow  revolving  wheels,  of 
tweed-clad  anglers  in  search  of  the  speckled  trout, 
and,  not  least,  of  patient  painters  with  their  easels 
and  white  umbrellas,  whose  task  is  surely  the 
pleasantest  one  on  earth  !  Such  is  the  magic  of 
sound ! 

Next  we  came  to  Builth.  Builth  impressed 
us  as  being  a  hard  -  featured,  stone  -  built  town 
set  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery — a  town  of 
which  the  chief  and  one  picturesque  feature  is  its 
many-arched  bridge  that  spans  the  Wye ;  here,  for 
a  space,  wide  and  shallow.  We  were  now  in  a 
stone  country,  and  our  eyes  delighted  to  escape 
for  a  time  from  the  mean  dominion  of  dull  brick. 
It  is  quite  true,  apart  from  the  hue  of  the  material, 
that  you  can  build  almost  as  uglily  with  stone  as 
with  brick,  but  you  cannot  easily  build  so  meanly  ; 
and  meanness  is  worse  to  endure  than  ugliness. 

Wales  is  a  land  of  stone,  and  of  a  stone  good  in 
colour.  The  Welshman  manages  to  build  simply, 
picturesquely,  and  well  his  cottages,  farmhouses, 
bridges  (especially  his  bridges),  and  water  -  mills ; 
indeed  no  one  could  build  them  better,  and  they 
always  please  the  artist's  eye ;  but  in  towns  his 
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modern  houses  are  distressingly  commonplace,  and 
his  chapels  are  everywhere  eyesores  —  in  the 
country,  indeed,  they  are  positive  blots  on  the  fair 
landscape.  His  creed  may  suffice  his  need,  but  the 
Welshman  worships  not  in  beautiful  buildings,  but 
in  those  of  gaunt  ugliness  ;  the  open  country  would 
form  a  fitter  temple,  with  a  boulder  for  a  pulpit, 
only  the  Welsh  weather  does  not  encourage  outdoor 
preaching.  Taffy  is  a  religious-minded  man.  He 
attends  his  particular  chapel  with  commendable 
punctuality  and  frequency  on  Sundays,  when  he 
dons  a  black  coat  that  does  not  suit  him  ;  on  that 
day  he  is  a  solemn  man,  for  he  takes  religion 
seriously,  as  though  it  were  intended  "to  make  his 
pleasures  less,"  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
he  relaxes.  On  the  whole,  I  admire  Taffy  ;  he  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  fellow,  but  I  like  him  best  on  week- 
days. If  going  to  chapel  regularly  on  Sundays 
and  looking  as  solemn  then — if  not  so  artistic — as  a 
medieval  saint  on  stained  glass,  if  wearing  a  black 
coat  and  never  smiling  during  those  special  twenty- 
four  hours,  will  ensure  heaven,  then  I  feel  certain 
(as  certain,  at  least,  as  I  can  feel  of  anything  in  this 
sad  and  sinful  world,  of  which,  however,  I  endeavour 
to  make  the  best)  that  the  large  majority  of  Welsh- 
men will  be  found  in  heaven — and  one  might  be  in 
worse  company. 

At  Builth  we  regretfully  parted  with  the  clear, 
silvery,  and  winding  Wye,  and  leaving  the  high- 
way we  proceeded  along  a  hilly,  narrow  road  that 
led  us  southward  to  Llanwrtyd  Wells.  The  day 
was  growing  old,  but  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  that 
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rose  to  our  left  above  us — bold  in  outline,  but  bare 
and  rugged  as  to  surface  — the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  lingering  still,  glorifying  all  they 
rested  on.  The  crests  of  the  hills  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine showed  almost  orange  against  the  pale  blue 
sky,  as  do  the  mountains  of  a  chromolithograph — 
an  orange  varied  by  cool,  grey,  snake-like  lines  of 
shadows  coming  down  them,  marking  where  in- 
numerable watercourses  found  their  bounding  way, 
carving,  slowly  but  surely,  miniature  valleys  for 
themselves.  The  warm  colouring  of  the  hills  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  cool  blue  shade  of  the 
valley  below  and  the  dark  green  of  the  lowland 
woods,  and  along  this  valley  and  through  these 
woods  we  journeyed  on.  At  one  deep  dip  in  the 
road,  where  the  woods  and  the  hills  seemed  to 
verily  hang  over  us,  we  came  to  a  spot  that  was 
impressive  for  its  simple  beauty.  Here  we  crossed 
a  tumbling  stream  on  an  ancient  one-arched  bridge, 
alongside  of  which  was  a  disused  water-mill.  Bridge, 
overhanging  woods,  ruined  mill,  half-revealed  in  the 
grey- green  gloom,  with  the  heights  above,  their 
summits  crowned  in  golden  glory,  made  a  picture  of 
the  sort  that  David  Cox  loved  to  paint.  As  Scott 
by  his  writings  revealed  the  beauties  of  Scotland, 
so  David  Cox  by  his  paintings  revealed  the  beauties 
of  Wales.  The  love  of  wild  nature,  of  mountains 
and  of  moorlands,  is  but  of  recent  growth  ;  the  pen 
and  the  brush  have  taught  the  present  genera- 
tion to  admire  what  its  forefathers  despised,  if  not 
detested — indeed,  they  termed  mountains  "  horrid  " 
and  "dreadful,"  and  had  the  average  Dutchman's 
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genuine  dislike  of  them.  I  have  even  met  refined 
and  learned  men  of  to-day  who  consider  mountain 
scenery  dismal  and  depressing. 

Of  the  country  we  further  passed  through  that 
day,  beyond  the  crossing  of  a  ford  through  which 
we  splashed  at  the  cost  of  a  good  wetting,  I  have 
now  left  but  a  dim  memory  of  dusky  woods,  of 
gleaming  waters,  and  of  a  confusion  of  hills  along 
the  feet  of  which  our  road  went  with  many  wind- 
ings, climbings,  and  descents.  The  daylight  was 
dying  fast  and  the  landscape  was  assuming  an 
aspect  of  mystery  that  appeals  to  those  of  an 
imaginative  mind.  It  is  this  sense  of  mystery 
gathering  and  deepening  over  hill  and  vale  that 
makes  the  gloaming  so  entrancing. 

To  drive  through  a  romantic  country  in  the  late 
evening  is  to  add  to  its  romance,  for  it  is  the  hour 
that  sets  the  fancy  working :  in  the  gloaming  the 
uncertain  outline  of  rock  and  crag,  melting  away 
into  a  shadowy,  all-prevailing  grey,  is  apt  to  assume 
strange  forms,  out  of  which  one  may  picture  almost 
what  one  will :  under  those  circumstances  the 
scenery  reflects  back  what  the  traveller  desires  it  to 
be,  and  a  moderate  indulgence  of  the  imagination 
is  quite  allowable.  Like  a  written  romance,  things 
appeal  to  us  not  for  their  reality,  but  for  the  poetry 
we  manage  to  create  from  them  ;  so  in  the  dusk 
you  may  drive  through  a  dreamland  till  the  journey 
becomes  a  poem.  Then  you  may  romance  to  your 
heart's  content,  and  even  set  back  the  hand  of  Time 
for  centuries,  if  so  it  please  you.  In  your  eyes 
yonder  rugged  rock  assumes  the  form  of  a  stately 
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medieval  castle,  the  wayside  wood  becomes  a  verit- 
able forest  in  whose  dim  recesses  may  be  concealed 
knight  or  highwayman,  and  the  modest  farmhouse, 
revealed  afar  by  the  light  gleaming  through  its 
ancient  lattice  windows,  can  surely  be  nothing  less 
than  a  moated  grange,  haunted,  if  you  will,  for  you 
can  command  everything  ;  and  so  you  may  drive 
and  romance  on,  heedless  of  all  but  the  impressions 
of  the  hour.  The  world  is  no  longer  a  prosy  one. 
It  is  pleasant  to  wander  thus,  and  to  dream,  for  a 
time  "  the  world  forgetting  and  by  the  world  forgot." 
With  the  sense  of  mystery  comes,  too,  the  feeling  of 
remoteness.  Vague  and  vast  the  landscape  looms — 
a  landscape  that  under  the  tyranny  of  sunshine  might 
be  commonplace  ;  a  vagueness  and  a  vastness  which 
imparts  to  one  a  strange  delusion  of  utter  loneliness, 
heightened  by  the  sounds  of  the  soughing  of  the 
night  wind  amongst  the  trees  and  the  complaining 
of  the  mountain  streams  contending  with  the 
boulders  that  would  obstruct  their  course — sounds 
that  seem  preternaturally  loud  in  the  still  evening 
air  and  under  the  brooding  sky.  The  illusion  of 
remoteness  has  its  charm — you  willingly  forget  that 
the  motor  car  has  made  London  relatively  "  near 
everywhere." 

It  was  late  and  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Llanwrtyd 
Wells,  and  though  it  is  but  a  small  village  we  had 
some  trouble  in  finding  the  hotel,  which  was  hidden 
away  under  the  hills,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  road 
that  appeared  to  lead  right  away  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains.  Our  choice  of  inn  here  was  truly 
limited  ;  for  there  was  only  one,  the  "  Dolecoed." 
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As  we  drove  up  to  it  a  gleam  of  warm  light  thrown 
athwart  the  doorway  from  out  of  the  open  door 
bade  us  a  cheerful  welcome.  The  unaccustomed 
sound  of  the  panting  of  a  motor  car  quickly  brought 
some  one  to  us,  and  we  were  relieved  to  learn  that 
we  could  be  accommodated,  and  the  car ;  for,  truth 
to  tell,  we  were  tired,  dusty,  and  travel-stained,  and 
under  those  circumstances  to  be  seeking  shelter,  far 
from  any  other  town  or  inn,  and  finding  none,  would 
not  have  been  a  pleasant  position.  Even  such  a 
mild  adventure  as  being  miles  from  anywhere,  and 
no  bed  to  be  had  "for  love  or  money,"  with  the 
clouds  above  foreboding  a  thunder-storm,  is  a  good 
deal  more  pleasant  to  read  about  than  to  experience : 
in  truth,  most  adventures  are,  I  think.  The  discom- 
forts, and  sometimes  worse,  of  an  adventure  make 
entertaining  enough  arm-chair  talk,  but  are  by  no 
means  so  entertaining  at  the  time  to  those  per- 
sonally concerned  in  them.  And  I  who  write  this 
have  been  through  some  strange  experiences  and 
adventures,  years  back,  in  the  wilds  of  Western 
America,  wilder  then  than  to-day  ;  and  though  I  am 
now  glad  that  I  have  gone  through  them,  as, 
mellowed  by  time,  they  seem  picturesque  enough, 
if  not  actually  desirable,  and  form  an  excellent 
subject  for  conversation,  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
go  through  them  again. 

Having  gained  the  shelter  of  "mine  inn,"  and 
having  safely  stabled  the  car,  and  having  satisfac- 
torily "refreshed  the  inner  man,"  as  the  country 
reporters  have  it,  I  wandered  into  the  smoke-room 
to  sample  the  chance  company  that  might  be 
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gathered  there,  and  found  a  party  of  four  engrossed 
in  a  friendly  talk  of  fish  and  fishing,  of  rods  and 
flies,  of  streams  and  likely  pools,  of  full  creels  and 
wonderful  catches,  of  different  methods  of  luring  the 
wily  trout,  of  the  virtues  of  the  different  sorts  of 
imitation  flies,  and  of  many  other  things  besides 
pertaining  to  the  gentle  art  of  angling.  There  was 
one  other  guest  there  sitting  alone  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  smoking  a  contemplative  cigar,  and,  as  the 
four  fishermen  seemed  sufficient  company  for  them- 
selves, I  joined  "  the  odd  man  out."  Pie  proved  to 
be  an  American  who  had  only  just  arrived.  In  reply 
to  my  query  as  to  how  he  had  discovered  Llanwrtyd 
Wells,  he  laconically  responded  with  a  smile,  "Ask 
me  another."  As  I  sat  there  enjoying  my  post- 
prandial pipe  I  could  not  help  noticing  how,  as 
the  time  passed  and  the  glasses  on  the  table  were 
replenished,  the  fishermen's  tales  became,  as  I  think 
Andrew  Lang  expresses  it,  "pretty  steep" — so  too 
did  the  American.  "  Wall  now,"  he  exclaimed  to  me, 
after  a  long  listen,  "  I  guess  we're  pretty  tall  in  big 
talk  out  our  way,  and  we're  not  over  particular  to 
a  leetle  artistic  embellishment,  but  after  what  I've 
heard  to-night  here,  I  guess  we're  not  in  it  with  you 
Britishers.  That's  so."  Then  the  fishing  stories 
waxed  "steeper"  still.  "Guess  now,"  said  the 
American  to  me — "guess  now  I've  listened  long 
enough.  Say,  would  there  be  any  harm  if  I  told 
them  a  leetle  story,  just  for  the  credit  of  my 
country?"  Manifestly,  I  thought  to  myself,  here  is 
a  man  of  humour,  and  having  no  desire  to  spoil 
sport,  I  responded  in  the  best  Yankee  I  could 

2  B 
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command,  (<  Guess  not."  Then  he  got  up  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Guess,  gentlemen,  I've  been  greatly 
interested  in  your  fishing  experiences.  Wall,  I 
hope  I'm  not  disturbing  you,  but  I  thought  perhaps, 
by  way  of  variety,  you  might  like  to  hear  a  truthful 
snake  experience  that  happened  to  myself  out  West. 
I  guess  I've  not  told  it  before."  And  the  fishing 
quartette  looked  up  half  puzzled  and  half  amazed, 
and  I  looked  on  wholly  amused.  "  Wall,  gentle- 
men," spoke  out  the  American,  "  where  I  come 
from,  out  West,  we  don't  go  much  on  fishing,  but 
we're  dead  on  snakes  ;  them's  dangerous  things  to 
be  killed.  Now  one  day  I  was  out  with  a  big 
stick,  and  I  saw  a  mighty  long  snake,  and  it  saw  me 
and  made  straight  for  a  hole  in  a  rock.  Now  just 
when  he  had  got  his  head  safely  in  that  there  hole, 
so  as  he  could  not  strike  me  nohow,  I  just  pulled 
him  out  with  his  tail  of  a  sudden,  and  threw  him 
down  and  tried  to  kill  him  with  my  stick  ;  but  he 
were  a  bit  too  quick  for  me,  and  made  for  his  hole 
again.  Wall  now,  the  same  things  happened  again, 
and  neither  I  nor  the  snake  were  getting  the  better 
of  the  other.  Wall  now,  for  the  third  time  that 
snake  made  for  that  there  hole,  and  I  after  him  as 
before,  and  would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen,  wall 
that  there  snake  just  turned  round  and  went  in 
tail  first ! "  Then  the  American  quietly  sat  down 
and  continued  smoking  his  cigar  unconcernedly. 
"Guess,"  whispered  he  to  me,  "  my  snake  story  is  as 
truthful  as  their  fish  stories.  I  tell  you,  sir,  some 
fishermen  will  have  trouble  when  they  go  above  to 
account  for  the  tall  stories  they  have  told  on  earth 
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below."  Well,  anglers'  tales  are  always  taken  at  a 
considerable  discount,  but  one  great  virtue  they 
possess:  they  convey  to  the  mind  delightful  visions  of 
shady  stream,  of  mountain  burn,  of  silvery  lake  and 
secluded  tarn.  Moreover,  they  have  the  true  flavour 
of  the  open  air,  and  bring  the  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness of  wild  nature  before  one,  so  that  the  proverbial 
indulgence  in  exaggeration  may  readily  be  forgiven 
the  angler ;  even  the  golfer  and  the  motorist  sin  in 
a  similar  fashion,  but  they  do  not  sin  so  artistically. 
That  night  we  were  sung  to  sleep  by  the  Irfon 
river  as  it  gently  gurgled  and  splashed  along  its 
rocky  bed  just  below  our  window.  The  sound  of 
its  falling  waters  was  like  a  lullaby — nothing  more 
restful  or  peace-bestowing  could  be  imagined.  And 
as  we  listened  to  the  wordless  song  the  rushing 
waters  sang,  and  tried  to  divine  its  meaning,  we  fell 
asleep.  The  morning  revealed  to  us  a  glorious 
prospect  of  many -tinted  woods,  of  a  gleaming, 
sparkling,  splashing  river  emerging  from  the  green 
and  shady  recesses  of  the  woods,  of  hills  rising 
therefrom  steeply  to  the  sky,  and  of  a  distance  blue 
and  dreamy.  A  joyous  greeting  of  a  new  day  in  an 
unfamiliar  spot !  The  first  impressions  of  a  place 
count  for  much,  and  our  first  impressions  of  Llan- 
wrtyd  Wells  were  distinctly  favourable.  Not  only 
was  the  scene  before  us  beautiful,  but  its  beauty 
had  the  quality  that  all  true  beauty  has,  of  growing 
upon  one  gradually  and  positively.  It  even  seemed 
to  smile  a  welcome  at  us,  for  scenery  has  its  expres- 
sions as  well  as  the  human  face,  and  it  has  a  subtile 
though  possibly  unimagined  influence  over  the 
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mind.  A  gentle  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  west. 
Direct  from  off  the  mountains  and  the  moors  it  came, 
laden  with  the  scent  of  the  hills  and  the  gathered 
odours  of  bracken,  of  heather,  and  of  pine  woods. 
Each  waft  of  wind  brought  the  fresh  fragrance  of 
the  morning  with  it.  To  inhale  that  air  was  in  itself 
a  joy — so  pure,  so  light,  so  balmy,  yet  so  bracing 
was  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  tonic  in  the  air  shortly 
after  the  sun  has  risen,  that  only  lasts  for  an  hour 
or  so  :  a  tonic  that  invigorates  both  body  and  mind 
and  wipes  the  cobwebs  from  the  brain,  and  there  is 
gladness  in  it.  The  world  exults  in  the  new-born 
light. 

It  was  a  fair  landscape  that  we  looked  upon, 
and  the  senses  of  sight,  of  sound,  and  of  smell  were 
all  gratified.  To  the  musical  murmuring  of  the 
river  and  to  the  faint  rustling  of  the  leaves  were 
added  the  songs  of  recently  awakened  birds — and 
the  first  song  of  birds  is  always  their  best.  Like 
the  famous  Samuel  Pepys,  of  diary  renown,  we 
were  "  up  betimes."  That  worthy  traveller  knew  the 
reward  of  early  rising ;  so  do  we,  though  we  do  not 
always  practise  it!  Truly  "the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm  ";  but  how  about  the  poor  worm  that  rises 
early  too,  does  he  receive  his  just  reward  ?  Being 
up,  we  took  a  pre-breakfast  stroll  in  the  tree-shaded 
grounds  that  adjoin  the  hotel,  in  which  grounds  the 
famous  sulphur  spring  is  situated — the  local  Welsh 
people  call  it  in  their  tongue,  I  am  told,  "  the  stink- 
ing well  "  :  not  a  romantic  term,  but  when  you  are 
at  the  spring  you  can  understand  why  they  call  'it 
so — and  the  waters  taste  worse  than  they  smell. 
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We  were  informed  that  these  waters  were  a  certain 
cure  for  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  many  wonderful 
cures  of  these  complaints  were  related  to  us ; 
but  at  every  spa  one  hears  of  such  wonderful  cures, 
so  I  was  perhaps  not  as  greatly  impressed  as  I 
should  have  been.  At  any  rate,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  if  nastiness  of  flavour  is  a  test  of  efficiency,  the 
sulphur  spring  at  Llanwrtyd  Wells  should  be  most 
efficacious.  Some  men  might  even  prefer  the  gout 
or  the  rheumatism  to  drinking  the  waters  ;  like  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  who,  when  some  one  sent  him  a 
sample  of  port  which  he  could  drink  without  the 
danger  of  suffering  afterwards  from  gout,  replied 
that  he  preferred  the  gout ! 

Early  though  it  was,  we  found  a  few  enthusiastic 
invalids  at  the  spring,  drinking,  or  rather  sipping, 
the  waters  with  what  relish  they  could.  One  man  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  made  him  feel  rather  sick,  but 
he  hoped  that  they  were  doing  him  good.  There  is 
nothing  like  hope  in  the  world.  As  he  had  been 
taking  them  for  some  time  with  "  hope  deferred," 
we  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  should  bathe  in  them 
instead  of  drinking  them,  as  being  a  less  disagree- 
able proceeding.  After  pondering  the  matter  over 
for  some  time,  it  appeared  to  dawn  upon  him  that  it 
was  rather  a  bright  idea.  "  I  can't  stand  drinking 
much  more  of  the  stuff,"  he  exclaimed;  "I'll  try 
your  suggestion  and  take  it  externally."  Still, 
some  people  swear  by  the  Llanwrtyd  sulphur 
spring,  and  according  to  a  local  guide-book  the  late 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says :  "  No  one  who  has  not 
tried  these  waters  of  Llanwrtyd  can  estimate  their 
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effect.  Gout,  rheumatism,  and  eczema  fly  from 
them  as  ghosts  at  cock-crow."  And  does  not  this 
same  book  give  a  long  and  learned  analysis  of  the 
spring,  with  all  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
sulphates,  carbonates,  oxides,  and  nitrates  it  con- 
tains :  quite  a  formidable  list  that  looks  convincing, 
but  not  being  a  chemist  I  am  ignorant  of  what  it  all 
means — but  I  do  not  wonder,  with  such  a  mixture 
of  things  in  it,  that  the  water  tastes  peculiar.  To 
considerably  alter  an  old  saying,  the  drinking  of  the 
sulphur  spring  may  be  a  case  of,  "  When  the 
Devil  was  ill,  the  Devil  the  waters  would  take ;  but 
when  he  got  well,  the  devil  a  drop  for  him."  Some 
day,  should  I  be  really  ill,  which  the  Fates  forbid !  I 
may  be  glad  to  come  to  Llanwrtyd  Wells  and  drink 
of  its  waters  and  be  healed. 


CHAPTER    XX 

A  pedestrians'  paradise — The  silence  of  the  moors — The  effect  of 
weather  on  scenery — A  useful  boulder — The  Irfon  valley — Five 
miles  of  beauty — A  flooded  ford — A  wild  spot — "  The  Wolf's 
Leap  " — An  amusing  incident — Mountain  solitude. 

DAYLIGHT  and  the  manageress  revealed  the  fact 
that  our  hotel  was  formerly  a  manor-house,  con- 
siderably altered,  of  course,  and  enlarged  to  suit  its 
present  use.  One  interesting  evidence  of  this  is 
the  ancient  dog-gate,  still  in  its  original  position 
half-way  up  the  hall  staircase.  We  were  told  that 
in  the  old  days  one  of  the  rooms  was  haunted,  and 
that  the  ghost  was  then  much  in  evidence — indeed, 
he  was  such  an  alarming  nuisance  that  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  occupy  that  special  chamber,  or,  if  any 
one  did,  they  never  repeated  the  experiment ;  for 
he  used  to  walk  out  of  a  cupboard  conveniently 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  and  make 
himself  so  generally  disagreeable  to  whoever  slept 
there,  or  tried  to  sleep  there,  that  they  were  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  it.  Somehow,  during  this 
journey,  travel  where  we  would,  we  could  never  get 
free,  not  even  for  a  single  day,  from  a  tale  of 
ghosts :  I  never  came  upon  so  many  haunted 
chambers  in  the  same  space  of  time  before.  They 
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had  become  so  commonplace  that  we  lost  all  interest 
in  them.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the 
ghost  had  taken  his  departure,  quietly  and  without 
any  fuss,  shortly  after  the  ancient  manor-house  had 
become  a  modern  hotel.  Possibly  he  was  disgusted 
at  the  change,  and  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
stay  on  any  longer  there  :  so  much  strange  and  ever- 
changing  company  may  have  got  on  his  nerves, 
which  is  a  pity.  So  here  was  a  clear  case,  not  of  a 
ghost  driving  away  people  from  a  house,  as  he  or 
she  or  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  do,  but  of 
people  driving  an  old  and  well-established  ghost, 
settled  moreover  in  his  ways,  from  his  favourite 
haunt.  It  is  something  to  score  over  a  ghost ! 

Llanwrtyd  Wells  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  the 
pedestrian,  but  the  roads  around  are  generally 
rough  and  narrow,  and  not  well  adapted  for  driving 
excursions  ;  they  promise  fairly  enough  at  the  start, 
but  have  a  bad  habit  of  gradually  growing  narrower 
and  rougher,  and  eventually  becoming  mere  stony 
tracks  amongst  the  hills,  or  even,  by  degrees, 
losing  themselves  altogether  on  the  grassy  uplands. 
But  to  him  who  goes  afoot,  and  who  enjoys  a  wild 
ramble  and  scramble  and  the  solitude  of  vast 
spaces,  the  freedom  of  the  open  moors  and  hills 
about  Llanwrtyd  Wells  will  strongly  appeal.  If 
you  look  at  a  good  map  of  the  district  you  will  see, 
to  the  west  of  the  village,  a  large  tract  of  country, 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  more  square  miles,  left 
almost  blank — indeed,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  vacant 
spot  on  the  map  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  a  wild 
land,  given  over  wholly  to  sheep  and  shepherds — 
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a  land  over  which  the  stoutest  walker  may  tramp 
the  long  summer's  day  and  possibly  not  see  a 
single  human  soul,  or  if  by  chance  he  should 
discover  one  he  will  surely  smack  of  the  soil  and 
of  primitive  man,  and  if  he  speaks  it  will  be  in  a 
strange-sounding 

tongue 

That  was  quite  a  fine  old  language 
When  all  the  rest  were  young. 

This  great  stretch  of  wild,  hilly,  and  open 
country  comes  to  the  traveller  fresh  from  the 
thronged  and  noisy  city  with  a  sense  of  deep 
refreshment  and  a  sentiment  of  utter  peace. 
There  is  a  loneliness  of  the  hills ;  but  it  is  a 
friendly  loneliness  that  is  not  depressing,  and 
wholly  differs  from  the  loneliness  of  a  stranger  in 
a  crowded  street.  Amongst  these  wilds  the  pedes- 
trian may  wander  over  hill  and  dale,  free  as  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  them.  As  he  climbs  above 
the  village  his  horizon  opens  out,  the  moors  spread 
before  him,  bare,  green,  and  boulder-strewn,  here 
and  there  made  tuneful  by  tiny  streams  that  babble 
their  way  down  into  the  valley,  and  here  and  there 
enlivened  by  the  gleam  of  some  still,  reed -grown 
pool ;  the  babbling  of  the  streams,  with  perchance 
the  bleat  of  wandering  sheep,  are  the  only  sounds 
that  disturb  the  ancient  silence  and  cheerful  solitude 
of  moorland  and  mountain.  It  is  a  land  of  vast 
prospects,  over  which  the  eye  can  range  in  un- 
accustomed freedom.  The  long,  undulating  line  of 
moorlands  and  of  far-away  mountains  rises  and  falls, 
ridge  beyond  ridge,  till  in  the  remote  distance  the 
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vision  loses  itself  in  an  infinity  of  blue,  where  the 
earth  seems  to  melt  into  the  sky. 

The  one  thing  the  landscape  lacks  is  a  presiding 
peak  to  give  it  a  touch  of  special  character  ;  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  such  a  peak  would  destroy  the 
charm  of  the  restful  solitude — it  would  throw  out  an 
irresistible  challenge  to  the  climber,  it  would  suggest 
a  something  to  "be  done";  besides,  it  would  prob- 
ably attract  into  this  wilderness  of  beauty  the  pro- 
fessional excursionist,  and  Llanwrtyd  Wells  might 
become  another  Capel-Curig  with  the  tripper  in 
possession. 

The  weather  was  not  wholly  kind  to  us  during 
our  stay  at  Llanwrtyd.  If  the  Welsh  climate  has  a 
failing,  it  is  not  that  of  dryness — indeed,  from  the 
sample  we  had  of  it,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Birmingham  had  come  to  Wales  for  its  water- 
supply,  and  that  London  was  thinking  of  doing 
the  same.  But  the  very  moisture  of  the  climate 
makes  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  ;  it  brings  out  the 
colour  of  everything,  besides  keeping  its  rivers  full 
and  flowing,  just  as  a  pebble,  when  wet,  shows  a 
multitude  of  tints  that  when  dry  are  not  to  be  seen. 
But  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  Welsh  climate  ;  I 
would  not  have  it  other  than  it  is  ;  and  when  you 
do  get  a  really  fine  day  in  Wales,  you  feel  that  it  is 
well  worth  the  foul  ones  you  have  to  pay  for  so 
perfect  a  result.  At  least  so  we  thought  when  we 
woke  up  one  sunshiny  morning,  with  a  deep  blue 
sky  above  flecked  only  by  the  fleeciest  of  summer 
clouds,  and  with  a  soft  breeze  blowing  from  the 
west  that  just  stirred  the  trees  and  made  waves  of 
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the  long  meadow  grasses  in  front  of  our  hotel.  The 
landscape  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  and  to 
be  full  of  glad  life  ;  there  was  movement  all  round  : 
in  the  clouds  above  and  on  the  earth  below,  the 
scene  we  looked  upon  was  exultant  with  vitality. 
It  was  a  day  to  go  somewhere,  and  to  somewhere 
we  determined  to  go.  We  forthwith  made  up  our 
minds  to  explore  the  lovely  Irfon  valley  as  far  as 
the  Wolf's  Leap,  a  desolate  and  bleak  spot  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  lonely  mountains,  yet  only  some 
seven  miles  from  Llanwrtyd,  where  woods  abound 
and  give  the  landscape  a  gentle  aspect.  So  we 
hunted  up  the  ostler,  who  spoke  understandable 
English  with  a  Welsh  accent  (by  the  way,  I 
myself  have  been  once  accused  in  America  of 
speaking  English  with  a  decided  English  accent), 
and  we  consulted  him  about  the  road,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  excursion  by  our  car.  The  road,  we 
learnt,  was  very  fair  as  far  as  Abergwessyn,  a  little 
village  some  five  miles  up  the  valley  ;  but  just 
before  reaching  that  place  the  river  had  to  be 
forded,  and  after  rain  the  river  there  flowed  strong 
and  was  deep.  "  You'll  no  be  going  to-day,  indeed  ? " 
the  ostler  remarked,  questioningly.  "  Why  not  ? " 
we  responded ;  "we  could  not  have  a  better  day, 
surely  ?  "  "  Indeed,"  he  said,  "  it's  fine  enough  now, 
but  I'm  thinking  you'll  no  get  across  the  river  at 
all ;  it'll  be  too  deep  to  ford.  You  see,  it  was  raining 
hard  in  the  night,  and  the  water  rises  fast  after 
heavy  rain  ;  but  I'll  just  see  if  you  can."  Now  his 
last  remark  fairly  puzzled  us.  How  could  any  one 
possibly  see  the  state  of  the  ford  five  hilly  miles 
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away  ?  Then  the  ostler  went  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  opposite  the  hotel,  and  pointing  out  a  big 
boulder  there,  he  said  :  "  You  see  that  stone  is 
covered  ;  now  when  the  water  covers  it,  the  ford 
is  too  deep  to  cross — indeed,  you  must  wait  till  half 
that  stone  is  above  water.  We  always  go  by  that 
stone.  Maybe  by  the  afternoon  you  will  be  able 
to  go,  for  the  river  falls  as  fast  as  it  rises."  "  But," 
we  exclaimed,  "  however  do  the  Abergwessyn 
people  manage,  if  they  want  to  drive  out  of  the 
place,  and  the  river  is  unfordable,  for  you  say 
there  is  no  other  road?"  "Well,"  replied  the 
ostler,  "  they've  just  got  to  wait  till  the  water  goes 
down,  and  in  winter- time  they  may  have  to  wait 
a  day  or  two."  From  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  Abergwessyn  is  not  altogether  a  desirable 
place  of  residence,  and  that  life  there  must  be  led 
on  primitive  lines.  To  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  height  of  a  river  for  your  communication  with 
the  outer  world  is  a  somewhat  inconvenient,  not 
to  say  a  unique,  state  of  affairs.  Abergwessyn 
consists,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  only  of  an  inn, 
a  farmhouse,  a  cottage  or  two,  and  a  large  church  ; 
but  where  the  worshippers  come  from  to  fill  the 
church  we  could  not  imagine,  especially  as  most 
of  the  Welsh  folk  appear  to  go  to  chapel.  But  in 
England  the  same  thing  has  often  struck  us, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  counties, 
where  the  traveller  frequently  conies  upon  mag- 
nificent churches  (veritable  cathedrals  in  miniature) 
set  in  the  midst  of  tiny  villages.  In  one  of  these 
churches,  I  have  been  told,  the  parson  has  preached 
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his  sermon  to  three  old  women  and  an  umbrella  ; 
and  once  the  clerk  formed  the  whole  congregation, 
so  that  the  parson  had  to  commence  the  service 
with  "  Dearly  beloved  brother  "  !  I  can  only  hope 
that  when  any  of  the  Abergwessyn  people  are 
taken  ill  and  have  to  drive  or  ride  to  Llanwrtyd 
for  a  doctor,  that  the  river  will  be  fordable.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  the  Abergwessyn  people  never 
want  a  doctor,  and  that  they  only  die  of  old 
age. 

Llanwrtyd  stands,  as  it  were,  at  "the  Gate  of  the 
Hills,"  for  above  the  village  the  valley  is  narrow,  and 
out  of  it  the  hills  on  either  hand  rise  boldly  and 
abruptly.  About  three  o'clock  the  ostler  came  to 
us  and  said  that  the  river  had  fallen  considerably 
and  that  the  boulder  was  partially  uncovered,  so 
that  he  thought  we  might  venture.  Now  a  Welsh- 
man is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  cautious  of  men,  so  after 
this  expression  of  opinion  we  determined  to  start 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Knowing  how  rough  Welsh  country  roads  can 
be  even  when  described  as  "  very  fair,"  especially 
when  they  lead  nowhere  in  particular,  and  having 
been  told  that  beyond  Abergwessyn  the  road  was 
but  a  stony  track  running  alongside  the  mountain 
slopes,  we  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  hire  a  horse 
and  trap  accustomed  to  the  Welsh  ways  and  used 
to  the  ford.  The  ostler  offered  to  procure  us  a 
suitable  horse  and  trap,  and  to  drive  it  himself.  We 
closed  with  the  offer.  In  due  course  the  trap 
materialised,  and  we  started  forth  on  our  expedition 
armed  with  camera  and  sketch-book.  The  horse 
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was  sure  of  foot  but  slow  of  pace  ;  I  think  if  we 
had  walked  we  should  have  got  to  the  Wolf's  Leap 
first.  "  We  are  not  going  to  a  funeral,"  we  remarked 
to  the  driver ;  but  our  satire  was  lost  upon  him. 
We  further  ventured  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
the  horse  had  an  eye  for  scenery,  and  so  took  his 
time  to  admire  it  on  the  way.  "  Bless  you,  sir," 
responded  the  driver,  "  he  knows  every  inch  of  the 
ground  ;  the  only  scenery  he  cares  for  is  his  stable." 
It  is  no  use  joking  with  a  Welshman — he  has  a 
soul  above  jokes  ;  but  our  ostler  was  a  born  poet, 
and  he  chatted  pleasantly  and  appreciatively  about 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  in  a  way  that  I  have 
never  yet  found  an  English  ostler  to  chat. 

The  five  miles  on  to  Abergwessyn  are  five  miles 
of  beauty  :  all  the  way,  close  to  the  road,  the  Irfon 
falls  and  foams,  or  glides  and  gurgles  along  its 
boulder-strewn  bed,  filling  the  valley  with  its  liquid 
melody.  I  would  that  the  musician  could  capture 
for  us  the  restful,  joyous,  fascinating  song  of  falling 
water!  It  is  a  song  to  refresh  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  weariest  wanderer  ;  it  is  both  soothing 
and  inspiriting,  a  song  that  one  never  tires  of  listening 
to,  though  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  even  less 
changeable  than  they. 

Pleasant  woods  grace  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
either  hand  ;  and  from  these  woods  the  mountains 
climb  directly  upwards,  their  sloping  sides  green  in 
the  slant  of  sunshine  and  a  tender  grey  in  shadow, 
stained  here  and  there  with  the  rich  purple  of  heather 
and  splashed  here  and  there  with  the  glowing  gold  of 
the  ever-blooming  gorse.  Purple  and  gold — could  any 
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colouring  be  more  brilliant  ?     Even  Italy,  that  famed 
land  of  colour,  has  nothing  more  gorgeous  to  show  ! 

Between  the  hills  there  is  just  room  for  the  road 
and  the  river,  with,  ever  and  again,  a  little  space  to 
spare  :  a  space  where  the  grass  is  of  the  greenest, 
where  rare  ferns  and  wild -flowers  flourish,  and 
waving  bracken  finds  a  home.  At  one  spot  the 
hillside  is  broken  by  some  tall  crags,  fine  and 
impressive  in  form ;  milk-white  down  these  rugged 
crags  the  waters  dash  from  the  wild  waste  of 
mountain  solitudes  above,  and  you  can  plainly  hear 
above  the  murmuring  of  the  river  the  swish  and 
crash  of  the  streams  upon  the  rocks  that  break  their 
headlong  plunge  into  the  vale  below.  All  silence 
in  the  world  is  comparative,  for  nowhere  can  one 
find  absolute  silence,  but  that  of  a  lonely  moor  on  a 
windless  day  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  it  in  England  ;  but  in  a  mountain  land, 
where  waters  rush  and  strive,  sound  is  triumphant, 
and  sound  is  company  for  the  solitary  traveller. 

There  was  a  certain  glamour  and  a  mystery 
about  that  valley  that  appealed  to  me ;  but  to  put 
that  glamour  and  mystery  into  words  I  cannot,  any 
more  than  I  could  put  the  wild  melody  of  the  tumbling 
Irfon  into  musical  notes.  The  spirit  of  scenery  is 
subtile  and  elusive ;  try  and  analyse  it  and  you  are 
baffled.  Certain  spots  may  become  to  you  almost  as 
personal  as  human  beings,  and  you  cannot  tell  why  ; 
and  if  you  could,  perchance  their  attraction  would 
be  gone.  The  impressions  that  various  classes  of 
scenery  convey  to  the  beholder  is  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  of  his  powers  of 
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idealising.  Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it  is 
within  him,  for  I  take  it  that  the  charm  of  scenery 
depends  upon  the  emotions  of  the  man  and  the 
moment.  The  poet  and  the  artist  in  rapport  with 
their  surroundings  may  view  a  paradise  where  the 
unsympathetic  traveller  only  notes  hills  and  woods 
and  streams,  beautiful  enough  in  their  way,  but 
to  him  like  a  wax  effigy  without  any  soul  behind 
their  beauty.  The  country  had  no  message  to  give 
Dr.  Johnson;  in  it  he  saw  "only  a  succession  of 
trees  and  green  fields."  Again,  the  charm  of  all 
scenery  lies,  to  me  at  least,  not  so  much  in  what  is 
immediately  around,  which  my  mind  may  grasp,  but 
in  the  beyond — that  magic  beyond  that  holds  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown — that  blue  horizon,  vague 
and  vast,  where  all  things  seem  possible,  and  which 
happily  is  never  reached,  for  it  always  is  the  beyond  ; 
as  fast  as  you  approach  it,  so  fast  it  recedes,  and 
still  leaves  you  to  your  romantic  imaginings.  You 
might  travel  for  all  eternity,  but  your  horizon  would 
evade  you  gloriously.  Then  there  is  the  glamour 
of  the  unseen  :  each  bend  in  the  road  is  pregnant 
with  possibilities  ;  who  can  tell  what  lies  beyond  that 
jutting  crag  and  darksome  wood  ? 

What  especially  delighted  us  about  the  Irfon 
valley  was  its  seclusion,  and  the  happy  absence  of 
the  tourist  and  the  tripper.  We  felt  very  close  to 
unsophisticated  Nature  there  :  in  the  whole  valley 
there  was  no  discordant  note,  no  suggestion  of  show 
scenery  about  it,  nothing  to  be  admired  under  com- 
pulsion— it  was  simply  wildly  beautiful.  Unlike 
many  other  gems  of  lovely  scenery  in  the  fair  land 
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of  Wales,  it  has  not  become  famed  and  vulgarised  : 
even  the  artist  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered 
it,  for  not  one  did  we  see,  yet  the  lonely,  lovely 
valley  abounds  in  pictures  waiting  to  be  painted. 
Possibly  it  was  very  selfish  of  us,  but  we  rejoiced 
to  have  so  much  natural  beauty  all  to  ourselves  : 
such  good-fortune  is  rarely  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
guide-book-led  traveller.  The  sight-seeing  crowd 
has  robbed  the  Rhine  of  half  its  romance  and  all  its 
ancient  restfulness ;  it  has  treated  Switzerland  no 
better,  and  other  places  worse.  It  is  a  positive 
relief  to  get  away  from  the  tourist  who  climbs 
mountain  peaks  by  railways,  to  find  unbeaten  tracks 
and  quiet  country  inns  for  oneself.  Besides,  there 
is  a  certain  Columbus-like  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
making  your  own  discoveries,  having  the  motor  car 
for  your  ship  and  all  Britain  for  your  ocean. 

At  the  ford  we  found  the  river  full,  and  flowing 
strongly  on,  but  we  managed  to  get  over  with  a 
good  wetting  and  much  bumping.  For  one  critical 
moment  the  crossing  became  exciting,  as  the  rough 
bed  of  the  stream  made  travelling  uncertain  ;  for  the 
poor  horse  had  a  struggle  to  progress  at  all,  yet 
to  attempt  to  turn  would  probably  have  proved 
disastrous.  Then  we  pitied  the  Abergwessyn  people. 
However,  we  got  across  safely,  if  not  drily.  We 
were  glad  that  we  had  not  ventured  in  a  motor  car, 
for  to  have  stuck  there  amid-stream  in  it,  with  the 
waters  rushing  past  deep  and  strong,  would  not 
have  been  a  pleasant  experience,  and  to  have  been 
towed  out  by  horses — even  could  we  have  secured 
them  at  the  cost  of  getting  wet  through — would 
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have  been  ignominious.  We  felt  even  gladder  to 
have  left  the  car  behind  when  we  had  a  sample  of 
the  rough  track  that  the  road  degenerated  into 
beyond  Abergwessyn,  for  upon  leaving  that  out-of- 
the-world  village  we  encountered  a  short  but  ex- 
ceedingly steep  hill,  in  gradient  like  the  proverbial 
"  roof  of  a  house,"  only  rather  worse.  Here  the  track 
was  of  simple  bare  rock,  smooth  and  slippery  in 
parts,  with  sharp-edged  rocks  in  others,  the  very 
bones  of  the  earth  protruding.  Then  past  some 
stunted,  wind-tortured" trees  we  emerged  into  a  scene 
of  striking  desolation.  Before  us,  stretching  far  away, 
was  a  vista  of  barren  mountains  scarred  and  rent 
by  the  storms  of  ages  :  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen— 
nothing  but  crags  and  rocks,  and  tumbling,  foaming 
waters.  A  valley  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  down 
which  the  Irfon,  there  a  raging  torrent,  roars  and 
frets  and  fights  its  way  amongst  the  boulders  that 
would  impede  its  impetuous  course.  The  whole 
valley  echoes  with  the  sound  of  the  warring  waters. 
There  Nature  never  rests  :  it  is  the  home  of  clouds 
and  the  birthplace  of  storms. 

At  the  wildest  spot,  if  one  spot  could  be  considered 
wilder  than  another,  is  the  Wolfs  Leap,  where 
tradition  asserts  that  the  last  wolf  in  Wales  was 
killed  whilst  leaping  across  the  rocks,  at  a  deep 
gorge  through  which  the  Irfon  plunges,  white  with 
foam  and  rage — at  least  it  did  when  we  were  there, 
and  the  waters  rushing  down  from  all  the  hills 
around  helped  to  swell  its  fury  and  its  force.  It 
was  a  scene  of  wild  grandeur,  made  more  impressive 
at  the  time  by  a  grey  and  brooding  sky  above  ;  for 
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the  weather  had  suddenly  changed  from  bright 
sunshine  to  cheerless  gloom,  as  the  weather  can 
change  in  Wales,  and  a  fierce  wind  sprung  up  and 
whistled  past  the  crags  and  amongst  the  huge 
rocks  that  lay  in  countless  disorder  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  But  the  weather  suited  well  the  scene — 
better  far  than  the  bright  sunshine — and  we  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise.  Then,  as  I  began  to 
make  a  rough  sketch,  great  drops  of  rain  were 
dashed  into  my  face  and  on  to  my  paper,  the  wind 
howled  louder  than  before,  and  the  roar  of  the 
torrent  seemed  to  grow  disturbingly  distinct :  the 
elements  were  at  strife,  but  in  spite  of  all  I  deter- 
mined to  finish  my  sketch  if  possible — I  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  upon  me,  and  I  wished,  as  far  as 
I  was  able,  to  convey  it  to  paper  whilst  in  the  mood. 
In  order  to  make  my  drawing  I  had  sought  the 
comparative  shelter  of  a  great  uprising  rock,  and 
had  just  got  a  blotted  outline  of  mountain,  crag, 
rock,  and  surging  torrent  on  my  block,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  voice  of  the  ostler  on  the  road  above 
shouting  down  to  me,  "  Indeed,  sir,  we'd  better  hurry 
back  at  once  ;  this  storm  will  make  the  river  rise 
quickly,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  through  if 
we  stop  much  longer.  It's  high  enough  already." 
We  realised  the  wisdom  of  the  ostler,  and  having 
no  desire  to  be  storm-  or  rather  ford-bound  in 
lonely  Abergwessyn,  we  hastily  put  our  incompleted 
sketch  away,  and  without  more  ado  started  on  our 
return  journey. 

We  had  seen  the  Wolf's  Leap  under  the  most 
impressive    and    suitable    conditions ;    our    farewell 
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glance  of  the  spot,  with  the  waters  plunging  through 
the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  and  the  vague  background 
beyond  of  grey  and  gloomy  mountains  wreathed  in 
rain-mists  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
wind  now  blew  furiously,  the  rain  increased,  it  was 
as  though  a  second  deluge  had  begun  ;  but  above  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  amongst  the  crags  and  the 
loud  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  hard  rocks  the 
voice  of  the  sounding  torrent  could  be  heard  as  it 
fought  its  foaming  way  along. 

Reaching  the  ford,  the  river  looked  dark,  threaten- 
ing, and  leaden  of  hue  ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
for  the  hills  around  were  sending  down  their 
contributions  to  swell  its  already  swollen  flood.  Into 
the  rushing,  seething  stream  we  dashed — as  fast  as 
our  sluggish  steed  could  be  made  to  move,  that  is. 
The  water  was  soon  over  our  axles,  and  the  ancient 
trap  jolted  uncomfortably  over  the  rough  river-bed. 
Once  or  twice  we  almost  stopped,  and  those  were 
very  trying  moments,  for  the  trap  began  to  sway 
with  the  force  of  the  current,  but  the  brave  beast 
struggled  on,  urged  by  the  whip  and  some  strange- 
sounding  ejaculations,  that  may  have  been  swearing 
in  Welsh,  for  aught  that  I  could  tell ;  still  I  readily 
forgave  the  swearing,  if  swearing  it  were,  for  we 
got  safely  over,  though  wet  through  with  the  spray 
of  the  water  below  and  the  pitiless  rain  above.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  crossing,  we 
did  not  discover  how  wet  we  were  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

Fords,  ferries,  and  stepping-stones  are  picturesque 
enough  in  poems  and  make  delightful  subjects  for 
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the  artist's  brush  and  pencil,  but  in  reality  they  are 
frequently  inconvenient.  I  well  remember  once 
staying  with  an  artist  at  a  little  inn  by  the  side  of  a 
quiet-flowing  river.  At  this  point  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  ferry  ;  and  the  ferry  consisted  of  an  old 
tub  of  a  boat,  having  a  boy  and  one  oar  to  work  it. 
Combined  with  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  tree 
and  meadow,  this  primitive  ferry  formed  a  very 
picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  my  artist 
friend  made  a  very  effective  painting  from  it — with 
a  little  permissible  idealising.  In  this  tub,  which 
was  both  big  and  safe,  we  frequently  used  to  cross 
the  stream  in  search  of  fresh  subjects  for  the  brush. 
The  boy  got  the  boat  across  by  a  forward  and 
backward  movement  of  the  oar  at  the  stern,  then 
when  we  reached  the  opposite  side  he  would  jump 
out  and  hold  the  crazy  craft  by  a  rope  attached  to 
it.  One  day,  however,  when  returning  from  a 
morning's  sketching,  just  after  I  had  alighted,  the 
boy  by  some  mischance  let  go  the  rope,  and  the 
boat  quietly  drifted  amid-stream,  with  my  artist 
friend  left  alone  on  board.  The  boy  shouted  bewilder- 
ing directions  to  him  from  the  bank  how  to  use  the 
oar  ;  but  my  friend,  with  the  best  endeavours,  merely 
managed  to  keep  turning  the  boat  round  and  round, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  drifted  slowly  but  surely 
down  the  centre  of  the  river.  Then  the  artist 
became  enraged,  and  with  every  turn  of  the  boat 
that  brought  him  face  towards  the  boy,  he  shook 
his  fist  threateningly  at  him,  even  letting  go  of 
the  oar  with  one  hand  for  the  moment  to  do  so, 
and  using  very  bad  language  as  well,  which  together 
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so  frightened  the  boy  that  he  fled  precipitately 
away,  leaving  the  boat  and  its  passenger  to  its  fate. 
For  myself,  I  stood,  helpless  to  aid,  on  the  bank 
watching  the  boat  gradually  disappear  dow^n-stream, 
and  still  turning  round  and  round,  whilst  its  solitary 
occupant  frantically  splashed  the  water  with  the  oar 
in  a  vain  struggle  to  reach  the  shore.  As  a  mere 
onlooker,  the  incident  struck  me  as  so  intensely 
comical  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  outright ;  and 
I  never  laughed  more  heartily,  though  fortunately 
unobserved  by  my  friend  in  misfortune.  It  was 
better  than  any  farce  on  any  stage  that  ever  I  have 
witnessed  :  the  acting  and  the  setting  of  the  scene 
could  not  have  been  improved  upon. 

I  followed  the  boat  down,  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  the  boat  had  a  good 
start,  and  the  bank  was  bad  travelling,  so  that  my 
progress  was  slow.  Eventually  I  found  that  my 
friend  had  somehow  managed  to  land  on  a  mud- 
bank  after  an  uncomfortable  voyage  of  a  mile  or 
more ;  he  was  red  with  exertion  and  with  rage, 
which  I  told  him  was  very  ungrateful,  for  he  might 
have  been  drowned  and  he  was  only  rather  muddy- 
but  some  men  can  never  see  a  joke  !  Moreover,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  was  hungry,  and  he  had 
landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  inn, 
with  no  house  within  view  and  no  chance  of  obtaining 
refreshment  without  a  long  tramp  over  a  rough 
country.  Truly,  as  I  started  by  saying,  fords, 
ferries,  and  stepping-stones  are  picturesque  features 
in  the  country-side,  but  at  times  they  are  incon- 
venient. Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  have  related 
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the  incident  precisely  as  it  occurred,  without  any 
embellishment. 

Such  mountain  solitudes  as  that  of  the  upper 
Irfon  valley  give  a  delightful  feeling  of  refreshment 
to  the  eye  recently  released  from  the  bondage  of 
smoke-stained  bricks  and  mortar  ;  the  unaccustomed 
wildness  of  such  scenes,  the  keenness  of  the  vitalising 
air  after  that  of  the  city,  and  the  unfamiliar  sounds 
of  contending  waters  make  the  townsman  realise 
that  he  is  in  a  new  world — a  country  primeval,  even 
though  it  be  a  bit  of  crowded  Britain.  Of  another 
similar  spot  in  Wales,  an  old-time  traveller  once 
replied  to  the  query  how  far  he  had  been,  "As  far 
as  the  scenery  is  completed."  Well,  there  are  times 
when  I  prefer  my  scenery  in  the  rough  : 

Unfruitful  solitudes  that  seem  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven 

they  may  be,  but  even  in  a  fruitful  garden  a  little 
wilderness  set  apart  from  the  trimness  of  cultivated 
beds  and  smooth  lawns  seldom  fails  to  charm. 
Man,  in  spite  of  generations  of  civilisation,  still 
retains  a  leaven  of  his  primitive  ancestry  within  him, 
and  rejoices  to  behold  Nature  untamed,  and  still 
better  to  feel  that  there  are  spots  where  she  appears 
to  be  untamable. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

Llandrindod  Wells — Mountain  and  moorland  air — Pen-y-Bont — 
Radnor  Forest — A  wild  country — A  youthful  enthusiast — The 
free  and  open  road? — An  antiquary's  story — In  the  West 
Country — Old-crusted  superstitions — A  strange  request. 

WE  left  Llanwrtyd  Wells  by  the  road  we  came,  as 
far  as  Builth  ;  indeed,  that  was  the  only  road  we 
could  take  except  impracticable  mountain  tracks,  un- 
less we  went  south  to  Llandovery  ;  but  we  had  ex- 
plored that  portion  of  Wales  before,  and  we  desired, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  cover  new  ground.  Now  to  the 
north  of  Builth  lay  a  land  unknown  to  us.  "  To  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  or  rather  to  fresh  moors 
and  mountains  new,  we  would  go. 

From  Builth  we  made  our  hilly  way  to  Llan- 
drindod Wells,  and  a  very  pleasant  way  it  was.  We 
were  neither  delighted  nor  disappointed  with  that 
famous  spa,  for  we  knew  what  to  expect,  from  the 
descriptions  of  friends  who  had  been  there.  Many 
people,  to  my  knowledge,  upon  their  first  visit  to 
Llandrindod  suffer  a  disenchantment  upon  arrival ; 
they  seem  to  expect  an  old-fashioned  village  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  romantic  country,  and  they  find 
neither.  What  they  do  discover  is  a  small  town, 
smugly  new,  built  mostly  of  brick — and  to  build  of 
brick  in  Wales,  where  good  stone  abounds,  is  an 
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unpardonable  sin  against  the  picturesque  and  the 
natural  order  of  things — the  houses  and  shops  there 
would  do  credit  to  Clapham  or  Balham,  but  seemed 
to  us  strangely  and  irritatingly  out  of  place  in  the 
heart  of  wild  Radnorshire.  I  do  not  love  surburban 
London  anyhow,  but  to  come  upon  it  second-hand, 
and  in  bits,  right  amongst  the  mountains,  is  a  fatal 
blow  to  all  romance.  Clapham  will  do  very  well 
where  it  is,  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  to  need 
repeating  in  wild  Wales,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world ! 

Llandrindod  Wells  is  not  an  attractive  town, 
however  attractive  its  waters  may  be  for  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  them — and  it  is  a  taste  that  requires 
cultivating.  The  country  around  is  bleak  and 
barren,  but,  I  am  told,  exceedingly  healthy — still,  it  is 
not  lovely.  Llandrindod  is  situated  on  a  vast  upland 
over  which  there  blows  an  air  that  is  light  and 
bracing  and  beyond  suspicion  pure  :  to  breathe  it  is  a 
joy,  is  exhilarating  almost  to  intoxication.  For  the 
air  alone  Llandrindod  is  worth  visiting  :  if  ever  I  go 
to  stay  there  it  will  be  for  nothing  else.  People, 
recommended  by  their  physicians,  go  to  the  spa  to 
drink  the  waters,  and  possibly  they  do  them  no 
harm :  the  air  is  bound  to  do  them  good.  But  the 
waters  get  all  the  credit  for  the  cures,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  shame. 

A  country  doctor  once  told  me  that  his  poor 
labouring  patients  would  not  believe  in  his  medicine 
unless  it  had  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  the  more 
disagreeable  it  was  the  better  they  liked  it,  and  he 
actually  was  obliged,  when  the  drugs  he  administered 
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were  not  nauseous,  to  add  something  to  give  his 
medicine  the  required  repulsive  flavour,  otherwise 
the  country-folk  had  no  faith  in  his  bottles  of 
"  stuff  "-—and  faith  is  a  great  thing  in  effecting  cures. 
The  moral  of  which  is  that  certain  spas  of  nasty- 
tasting  water  may  effect  certain  cures  owing  to  the 
curious  faith  which  many  people  hold,  that  it  follows 
of  necessity  for  a  thing  to  be  remedial  it  must  be 
disagreeable.  I  know  two  men  who  went  to  a 
certain  spa  to  undergo  "the  cure"  for  a  certain 
malady.  One  man  positively  could  not  drink  the 
waters ;  they  so  nauseated  him  that  he  gave  up  the 
attempt,  preferring  the  malady  :  he,  however,  stayed 
on  with  his  friend  (who  was  not  so  squeamish)  to 
keep  him  company.  In  the  end,  they  both  returned 
home  cured.  I  take  it  that  it  was  the  fine  air  of 
the  place,  the  change  of  scene,  the  regular  exercise, 
the  careful  attention  to  diet,  that  effected  the  cure  in 
both  cases  :  he  who  drank  the  evil-tasting  waters 
suffered  no  harm  therefrom,  but  he  who  did  not 
partake  thereof  returned  home  equally  benefited  by 
the  visit  to  that  special  spa. 

Though  we  did  not  sample  the  waters  at  Llan- 
drindod  Wells,  we  could  not  help  sampling  the  air ; 
we  took  in  great  breaths  of  it  with  delight,  and  still 
more  breaths,  deep  and  prolonged.  If  only  it  could 
be  bottled  up  for  future  use  elsewhere,  we  would 
gladly  have  ordered  several  dozen  bottles  !  Birming- 
ham gets  its  water-supply  from  Wales ;  if  only 
London  could  somehow  get  its  air-supply  from  its 
wild  mountains  and  open  moors,  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be ! 
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One  of  the  little-appreciated  delights  of  country 
travel,  especially  when  one  visits  wild  mountain 
districts,  is  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  bracing 
airs.  Modern  writers  are  fond  of  expatiating  upon 
the  beauties  of  scenery,  but  they  seldom  dilate  upon 
the  inspiriting  effects  of  the  tonic  country  air.  Yet 
the  invigorating  breezes  that  greet  one  in  a  mountain 
land  are,  to  me  at  any  rate,  as  enjoyable  as  the 
scenery.  The  eye  of  the  town-dweller  is  truly  re- 
freshed by  wild  prospects,  but  his  lungs  are  perhaps 
even  more  refreshed  by  breathing  the  delightfully 
pure  air  of  such  regions.  It  is  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence when  in  the  country  to  occasionally  shut  one's 
eyes  and  so  to  sample  the  quality  of  the  air  with 
as  much  deliberation  as  though  one  were  sampling 
a  wine  of  rare  vintage.  In  spite  of  their  dull 
monotony,  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  America 
give  the  traveller  thereon  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
owing  to  their  vitalising  air. 

For  some  miles  beyond  Llandrindod  Wells  the 
country  continued  bare,  open,  bracing,  and  un- 
interesting. As  we  drove  northward,  however,  we 
gradually  drove  into  beauty  ;  woods  appeared  again 
with  misty  mountains  beyond  for  a  background,  the 
wild  upland  narrowed,  and  the  hills  closed  upon  us 
as  we  approached  Penybont,  or  Pen-y-Bont,  for 
my  map  spells  it  one  way  and  my  road-book 
another.  I  give  both  renderings,  for  I  know  from 
experience  how  particular  most  Welshmen  are  to 
have  the  names  of  their  places  correctly  spelt — and 
even  pronounced,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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traveller.  Even  Llanwrtyd  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  me  (until  I  learnt  it  was  pronounced  Thlan-urted), 
though  quite  simple  to  say  when  you  know  it.  To 
ask  your  way  in  Wales  from  the  map,  trusting  to 
your  own  pronunciation  of  the  names  thereon,  is 
simply  to  court  disaster. 

At  Penybont,  or  Pen-y-Bont,  we  crossed  the 
fishful  and  murmuring  Ithon  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Irfon  at  Llanwrtyd)  by  a  little  suspension 
bridge,  after  which  our  road  took  us,  with  many  miles 
of  climbing,  right  into  the  heart  of  Radnor  Forest- 
not  a  forest  as  the  dictionary  defines  that  word— 
"  rough,  uncultivated  ground  covered  with  woods  " — 
but  like  the  "Forest  of  Dartmoor" — a  wild,  woodless, 
rocky  district  suitable  for  the  chase,  and  for  little 
else  except  sheep-grazing.  As  our  road  rose  it 
took  us  through  a  vast  tract  of  hills,  rough  and 
treeless  except  for  a  few  stunted,  twisted  thorns 
that  struggled  for  a  bare  existence  in  a  sheltered 
hollow  here  and  there  :  hills  that  were  open,  fence- 
less, and  rugged ;  grand  in  their  bold  outline  of 
broken  curves  from  cloud-swept  summit  to  rock- 
strewn  base,  yet  beautiful  of  colour  owing  to  the 
wealth  of  purple  heather  on  their  craggy  sides. 
I  think  it  was  Ruskin  who  once  remarked  that 
"purple  hills  are  only  to  be  found  in  chromolitho- 
graphs, and  in  the  verses  of  minor  poets  who  know 
not  Nature."  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  the  hills 
before  us  that  day,  with  their  clothing  of  heather,  as 
beheld  under  the  glint  of  the  sun,  were  purely 
purple  in  the  mass,  though  they  were  certainly  not 
the  hills  of  a  chromolithograph  ;  so  now,  Ruskin 
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notwithstanding,  I  feel  I  may  safely  and  correctly 
write  of  "purple"  hills,  and  even  dare  to  paint 
them  so. 

The  scenery  was  wild  to  impressiveness,  yet  the 
sense  of  wildness  was  modified  by  the  rich,  warm, 
comfortable  colouring  that  prevailed.  We  saw  the 
hills  in  their  glory  and  not  in  their  gloom,  and  in 
their  loneliness,  which  was  not  depressing ;  it  was  a 
"  place  to  open  a  man's  soul,"  with  its  wide  prospects 
of  moor  and  mountain  and  visions  of  thin  blue  air. 
Solitude  is  delightful  with  a  sympathetic  friend  by 
your  side — and  a  swift-travelling  car  at  hand  to  bear 
you  quickly  away  before  you  tire  of  it.  A  turn  of  a 
handle,  a  pull  at  a  lever,  and  you  are  soon  again  in 
touch  with  despised  humanity  ;  even  the  hum  of  the 
motor,  though  purely  mechanical,  is  distinctly  com- 
panionable, and  more  than  ever  you  realise  this  when 
motoring  amongst  the  silent  mountains.  That  drive 
through  Radnor  Forest  was  a  revelation  of  wild 
beauty,  of  mountain  solitude,  and  of  mountain  still- 
ness that  was  emphasised  rather  than  disturbed  by 
the  faint  tinkling  of  many  distant,  and  mostly  hidden, 
streams  that  tumbled  down  the  steep  hillsides. 

Radnorshire  is  happily  not  a  show  county  ;  the 
guide-books  trouble  themselves  little  about  it,  but 
its  charms  are  many,  though  the  tourist  and  tripper 
fortunately  appear  not  to  have  discovered  them.  It 
is  a  county  of  mountains  and  moors,  with,  I  take  it, 
a  poor,  unprofitable  soil,  given  over  chiefly  to  sheep- 
farming  and  of  no  other  use  commercially :  it  possesses 
no  minerals,  it  is  unblest  with  coal  deposits,  and  I 
should  imagine,  simply  from  what  we  saw  of  it  and 
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from  the  nature  of  its  hilly  country,  that  it  is  the 
most  scantily  populated  shire  in  England  and  Wales. 
All  the  homes  we  noticed  therein  were  the  homes  of 
the  people,  unpretending  farmhouses  and  cottages 
that  suited  well  the  landscape  ;  churches  apart,  the 
largest  buildings  of  which  I  have  any  recollection 
were  inns,  and  these  were  of  no  great  size  or 
importance.  There  is  an  old  saying  which  runs  as 
follows : — 

There's  neither  park  nor  deer  in  Radnorshire, 
Nor  a  man  worth  five  hundred  a  year, 
Except  Sir  William  of  Abbey  Cwmhir. 

Another  version  has  it  :— 

There's  neither  park  nor  deer, 

Not  even  a  squire 

In  all  Radnorshire, 

Save  the  squire  of  Abbey  Cwmhir. 

Whether  these  sayings  hold  good  of  Radnorshire 
to-day  or  not  I  cannot  say,  nor  when  they  first 
originated  ;  but  from  all  we  observed  they  might 
still  be  true. 

From  our  elevated  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  we  came,  after  a  long  descent,  to  New  Radnor, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  shire.  We  quite  expected 
to  find  it  a  moderate-sized  town,  but  instead  found 
only  a  small  village  :  a  village  clean,  neat,  pictur- 
esque, and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  But 
the  name  Radnor,  or  New  Radnor  (for  the  -local 
inhabitants  simply  call  it  Radnor,  but  on  my  map 
and  in  my  road-book  it  bears  the  prefix  "  New  "), 
suggests  a  capital  town  and  not  a  scattered  collection 
of  cottages.  Here  we  pulled  up  at  the  only  inn  of 
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the  place  and  found  sufficiently  comfortable  quarters, 
and  were  provided  with  an  excellently  cooked  meal. 
With  our  fare  we  were  well  content :  we  should  have 
been  unworthy  travellers  had  we  not. 

We  were  ravenously  hungry  with  our  long  drive 
through  the  keen  mountain  air.  Possibly  because  of 
this  sauce,  the  chops  of  good  Welsh  mutton  seemed 
more  tasty  and  more  tender  than  any  we  had  ever 
had  before,  and  the  cool,  clear,  amber  ale  seemed  a 
drink  fit  for  a  king.  Just  then  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  my  foaming  tankard  of  good  wholesome 
ale  for  the  finest  bottle  of  champagne  that  money 
could  buy.  A  healthy  hunger  and  a  healthy  thirst, 
begotten  of  much  fresh  air,  need  no  artificial 
stimulant,  and  are  satisfied  with  simple  food  and  drink, 
which  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.  Motor- 
ing amongst  the  mountains  is  the  hungriest  work, 
or  pleasure,  I  know  :  a  stocked  provision-basket  is 
almost  a  necessity  on  a  car,  and  not  a  mere  luxury, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  break-down  miles  from 
anywhere.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  happening,  with 
nothing  to  eat  aboard  and  no  hotel  within  miles ; 
and,  though  I  have  not  gone  through  such  an  ex- 
perience, I  could  imagine  that  with  a  well-supplied 
luncheon-basket  one  would  look  considerably  more 
philosophically  upon  such  a  compulsory  stop  than 
without  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise,  but  history  records  the 
fact,  that  New  Radnor  was  in  medieval  times  a 
large  and  important  town,  as  towns  went  in  those 
days,  possessing  a  strong  castle,  surrounding  walls, 
and  gateway  towers  ;  now,  merely  traces  of  the  walls 
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and  of  the  foundations  of  the  castle  remain,  though 
enough  to  prove  how  greatly  the  place  has  diminished 
in  size  and  estate.  Through  the  village  (locally  termed 
"  the  town  ")  there  flows  alongside  the  road  a  wide 
stream  of  clear  water  (perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  a 
river,  for  the  inhabitants  call  it  so,  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  stream),  and  the  cottages  opposite  are  reached 
by  a  number  of  little  bridges  that  cross  the  rippling 
toy  "river":  an  arrangement  that  gives  the  place 
quite  an  uncommon  look — a  look,  indeed,  that  almost 
deserves  the  epithet  quaint. 

Cradled  in  the  mountains,  musical  with  running 
waters,  primitive  and  picturesque,  clean,  tidy,  and 
flushed  by  sweet  airs,  New  Radnor  is  a  spot  to  linger 
pleasantly  in  the  memory.  Truly  many  places  are 
primitive  and  picturesque,  but  these  qualities  are 
not  always  combined  with  cleanness  and  sweetness. 
It  is  sleepy  enough  in  all  truth,  yet  it  does  not  strike 
one  as  dull :  a  spot  "  little  touched  by  change,  and 
rich  in  the  sense  of  leisure  " — a  leisure  that  the  present 
generation  appears  neither  to  appreciate  nor  desire. 
Apparently  taking  little  interest  or  pride  in  its  storied 
and  stormy  past,  New  Radnor  is  content  with  its 
present  uneventful  existence  :  of  old  it  was  the  scene 
of  much  strife,  to-day  it  spells  peace.  The  only 
ugly  and  disturbing  thing  in  the  village  is  a  statue 
set  on  a  tall  stone  pedestal — a  statue  that  looks  as  if 
it  had  strayed  from  London  and  got  lost  there,  and 
is  as  much  out  of  place  where  it  stands  as  a  thatched 
cottage  would  be  in  Piccadilly.  We,  as  a  nation, 
suffer  much  from  ugly,  unmeaning  statues.  In  towns 
they  are  bad  enough,  but  not  too  oppressive  :  there 
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the  eye  learns  to  disregard  them,  for  they  do  not 
tyrannise  over  all  else  ;  but  in  a  primitive  country 
village  such  modernity  strikes  a  note  that  jars  and 
is  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  So  at  least 
it  strikes  me ;  but,  as  Mr.  Brooks  says  in  Middlemarch, 
"there  are  many  sides  to  almost  every  question," 
and  I  may  see  things  crookedly.  On  the  stone  base 
of  the  statue,  which  base  is  already  crumbling  away 
whilst  the  stone  of  the  humble  cottages  around  shows 
no  signs  of  decay,  we  read  the  following  inscription : 

Radnorshire 

To  the  memory  of 

Her  most  distinguished  son 

The  Right  Honourable 

Sir 

George  Cornewall  Lewis 

Baronet 

Died 

1863. 

A  village  fountain,  hall,  reading-room,  club,  clock- 
tower — any  one  of  which  might  be  a  picturesque 
feature  of  a  place,  besides  being  useful — would  form 
a  better  memorial  of  a  notable  countryman  than  a 
town-suggesting  statue.  Even  a  modern  stained- 
glass  window  in  a  church,  if  ugly,  would  probably 
only  be  seen  on  Sundays  ;  but  from  a  statue,  boldly 
displayed,  the  eye  cannot  escape.  A  statue  is  one 
of  the  penalties  a  man  has  too  often  to  pay  for  being 
great. 

Returning  to  our  inn-yard  after  our  walk  round 
the  village,  and  it  took  us  a  good  ten  minutes  to  see 
everything,  we  found  a  lad  wistfully  gazing  at  the 
car.  He  was  an  intelligent  little  lad,  and  asked  no 

2  D 
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end  of  questions  about  the  working  of  it.  To  answer 
them  all  was  quite  a  task,  and  took  up  much  time ; 
but  we  neither  begrudged  the  time  nor  the  trouble, 
for  the  boy  appeared  so  keenly  interested  in  every 
detail,  and  surely  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  giving 
pleasure  to  others.  "  I  would  rather  own  a  motor 
car  than  be  a  king !  "  exclaimed  the  lad.  "  Well,"  we 
replied,  "  who  knows ;  perhaps  you  will  own  one  when 
you  are  a  man."  "  I  mean  to,  somehow,"  he  said. 
"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  they  say.  I'm 
saving  up  all  my  money  to  buy  a  car.  I've  saved 
up  five  shillings  already."  Thereupon  we  gave  him 
another  whole  shilling  for  his  fund.  The  look  of 
pure  delight  that  spread  over  his  face  on  receiving 
this  wholly  unexpected  gift  was  well  worth  the 
money  :  I  have  spent  many  shillings  with  much  less 
satisfaction  to  myself.  "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  in  a 
few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  one."  We  had  no 
desire  to  damp  his  enthusiasm,  but,  though  showing 
considerable  intelligence  about  the  working  of  an 
engine,  he  appeared  to  have  very  youthful  ideas 
indeed  about  the  value  of  money,  or  rather  perhaps 
about  the  price  of  even  the  smallest  motor  car.  Still 
we  ventured  to  inform  him  that  a  motor  car  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money — many  gold  sovereigns,  in  fact. 
I  am  afraid  he  was  building  castles  in  the  air,  but 
the  building  of  them  gave  him  much  manifest  and 
harmless  pleasure. 

Out  of  New  Radnor  the  scenery  continued  fine, 
though  less  wild.  Still  there  were  tall  hills  around, 
and  great  rocks  peeped  out  of  their  green  slopes, 
and  grey  silvery  mists  hung  about  their  summits. 
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Now  mists  have  the  poetic  quality  of  magnifying 
heights.  Possibly  because  Welsh  mountains  are  so 
frequently  cloud-laden,  people  generally  deem  them 
so  much  loftier  than  they  really  are.  In  about  two 
miles  we  observed  a  large  notice-board  by  the 
roadside  with  the  following  inscription  boldly  painted 
thereon  :— 

Gore  Quarry. 


During  Blasting  Operations 
A  Hooter  will  Sound 

or 

A  Red  Flag  be  hoisted 
On  Hill  above  Quarry. 


Hours  for  Blasting. 
8  to  9  A.M. 

12  to  2  P.M. 

4  to  5  P.M. 

This  notice  set  us  a-thinking.  Was  it  intended  to 
convey  the  information  that  during  the  hours  given 
as  devoted  to  blasting  the  road  was  not  safe  to 
travel  over  though  it  was  a  public  road  ?  The  hooter 
and  the  red  flag  suggested  as  much.  Supposing 
the  road  were  a  railway,  would  the  company  allow 
their  trains  to  be  delayed  whilst  blasting  operations 
were  thus  leisurely  going  on  ?  I  doubt  it.  But  why 
should  not  a  public  road  be  kept  as  free  for  traffic  as 
a  railway  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why  should  railways 
be  allowed  to  delay  road  traffic  needlessly  at  level- 
crossings,  as  they  sometimes  do  ?  I  have  several 
times  found  the  gates  at  level-crossings  closed  against 
me,  though  no  train  was  due,  and  have  had  to  wait 
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impatiently  till  the  gateman  made  his  slow  appear- 
ance before  I  could  proceed.  On  one  occasion  a 
gateman  excused  himself  for  keeping  me  waiting  a 
considerable  time,  the  line  being  clear,  because  he 
was  busy  in  his  garden,  and  did  not  hear  my  horn 
as  he  was  a  bit  deaf!  Still,  level-crossings  do  not, 
on  an  average,  delay  the  traveller  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  the  old  turnpike-gates  used  to  do,  as  there 
are  not  so  many  of  them,  nor  have  you  to  pay 
anything  for  the  luxury  of  being  delayed  ;  and,  to  do 
the  railways  justice,  the  majority  of  these  gates  are 
left  open  when  trains  are  not  expected,  though  when 
the  traffic  on  a  particular  line  is  great  they  seem 
to  be  frequently  closed  :  and  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  railway  traffic  so  is  the  road  traffic 
delayed. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Gore  Quarry  we  came  to 
Kington,  a  quiet  little  market  town  with  a  half- 
English,  half- Welsh  look,  a  place  of  no  special 
character,  being  neither  picturesque  nor  ugly.  It 
was  here  that  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  appearance 
in  a  barn,  and  this  is  the  only  matter  of  interest, 
past  or  present,  that  I  could  glean  of  Kington.  On 
leaving  the  town  we  crossed  the  river  Arrow  by  an 
old  stone  bridge.  I  find  that  a  driving  tour  helps 
me  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  my  own 
country  ;  in  this  case,  till  I  saw  it  and  heard  its  name, 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  river  in  England, 
which  doubtless  shows  unpardonable  ignorance  on 
my  part.  At  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge  we  noticed 
a  very  picturesque  specimen  of  an  old  half-timbered 
house  that  told  us  we  were  again  in  an  English 
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shire.  Elsewhere  in  the  district  we  were  informed 
that  there  was  just  such  another  house,  of  the 
Cromwellian  period,  with  the  following  carved  over 
an  oak  beam  above  the  doorway  : — 

Not  we  from  kings, 
But  kings  from  us, 

which  doubtless  expressed  the  sentiments  of  its 
republican  builder.  The  old  houses  in  Herefordshire 
and  Cheshire  abound  in  inscriptions  on  their  fronts  : 
many  are  quaint  and  curious,  but  this  is  the  first  and 
only  one  of  a  political  nature  that  has  come  to  my 
notice.  These  inscriptions  are  mostly,  when  not 
religious,  of  a  private  character,  as  for  example  : — 

In  the  yeere  1600  and  three 

lohn  Dawes  and  his  wyfe  erected  me 

A  goodlie  dwelling  for  to  bee 

For  them  and  their  posteritee. 

I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  an  antiquary  I  met  on 
the  journey  assured  me  that  over  the  porch  of  a 
church  in  the  South  of  England — he  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  church,  which  I  noted  down,  but 
unfortunately  I  lost  my  note-book — however,  he  told 
me  that  over  the  porch  he  saw  an  old  inscription 
which  the  ancient  monks  had  carved  there,  and  it 
ran  :  "  Hie  Dominus  Dei  est,  et  porta  caeli,"and  that 
beneath  this  was  a  written  notice :  "  This  door  is 
closed  during  the  winter  months  on  account  of  the 
draughts."  Whether  that  antiquary  was  imposing 
on  my  credulity  with  a  made-up  tale  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  looked  an  honest  man — and  he  was 
dressed  as  a  clergyman. 
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Beyond  Kington  the  country  became  well  wooded, 
besides  being  rich  in  pasture,  and  beyond  the  green 
foreground  were  frequent  peeps  of  blue  and  undulating 
hills  that  led  the  eye  into  the  far-away  and  gave  a 
feeling  of  distance  and  of  space.  However  beautiful 
the  foreground,  the  eye  delights  to  command  the 
distance :  it  is  a  relief  to  the  vision  to  change  at 
times  its  range  of  sight,  and  the  imagination  as  well 
as  the  eye  loves  to  roam  into  space.  The  scenery 
of  Herefordshire,  and  of  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Cotswolds,  has  to  me  a  distinctive  individuality — 
a  colouring  and  an  atmosphere  all  its  own.  One 
cannot  precisely  define  the  difference  between  the 
country  east  and  west  of  the  Cotswolds — it  is  a  thing 
too  subtile  for  definition.  Truly,  to  say  that  there  is 
a  difference  conveys  no  particular  meaning ;  but 
west  of  the  Cotswolds  I  think  that  the  atmosphere 
is  moister  and  holds  the  light  more  in  suspense, 
that  the  trees  are  fuller  of  foliage  and  rounder  of 
form,  that  the  distance  is  more  delicate  and  more 
dreamy,  than  to  the  east :  and  over  all  the  country 
there  is  a  mellowness,  a  settled  peacefulness,  a 
prosperity  (apparent  or  real)  that  is  not  so  noticeable 
in  the  rest  of  England — such,  at  least,  is  my  impres- 
sion, though  it  may  be  pure  fancy  on  my  part.  One 
hears  a  good  deal  about  the  beauty  of  "  the  bonnie 
North  Countrie,"  but  the  West  Country  too  has 
special  charms  of  its  own  ;  it  is  a  land  full  of  quiet 
poetry  and  of  restfulness — a  friendly-looking  land 
that  wins  your  affections,  and  having  won  them  will 
not  let  them  go.  There  is  plenty  of  scenery  in  the 
world  that  one  may  admire,  and  even  honestly 
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exclaim  about  it,  "How  beautiful!"  or  "How 
wonderful !  "  but  it  is  not  given  to  all  scenery  to  be 
loved. 

Out  of  Kington  we  followed  a  road  that  led  east- 
ward, our  rough  idea  for  the  moment  being  to  make 
for  the  Cotswolds,  and  when  we  had  reached  them  to 
form  further  plans — beyond  this  we  had  none.  It 
simplified  matters  to  follow  any  road  at  will ;  it  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  getting  out  our  maps,  of  consulting 
signposts,  or  of  stopping  to  ask  our  way.  The 
knowledge  that  we  should  arrive  somewhere  sufficed 
us  :  we  had  a  lordly  indifference  about  details.  When 
we  left  home  we  left  dull  care  behind  ;  we  would  not 
allow  him  even  to  take  a  back  seat  in  our  car  ;  we  were 
never  good  friends,  and  we  would  have  no  unbidden 
or  unwelcome  guest  with  us.  It  has  been  said  : 

Our  apprehensions  mar  our  days 
More  than  our  sorrows  do. 

But  the  healthy  life  in  the  open  air,  with  constant 
change  of  scene  and  company  each  day,  dispelled 
all  apprehensions.  "  If,"  said  a  famous  physician, 
"people  would  only  take  plenty  of  fresh  air  I  should 
have  but  little  to  do."  Well,  when  one  goes 
a-motoring  across  country  one  gets  plenty  of  fresh 
air — it  is  driven  into  one. 

In  Herefordshire,  and  in  the  West  Country 
generally,  a  good  many  fine  old-crusted  supersti- 
tions linger  yet,  and  these,  with  numerous  bits  of 
odd  folk-lore,  may  still  be  picked  up  by  the  ready 
listener.  Amongst  others,  I  learnt  that  if  you  keep 
a  Good  Friday  cross-bun  for  a  year  and  then  grate 
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it  up  (but  not  before,  or  it  loses  its  virtue),  the 
powder  thus  obtained,  if  mixed  with  water,  is  a 
certain  cure  for  sundry  complaints — I  have  lost  the 
list,  and  can  only  remember  that  it  is  especially 
beneficial  in  measles.  Another  very  curious  belief 
is  that  confirmation  strengthens  weak  children  ;  and 
I  heard  of  one  mother  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
have  her  girl  confirmed  a  second  time  to  improve 
her  health.  Again,  a  child  suffering  from  whooping- 
cough  will  be  quickly  cured  if  passed  thrice  through 
a  split  ash  tree  ;  but,  as  an  old  woman  truly  said, 
"split  ash  trees  be  difficult  to  find."  Another 
curious  superstition  is  that  if  a  child  be  ill  and  you 
take  it  to  a  woman  who  has  not  changed  her  name 
in  marriage,  whatever  that  woman  gives  the  child  to 
eat  will  help  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  A  very 
amusing  incident  of  a  belief,  at  any  rate  in  one  poor 
woman,  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  related  to 
me  by  a  West  Country  vicar.  It  appears  that  he 
had  married  a  young  woman  to  a  labouring  man, 
and  within  a  week  the  woman  came  to  him  and  im- 
plored him  to  "unmarry"  her,  for  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
bain't  happy  with  my  man";  and  she  appeared  greatly 
surprised  and  bitterly  disappointed  when  informed 
that  he  had  no  power  to  do  any  such  thing. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  as  how  if  you  married 
us,  you  could  unmarry  us  of  course."  The  vicar 
vouched  to  me  for  the  absolute  truth  of  this  incident. 
Then  there  is  a  quaint  belief  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  that  if  a  girl  washes  her  face  with  dew  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May  it  will  make  her  beautiful. 
If  one  washing  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  "  May- 
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dewing"  is  repeated  the  next  year.  Still  another 
well-established  superstition  is  that  the  door  through 
which  a  corpse  has  been  carried  must  be  left  wide 
open  till  the  body  is  buried ;  if  it  be  closed  before, 
there  will  be  another  death  in  the  house  shortly. 
The  action  of  one  old  man  in  a  country  village 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  What  legal  fiction  he  had 
got  hold  of  I  know  not,  but  it  appeared  that  his 
sister  had  just  died  in  a  cottage  that  she  owned,  and 
the  man  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution, 
immediately  upon  hearing  of  her  death,  of  walking 
round  the  cottage  thrice.  "So  now,"  he  said,  "it's 
mine ;  I  got  there  before  my  brothers,  and  I  had  a 
witness  with  me."  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  virtue  in  doing  things  thrice.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  smile  sneeringly  at  poor  country-folk  for  their 
ignorance  in  holding  the  superstitious  beliefs,  or  half- 
beliefs,  they  do ;  but  are  the  superior,  educated  classes 
wholly  free  from  stupid  superstitions  ?  I  trow  not. 
I  well  remember  once,  when  dining  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  title,  how  horrified  she  was  with  me  simply 
because  I  chanced  to  spill  some  salt  on  the  table- 
cloth— it  being  "  a  very  unlucky  thing  to  do." 
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Down  the  Arrow  valley — A  curious  church  belfry — Apple  Land 
—Deserted  England — The  pride  of  possession — Hedgerows 
— Old  buildings  in  new  positions — Knightsford — The  road, 
past  and  present — "  Candle-light  and  firelight " — The  power 
of  the  pen — Over  the  Cotswolds — A  breezy  drive — Speed. 

FOLLOWING  down  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Arrow 
we  next  came  to  Pembridge,  a  tiny,  sleepy  little 
town  consisting  chiefly  of  framed  buildings  with  a 
primitive  timber-built  market-house.  The  fine  old 
church  there  possesses  a  unique  detached  belfry, 
with  no  resemblance  to  any  other  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  freak  in  building,  but,  unlike 
most  freaks  of  the  kind,  it  is  picturesque  as  well 
as  quaint.  The  lowest  story  of  the  strange  structure 
is  of  stone,  and  octagonal  in  form  ;  the  two  stories 
above  are  of  massive  timber  gradually  narrowing, 
with  sharply  sloping  roofs  between  each  story, 
into  a  rough,  steeple-like  edifice.  Within,  you 
may  observe  the  four  huge  and  roughly  hewn 
upholding-posts,  each  consisting  of  a  solid  tree- 
trunk.  This  exceedingly  quaint  belfry  dates  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  looks  as  strong  now 
as  when  first  put  up,  and,  if  only  left  alone,  will 
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doubtless  outlive  many  generations  of  worshippers 
that  its  clangorous  bells  call  to  church.  A  detached 
belfry  is  not  such  a  very  unusual  feature  as  to 
deserve  comment,  but  this  one  is  quite  of  an  un- 
common order,  and  so  arrests  attention :  it  is  of  a 
type  unto  itself. 

When  there  is  anything  out  of  the  way  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  oblivion,  one  may  feel  fairly  well  assured  that 
tradition  will,  in  some  fashion,  connect  it  with  the 
Devil,  and  so  it  is  in  this  case  ;  but  why  the  Devil 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  a 
curious  bell-tower  passes  my  comprehension.  If 
the  original  bell-tower  of  stone  fell  down  because 
the  foundations  were  not  sound,  that  would  be  a 
natural  cause  :  the  Devil  has  plenty  of  sins  to  answer 
for  without  being  blamed  for  the  unscientific  build- 
ing of  other  people.  I  could  understand  him,  if 
within  his  power,  putting  a  stop  altogether  to  the 
building  of  either  church  or  tower ;  but  that  is 
another  thing — Pembridge  has  both. 

Norfolk  has  been  poetically  christened  "  Poppy 
Land"  by  Clement  Scott;  one  might  also  as  justly 
christen  Herefordshire  "  Apple  Land,"  for  it  is  a 
country  of  orchards  and  cider- making,  and  I  dare 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  more  golden  apples  in 
Herefordshire  than  scarlet  poppies  in  Norfolk.  At 
one  time,  we  were  told,  considerable  portions  of 
Hereford,  now  given  over  to  grazing  and  fruit-grow- 
ing, were  devoted  to  raising  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats.  The  same  has  taken  place  elsewhere  in 
England,  and  in  some  parts  to  a  much  greater 
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extent.  On  one  point  the  farmers  you  meet  all 
agree — that  it  no  longer  pays  to  grow  cereal  crops 
in  England,  and  but  for  the  sake  of  the  needful 
straw  none  would  be  grown.  You  hear  on  every 
side  of  plough  -  land,  upon  which  large  crops  of 
wheat  used  to  be  raised,  having  been  laid  down  as 
pasturage  ;  this  means  that  less  labour  is  required, 
and  so  the  purely  agricultural  districts  become  less 
populated,  whilst  the  population  of  our  towns  in- 
creases. This  depopulation  of  the  country  and  the 
massing  of  people  in  towns  are  subjects  that  give 
food  for  thought.  Not  only  is  the  "  farm-hand  " 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  in  the  country,  but  the 
sturdy  yeoman,  together  with  his  small  property,  has 
also  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Of  old,  his  little 
inherited  freeholds  were  greedily  sought  after  and 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  wealthy  landlords  around, 
to  enlarge  their  ever-growing  estates,  and  so  increase 
their  personal  importance;  the  yeoman  being  tempted 
to  part  with  his  holding  by  the  big  price  offered  for 
it.  But  if  land  will  not  run  away,  money  has  the  habit 
of  doing  so  ;  thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  yeoman  got 
improved  out  of  existence,  and  great  is  the  pity. 
Who  can  say  that  this  is  well  ?  For  the  hardy 
countryman  eventually  is  driven  to  dwell  in  towns, 
where  the  race  may  degenerate.  It  has  indeed  been 
said,  though  with  some  exaggeration,  that  "  England 
is  a  land  of  deserts.  The  population  is  squeezed 
together  to  overcrowding  in  a  few  spots  covered 
with  brick  and  mortar.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
scarcely  inhabited  at  all.  Any  nation  in  want  of 
a  receipt  for  the  greatest  misery  of  the  greatest 
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number  has  only  to  follow  our  example."  That  is 
an  Englishman's  view  of  the  subject ;  now,  "  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us."  The  editor  of  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  upon  returning  to  Germany  from  a 
visit  to  this  country,  writes  in  his  paper  :  "  While 
in  England  we  saw  that  in  that  park-like  country 
agriculture  had  almost  disappeared,  so  that  there  is 
no  peasantry  .to  maintain  the  nation's  strength  ;  we 
saw  the  hard-working  armies  of  industry  and  com- 
merce lacking  every  pleasure  of  life ;  and  we  saw 
that  England's  army  is  merely  a  luxury  for  times 
of  peace." 

Though  no  political  economist,  of  one  thing  I 
feel  sure,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could 
only  get  the  yeoman  proprietor  back  again,  cultivat- 
ing his  own  small  freehold  of  from  fifty  to  perhaps  two 
hundred  acres  :  only  the  pride  of  possession,  with  no 
rent  to  pay,  will  insure  profitable  farming  in  England 
and  contented  abiding  on  the  land.  We  want  more 
Englishmen  to  become  landowners.  How  to  renew 
the  peasantry,  "their  country's  pride,"  is  a  difficult 
problem.  One  thing  needful  is  to  make  their  lot 
more  attractive — to  provide  them  comfortable  cottage 
homes  with  a  little  bit  of  garden.  On  talking  to 
farm-labourers  I  have  found  that  they  do  not 
complain  so  much  of  the  lowness  of  wage,  or  the 
hardness  of  work,  as  of  the  poorness  of  their  dwell- 
ings, often  both  damp  and  draughty  and  begetting 
of  rheumatism  ;  and  many  of  them  have  exclaimed 
to  me,  "  If  I  only  had  a  bit  of  garden,"  etc.  A  little 
"  bit  of  garden,"  I  fancy,  would  cover  a  multitude 
of  hardships. 
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Whether  the  beauty  of  the  English  landscape 
has  suffered  by  the  agricultural  depression  is  a  dis- 
putable point.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
pasturage  and  the  corresponding  decrease  of  tilled 
fields,  there  is  less  diversity  in  the  prospect  and  less 
variety  of  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  times  in 
farming  have  been  friendly  to  the  English  hedge, 
which  formerly  was  kept  cut  low  down  and  carefully 
trimmed,  to  the  loss  of  half  its  beauty  ;  this  was  done 
in  order  to  give  all  the  light,  air,  and  sunshine 
possible  to  the  corn  crops.  Now,  the  hedge  is 
generally  allowed  to  grow  tall  and  tangled,  so  as  to 
afford  better  shelter  to  grazing  cattle  ;  and  trees 
that  do  not  damage  grass  are  encouraged  as  a  further 
shelter,  and  not  shrouded  into  ugliness.  And  the 
English  hedgerow  of  careless  growth,  with  its  wealth 
of  dog-roses,  honeysuckles,  brambles,  hazel-nuts, 
bushes,  creepers,  and  various  plants,  together  with 
the  numerous  beautiful  wild -flowers,  and  beautiful 
weeds  too,  at  its  foot,  is  a  lovely  thing  to  look  upon. 
I  once  asked  a  cultivated  American,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  me,  what  struck  him  most  in  "the  old 
country,"  and  to  my  surprise  he  at  once  exclaimed  : 
"Your  English  hedges  :  they  are  a  joy  to  the  eye  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  with  them 
in  quiet  beauty  ;  they  give  your  scenery  a  rare  and 
special  character  of  repose.  After  the  rush  of 
American  life,  that  betrays  itself  even  in  our  land- 
scapes, such  repose  is  very  grateful.  Devoid  of  its 
green  hedges,  the  English  country  would  be  bereft 
of  more  than  half  its  charms.  Ruined  abbeys  and 
castles  somehow  suggest  stage  scenery  to  me ;  be- 
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sides,  othercountries  possess  these.  But  your  hedges, 
though  you  appear  to  think  little  of  them,  are 
things  of  beauty,  and  only  to  be  found  to  perfection 
in  England."  And  did  not  that  keen  observer  of 
all  things  beautiful,  though  by  no  means  an  admirer 
of  all  things  British,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  writing 
in  Our  Old  Home,  say :  "  The  English  should 
send  us  photographs  of  portions  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  the  tangled  and  various  products  of  their 
lovely  hedges  .  .  .  they  can  hardly  send  us  any- 
thing else  so  characteristic."  Then  he  adds  :  "  As 
regards  grandeur,  there  are  loftier  scenes  in  many 
countries  than  the  best  that  England  can  show  ;  but 
for  the  picturesqueness  of  the  smallest  object  that 
lies  under  its  gentle  gloom  and  sunshine,  there  is  no 
scenery  like  it  anywhere." 

As  our  thoughts  were  wandering  thus  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  the  straggling  town  of  Leominster, 
an  uninteresting  place  on  the  whole,  but  interesting 
in  detail,  as  it  possesses  one  or  two  quaintly  beautiful 
old  buildings,  notably  the  ancient  timber-framed 
market-place,  sold,  we  were  told,  some  years  back 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  purchased  by  a  private 
individual,  who  had  it  re-erected  on  another  site  to 
the  one  it  originally  occupied,  and  converted  into  a 
most  uncommon  and  picturesque  residence,  and  this 
with  but  little  hurt  to  its  former  architectural  beauty, 
even  the  curious  inscriptions  along  its  four  sides 
being  happily  retained.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that 
any  interesting  specimen  of  old-time  architecture, 
when  ordered  to  be  sold  and  pulled  down  "  to  make 
way  for  modern  improvements,"  is  thus  uniquely 
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preserved.  When  a  building  is  thus  sold  (whatever 
its  merits  or  its  history),  that,  almost  universally,  is 
the  end  of  it — only  possibly  a  photograph  or  a 
drawing  remains  to  show  what  has  been  irrevocably 
lost  to  us,  sometimes  not  even  that.  Temple  Bar 
is  another  happy  case  of  the  preservation  of  an 
interesting  old  structure,  it  having  been  re-erected 
in  the  country,  and  now  does  duty  as  an  entrance 
gateway  to  a  gentleman's  park — far  from  its  ancient 
crowded  haunt  truly,  but  still  it  exists. 

From  Leominster  we  had  a  hilly  drive  on  to 
Bromyard,  where  we  found  ourselves  in  a  land  of 
hops,  and  in  the  midst  of  very  pleasant  scenery. 
Our  most  enjoyable  drive  from  Radnor  had  taken 
us  through  a  portion  of  Old  England  full  of  sleepy 
hollows  and  very  good  to  look  upon  ;  for  it  has  hardly, 
if  at  all,  suffered  modern  uglification,  and  so  retains 
intact  its  ancient  charm  of  rural  loveliness.  The 
Right  Reverend  Mandell  Creighton,  Bishop  of 
London,  writing  of  Gloucestershire  generally,  re- 
marks, and  his  remarks  would  equally  apply  to  the 
country  we  passed  through  that  day  :  "It  keeps  the 
records  of  England's  normal  growth,  and  enables  us 
to  judge  what  England  would  have  been  without 
the  great  invention  of  machinery  and  means  of 
transport  which  have  given  a  new  turn  to  modern 
industrial  and  social  life." 

For  some  miles  beyond  Bromyard  we  had  a 
rough  and  hilly  road,  though  the  roughness  and 
hilliness  of  our  way  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  fine  and  ever-changing  views  over  a  far- 
reaching,  well-wooded,  and  well-watered  country,  all 
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green,  fresh,  and  smiling  in  the  flooding  sunshine. 
Presently  we  dropped  down  to  the  pretty  little 
hamlet  of  Knightsford,  where  we  crossed  the  fishful, 
gleaming  Teme  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  The  name 
of  the  place  has  a  romantic  sound  that  suggests  the 
"brave  days  of  old,"  though  if  those  picturesque 
steel-clad  warriors  were  accustomed  to  cross  a  ford 
there  before  ever  a  bridge  existed,  I  cannot  say. 
Knightsford  is  as  lovely  a  spot  as  the  traveller  in 
search  of  the  beautiful  could  desire  to  find  :  river, 
hill,  rock,  spreading  wood,  grey  water-mill,  ancient 
bridge  with  a  quaint  old  inn  near  by — all  com- 
bine to  make  a  truly  delightful  picture. 

After  Knightsford  we  had  a  long  stretch  of  level 
road  by  way  of  change,  so,  following  down  the 
peaceful  Teme  valley,  we  eventually  found  ourselves 
in  "the  faithful  city  of  Worcester,"  which,  after  our 
quiet  country  wanderings,  appeared  very  bustling  and 
noisy  with  traffic.  We  passed  through  Worcester 
with  what  expedition  we  could,  and  were  glad  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  amongst  the  green  fields, 
waving  woods,  and  fertile  farms.  As  we  drove 
along,  the  Cotswolds  came  once  more  into  view, 
looming  dim  and  dreamy  on  the  far-away  horizon. 
We  had  now  an  easy  road  to  travel,  though  an  un- 
eventful one  as  regards  scenery.  The  country  we 
passed  through  was  curiously  wanting  in  life  ;  I  do 
not  think  we  saw  a  man,  or  beast,  or  bird  for  many 
miles  :  there  were  the  signs  of  man's  labour  on  every 
hand,  but  no  vision  of  man.  One  does  not  expect 
to  find  such  loneliness  in  a  well-cultivated  country, 
and  it  impressed  us  infinitely  more  than  the  loneliness 
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of  the  mountains  or  moors,  for  these  you  expect  to 
be  lonely.  It  brought  to  mind  the  remarks  of  that 
clever  Frenchman  anent  Ireland :  "  What  the  scenery 
wants  is  life,  the  noise  of  labour,  the  fulness  of 
harvests,  the  creaking  of  loaded  wagons,  the  bustle 
of  farm-yards,  the  silhouette  of  a  field-labourer  stand- 
ing out  against  the  horizon."  However,  farming 
operations  are  not  noisy,  excepting  for  the  rattle  of 
the  mowing-  and  reaping-machine  and  the  hum  of 
the  steam  thrasher  in  their  seasons  :  not  that  other 
farming  operations  are  void  of  sound,  but  the  sound 
does  not  travel  far  or  assert  itself  in  the  country- 
side. 

Presently  a  number  of  houses  came  into  view 
ahead,  gathered  round  a  tall  church-tower,  and  this, 
we  found  from  our  map,  was  Evesham — a  name  that 
lives  in  history  not  only  for  the  famous  battle  fought 
there,  but  for  its  former  magnificent  abbey.  It  now 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  market-gardeners'  capital,  for 
as  we  drove  into  it  by  the  railway  station  we  found 
the  wide  main  road  almost  packed  with  carts  and 
other  conveyances  laden  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  London  train.  It  was  getting  late,  the  west 
was  growing  golden,  two  or  three  stars  were  making 
their  appearance  in  the  darkening  blue  above,  show- 
ing that  the  night  was  coming  on  and  that  it  was 
about  time  to  search  for  a  hotel  ;  then  we  suddenly 
remembered  that  the  pleasant  village  of  Broadway 
was  only  some  six  miles  away,  and  that  in  revisiting 
the  "  Olde  Whyte  Harte"  there  we  were  assured  of 
an  inn  both  comfortable  and  picturesque,  besides  a 
hearty  welcome  ;  so,  though  we  had  journeyed  far 
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that  day  and  the  gloaming  was  coming  on  apace, 
we  voted  for  the  extra  six  miles. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  pleasant  memories  of 
a  driving  tour,  and  one  that  lingers  long  and  lovingly 
in  the  memory  afterwards,  is  the  warm  welcome 
at  "mine  inn"  that  comes  as  a  fitting  end  to  the 
day's  wanderings.  Then  it  is,  when  dusty,  travel- 
stained,  healthily  tired,  and  perchance  famishingly 
hungry,  that  you  feel — all  other  pleasures  apart — 
it  is  well  worth  taking  a  long  road  journey  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  welcome.  Then  also  you  are  in 
the  mood  to  understand  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson 
(whom  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  Englishmen  to  quote). 
By  the  way,  it  was  at  the  lonely  and  "  excellent  inn 
at  Chapel-House,"  a  spot  about  eleven  miles  north 
of  Woodstock,  that  Dr.  Johnson  discoursed  thus 
to  Boswell :  "  There  is  no  private  house  in  which 
people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as  at  a  capital 
tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good 
things,  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much 
elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that  everybody 
should  be  easy ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot 
be,  there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and 
anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is  anxious  to 
entertain  his  guests,  the  guests  are  anxious  to  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  no  man  but  an  impudent  dog 
indeed  can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another 
man's  house,  as  if  it  were  in  his  own.  Whereas, 
at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety. 
You  are  sure  you  are  welcome  ;  and  the  more  noise 
you  make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the  more 
good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are. 
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No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they  please. 
No,  sir,  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been 
contrived  by  man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced,  as  by  a  good  inn."  The  famous  Doctor 
preceded  his  eulogy  of  the  English  inn  by  "triumph- 
ing over  the  French  for  not  having  in  any  perfection 
the  tavern."  Nowadays,  alas !  I  fear  that  the 
triumph  would  be  on  the  French  side. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced and  a  most  needful  improvement  in  many 
country  hostelries  ;  the  motor  car  has  wakened  up 
the  sleepy  landlords  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  The  resurrection  of  the  road  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  People  to-day  make  long 
journeys  on  the  highways,  which  no  longer  form 
solely  an  exercising  ground  for  dogs  and  untrained 
horses,  or  are  converted  into  poultry-yards  or 
ready  play-grounds  for  children  :  the  rural  folk  are 
even  beginning  to  realise  that  roads  were  intended 
to  travel  on !  After  the  railways  came,  the  roads 
were  for  a  time,  in  remote  country  places,  practically 
deserted ;  and  I  have  known  cases  where  adjoining 
farmers  have  actually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
used  that  portion  of  the  road  opposite  to  their 
holdings  as  extra  land  on  which  to  turn  out  their 
pigs  and  fowls.  Many  years  ago,  when  on  a  driving 
tour  with  horses,  I  crossed  a  Yorkshire  moor  by 
what  had  been  an  old  turnpike  and  coaching  high- 
way ;  but  when  I  travelled  it,  the  then  apology  for 
a  road  was  so  rough,  and  strewn  with  big  stones, 
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even  to  the  size  of  boulders,  that  on  reaching  the 
next  town  I  expressed  my  astonishment  to  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  there  as  to  its  state.  "Why, 
bless  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  "whatever  'ud  be  the 
good  of  keeping  it  in  repair  ?  Nobody  travels 
over  it  nowadays.  Indeed,  I  wonders  how  you  got 
over  it  at  all ;  it  bain't  no  longer  a  road." 

That  night  we  again  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest 
beneath  the  sign  of  the  "  Olde  Whyte  Harte "  at 
Broadway.  Very  cheerful  looked  the  blazing  wood 
fire  in  our  quaint  and  comfortable  sitting-room,  a  fire 
that  we  indulged  in  not  because  we  required  one,  but 
simply  for  its  added  company ;  and  in  an  old  build- 
ing with  good  thick  stone  walls  that  keep  it  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter,  you  can  always  pretend 
that  you  want  a  fire,  even  on  a  July  evening.  The 
flickering  light  of  a  wood  fire  on  the  open  hearth 
(so  begetting  of  romantic  imaginings  and  dream- 
ings),  and  the  mellow  light  of  candles,  what 
pleasant  things  they  are,  and  what  a  contrast  they 
make  with  the  comparatively  dull  fire  of  black  coal 
in  a  modern  grate,  and  the  all-revealing  glare  of 
the  electric  light !  Did  not  Charles  Lamb  complain 
of  "the  deadly  long  summer  all-day  days"  solely 
because  in  them  he  could  not  enjoy  his  beloved 
"  candle-light  and  firelight  "  ? 

As  we  sat  in  our  old-fashioned  sitting-room 
contentedly  doing  nothing  but  dreamily  watching 
the  cheerful,  crackling  fire,  with  its  flames  leaping 
fitfully  up  the  wide  chimney,  we  formed  a  mind- 
picture  of  Washington  Irving  as  he  sat  alone  before 
his  fire  in  "the  little  parlour"  of  the  "  Red  Horse" 
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at  Stratford-on-Avon — a  parlour  that  he  has  im- 
mortalised (just  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  immortalised  the 
inn  at  Chapel- House) — and  the  famous  Knicker- 
bocker's meditations,  though  often  quoted,  will  bear 
repeating  here  :  "  To  a  homeless  man,"  said  he,  "  who 
has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world  which  he  can  truly 
call  his  own,  there  is  a  feeling  of  something  like 
independence  and  territorial  consequence,  when, 
after  a  weary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots, 
thrusts  his  feet  into  his  slippers,  and  stretches 
himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world  without 
go  as  it  may,  let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as 
he  has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the 
time  being,  the  very  monarch  of  all  he  surveys. 
The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the  poker  his  sceptre, 
and  the  little  parlour,  some  twelve  feet  square,  his 
undisputed  empire."  And  so  felt  we  !  Both  Irving 
and  Johnson  had  manifestly  the  same  inbred  love 
of  a  comfortable  inn  :  Irving  dubbed  an  arm-chair 
therein  a  throne  ;  Johnson  averred  to  Hawkins  (not 
Boswell,  for  the  nonce)  that  "an  inn  chair  is  the 
throne  of  human  felicity."  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
both  these  distinguished  men  should  have  created  a 
throne  out  of  an  inn  chair  ! 

Some  day,  perchance,  some  famous  writer  will 
find  his  way  to  the  "  Olde  Whyte  Harte  "  at  ancient 
Broadway,  and  will  immortalise  "the  little  parlour" 
we  occupied  there  ;  for,  on  account  of  its  quaint 
picturesqueness,  it  better  deserves  to  be  immortalised 
than  does  the  tiny  and  quite  ordinary  room  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  wherein  Washington  Irving  took 
his  ease.  Truly  Irving  has  managed  to  throw  a 
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glamour  of  poetry  over  the  commonplace,  but  greater 
still  is  the  effect  of  such  glamour  when  thrown  over 
what  is  already  romantic  ;  then  the  reality  has  no 
disappointment  for  the  pious  pilgrim. 

There  is  an  indefinable  charm  about  the  pictur- 
esque (as  a  nation,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  has  even  a  commercial  value),  and  when  to  it 
you  add  the  associations  of  interesting  and  notable 
personages,  the  charm  is  absolute.  The  ancient 
chambers  of  the  "  Olde  Whyte  Harte"  call  aloud 
for  a  Dr.  Johnson,  a  Washington  Irving,  or  a 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  add  the  magic  touch  of 
genius  to  complete  their  poetry.  Verily  two  of 
these  chambers  possess  the  glamour  of  having  been 
occupied  by  two  famous  personages  who  loom 
large  in  our  island's  history,  of  whose  visits,  in  times 
of  stress,  I  have  already  given  such  particulars 
as  came  to  me.  But  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  Neither  Charles  I.  nor  Cromwell  did 
more  than  sojourn  there  by  the  chance  of  fate — 
the  interest  they  have  thus  given  is  passive,  not 
creative.  To  be  shown  a  certain  chamber,  and  to 
be  informed  that,  say,  Queen  Elizabeth  once  slept 
in  it,  is  to  learn  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  leaves 
you  to  do  your  own  romancing. 

Leaving  Broadway,  our  road  began  to  climb  at 
once  right  to  the  top  of  the  Cotswolds,  that  rise  so 
boldly  above  the  ancient  village.  Right  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  hills  it  took  us,  a  stiff  ascent  of  a  mile  and 
a  half;  but  our  car  was  an  excellent  hill-climber,  and 
verily  seemed  to  enjoy  triumphing  over  steepness 
as  well  as  conquering  space.  This  rushing  uphill 
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without  pause  or  exertion  or  the  sense  of  fatigue  is 
one  of  the  joys  of  motoring.  Then  it  is  that  you  feel 
that  the  car  is  a  thing  of  life.  The  hidden  mysteries 
of  its  throbbing  engines  hurl  you  along  and  up- 
wards with  a  swish  of  the  air  that  seems  a  near 
approach  to  flying ;  and  never  did  a  man  have  so 
obedient  and  faithful  a  slave.  A  touch  of  the  lever, 
and  it  bounds  along,  scorning  time  and  distance ; 
another  touch,  and  it  creeps  forward  as  slowly  as  a 
child  may  crawl ;  another  touch,  and  it  becomes  an 
inert  mass  of  iron,  standing  still  on  the  roadway  and 
there  awaiting  your  pleasure.  It  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  Possibly 
a  motor  car  is  a  thing  more  beloved  and  more 
heartily  hated  than  any  other  invention  of  man — 
and  the  hate,  alas,  has  come  by  its  abuse,  not  by  its 
legitimate  use. 

Reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  stopped  some 
time  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  looking  back, 
that  was  presented  to  us.  From  our  elevated 
position  our  eyes  roved  unrestrained  over  a  vast 
extent  of  level  country,  and  through  vast  spaces  of 
air,  bounded  in  the  west  by  the  faint  and  rugged 
outlines  of  the  far-away  Welsh  mountains ;  the 
Malvern  range,  nearer  at  hand,  showing  plainly  in 
their  entirety,  like  a  great  island  rising  out  of  a  wide 
green  sea.  It  is  said  that  thirteen  or  fourteen 
counties  (or  portions  of  them,  I  presume)  can  be  seen 
from  this  spot :  a  statement  I  cannot  verify,  as 
counties  have  no  visible  boundaries  ;  but,  if  they  can 
be  so  viewed,  I  had  no  idea  that  English  counties 
were  so  small,  for,  after  all,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
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range  of  vision,  and  from  the  top  of  Broadway  Hill 
you  can  only  see  in  one  direction,  to  the  west.  Now 
on  consulting  our  maps  we  could  not  conceive  how 
the  thing  is  possible ;  we  counted  all  the  counties 
thereon  that,  by  any  possible  stretch  of  imagination, 
one  might  be  supposed  to  see,  even  in  part,  but 
honestly  we  could  not  make  up  the  thirteen.  Still, 
this  is  a  detail — the  view  is  magnificent. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  a  lonely  little  inn 
yclept  "  The  Fish  ":  a  curious  title  to  choose,  it  seemed 
to  us,  for  an  inn  set  on  such  an  elevated  and  water- 
less position.  The  fish  painted  on  its  signboard  had 
quite  a  ferocious  look,  but  what  fish  it  was  supposed 
to  represent  we  could  not  make  out ;  possibly  it  was 
evolved  from  the  painter's  brain,  still  it  had  the 
virtue  of  appearing  as  though  it  might  exist  and 
swim  :  it  may  have  been  a  heraldic  fish,  if  there  is 
any  such  thing.  The  inn  door  was  carefully  closed 
as  we  passed  by,  and  we  could  not  but  wonder 
where  its  customers  came  from,  for  the  bleak  uplands 
around  showed  scant  signs  of  population,  indeed 
we  found  the  road  deserted  for  miles  ;  but  fortunately 
these  Cotswold  roads  are  well  signposted,  otherwise 
the  traveller  in  doubt  thereon  might  have  to  wait 
out  the  day  before  he  would  find  a  soul  to  point  him 
the  way. 

We  now  determined  to  cross  the  Cotswolds  and 
to  drive,  as  far  as  possible,  southwards  along  their 
eastern  side,  taking  our  chances  as  to  where  we 
might  turn  up  for  the  night.  So  over  the  hills  we 
went,  through  a  desolate  country,  fighting  our  way 
against  a  strong  south-wester  that  verily  shook  the 
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car  at  times,  and  above  the  whistling  of  the  gale 
we  could  hear  the  steady  beat  of  the  engines,  like 
the  throb  of  those  of  a  steamer  at  sea.  It  was 
boisterous  weather,  but  it  suited  well  the  scenery. 
Already  we  were  beginning  to  feel  hungry  again. 
If  you  desire  bracing  airs,  go  to  the  Cotswolds  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  may  be  days 
on  the  Cotswolds  when  no  breeze  is  blowing,  but  I 
have  travelled  over  them  often  without  finding  such 
a  day.  We  took  out  a  map  to  consult  it,  but  it 
was  promptly  blown  away  and  lost ;  next  my  cap 
followed,  but  fortunately  that  got  caught  in  the  hood, 
or  else  probably  I  should  have  lost  that  too.  Then 
presently  "  we  made  "  Stow-on-the-Wold,  a  primitive 
little  town  of  small  interest,  built,  as  its  name  suggests, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Owing  to  its  bleak  and  exposed 
position,  I  should  imagine  that  Stow  is  a  very  bracing 
place  to  live  in.  Stopping  for  a  moment  there,  we 
remarked  to  a  native  that  it  was  a  rather  cold  day. 
"  It's  never  warm  in  Stow,"  was  his  reply.  "  Suppose 
it  is  rather  a  breezy  place,"  we  further  ventured. 
"Well,"  he  responded,  "it  blows,  more  or  less, 
every  day  during  the  year,  but  bless  you,  you  gets 
used  to  it  if  you  live  up  here,  you've  got  to  ;  but  it's 
main  healthy." 

Beyond  Stow-on-the-Wold  we  struck  upon  a 
lonely  upland  country  without  a  house  in  sight  for 
miles,  and  (when  we  passed  along)  without  a  living 
being  on  the  road  till  we  reached  Burford.  Around 
us  was  a  great  sweep  of  earth  ;  above,  a  wide  expanse 
of  sky  ;  before  us,  straight  and  smooth,  but  rising 
and  falling  with  the  mighty  undulations  of  the 
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ground,  stretched  our  road  in  long  lines,  lessening 
to  the  horizon,  where  it  lost  itself  in  the  greyness  of 
space.  Then  the  fascination  of  speed  got  hold  of  us. 
It  was  quite  wrong,  but  there  was  nobody  to  see, 
and  nobody  to  be  hurt  or  put  to  inconvenience,  so 
we  "  let  the  motor  out  "  and  broke  the  law — greatly 
to  our  enjoyment.  The  motor,  like  a  thing  of  life, 
appeared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  We 
opened  wide  the  throttle.  She  bounded  forth 
responsively,  rejoicing  in  unaccustomed  liberty  ; 
she  for  once  would  show  her  paces.  Chic,  chic,  chic 
went  the  engines  with  ever-increasing  rapidity.  The 
distance  seemed  to  rush  at  us  ;  the  miles  became 
yards.  Downhill  we  dashed  with  a  whirl  of  dust ;  up 
on  the  other  side  we  raced  at  the  pace  we  had 
descended.  The  chic,  chic  of  the  engines  was  soon 
lost  in  one  harsh,  continuous  roar — we  were  flying ! 
One  horizon  succeeded  the  other  in  rapid,  bewildering 
succession.  Our  eyes  were  on  the  distance — only 
that  could  we  discern  clearly — the  wonderful  distance 
that  ceaselessly  came  rushing  to  us.  For  a  time  a 
strange  illusion  took  place;  it  was  as  though  the  car 
were  standing  still,  and  the  country  it  was  that  went 
hurtling  past.  There  is  joy  in  speed,  and  poetry  in 
it,  and  danger  in  it  too.  But  a  rush  at  full  speed  in 
a  motor  car  over  a  lonely  road,  and  through  a 
deserted  country,  wide  and  open,  is  an  experience  to 
be  ever  afterwards  remembered.  Truly,  for  such  a 
moment  life  is  worth  living,  and  optimism  is 
rampant ! 
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A  sleepy  old  town — A  wild  drive  —  Kelmscott  manor-house — 
The  oldest  Thames  bridge — Pit  dwellings — Another  fine  tithe- 
barn —  Curious  bequests  —  Urfington  —  A  reminder  of  Tom 
Browris  Schooldays — Down  the  Hampshire  Avon — Beaulieu 
and  its  surroundings — Wild  life  in  England. 

ALL  too  soon  our  delightful  stretch  of  open  country 
with  its  wide  horizons  ended  in  Burford,  that  "grey 
old  town  on  the  lonely  down,"  with  its  walls  and 
roofs  of  mellowed  stone.  Perhaps  townlet  would 
better  describe  the  place,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a 
big  village,  though  it  possesses  a  quiet  dignity  that 
gives  you  an  impression  of  importance  beyond  its 
size.  Its  houses,  beautiful  with  an  unsought  beauty, 
are  of  a  kind  one  does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  build  nowa- 
days. They  are  mostly  ancient  and  quaint ;  that  they 
are  enduring  besides,  their  present  existence  shows. 
Its  large  and  truly  lovely  church,  with  its  many 
fine  monuments,  is  a  picture  and  a  song  in  stone  ; 
and  past  its  peaceful  God's  acre  lazily  flows  the 
tranquil  Windrush,  a  clean-watered,  troutful  stream 
that  enlivens  the  somewhat  dreary  downland  with 
its  silvery  gleaming.  The  river  gives  the  keynote 
to  the  place,  for  all  things  seem — to-day  at  any  rate 
— to  be  lazily  ordered  in  Burford. 

Near  to  the  church,  and  across  the  road,  stands, 
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as  it  has  stood  for  long  years  past,  The  Priory  :  a 
storied  house,  for  it  was  once  the  home  of  William 
Lenthall,the  famous  Speakerto  the  Long  Parliament ; 
and  reached  from  the  house  by  an  arched  approach 
is  the  curious  chapel  that  he  erected  there  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  chapel  has  been 
painted  by  Waller  in  "  The  Empty  Saddle"  ;  when 
we  first  saw  the  building  it  looked  strangely  familiar, 
and  it  was  not  till  we  remembered  the  picture  that 
we  realised  the  reason  of  the  puzzling  familiarity. 

Burford,  situated  on  two  main  roads  of  ancient 
travel,  was  erst  busy  and  alive,  daylong  and  night- 
long too,  with  the  coming  and  going  of  post-chaises, 
of  fast  coaches  (as  speed  was  reckoned  a  century 
ago),  to  say  nothing  of  the  lumbering  goods  wagons 
that  were  weeks  on  their  slow  way.  Now,  the  town, 
having  been  left  "high  and  dry"  by  the  railways, 
has  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  with  small  apparent 
chance  of  ever  wakening  again — unless  possibly  the 
motor  car  may  arouse  it  into  something  of  a 
semblance  of  its  former  life,  and  the  throbbing  of 
its  engines  and  the  sound  of  its  horn  break  the 
semi -silence  that  has  so  long  prevailed  over  the 
spot.  Even  the  motor-horn,  though  not  so  musical 
as  that  of  the  olden  coach,  is  better  than  nothing, 
for  at  least  it  suggests  travel  and  conveys  a  sentiment 
of  being  in  touch  with  the  outer  world.  The 
motor  car  has  not  been  long  enough  on  the 
road  to  become  a  thing  of  romance,  yet  I  fancy  it 
may  have  its  poetic  side  that  only  waits  to  be 
captured  in  verse.  It  has  not  the  glamour  of 
distance  in  time.  Our  forefathers  in  their  day 
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complained  bitterly  about  the  miseries  and  inconven- 
iences of  c.oach  travel ;  it  was  left  to  their  descendants 
to  discover  and  praise  its  picturesqueness.  Truly, 
Time  is  a  wonderful  conjurer  and  changer  of  opinions  ! 
Burford  possesses  the  glamour  of  ancientness,  an 
ancientness  that  is  both  quaint  and  picturesque,  and 
over  it  there  broods  a  peace  that  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  long  ago.  The  sole  reason  of 
its  existence  seems  to  be  because  it  has  existed  ; 
beyond  this  there  appears  no  special  service  to 
mankind  in  Burford  being  where  it  is.  Yet  I  am 
thankful  that  it  does  remain  to  us,  a  little  spoilt 
example  of  an  ancient  English  town,  where  the  pictur- 
esque past  pleasantly  predominates  over  the  prosaic 
present.  The  alliteration  is  unintentional,  but  as  I 
can  find  no  other  words  to  so  well  express  my 
meaning  I  feel  bound  to  let  them  remain.  Since 
Cromwell's  time,  I  imagine,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  town  has  not  much  changed,  unless  perhaps  it 
has  grown  somewhat  greyer,  and,  owing  to  altered 
circumstances,  a  good  deal  sleepier.  The  truly  old- 
world  charm,  the  picturesqueness  and  peacefulness 
of  Burford  impressed  us.  Like  every  other  place  in 
the  world,  doubtless  Burford  has  its  non-idyllic  side 
and  the  trail  of  the  inevitable  serpent  may  be  traced 
there,  but  we  sawnosign  of  it.  However,  we  travelled 
to  find  peace  and  beauty,  and  we  happily  found 
what  we  sought.  Had  we  looked  out  for  disturbing 
influences  and  ugliness,  I  dare  say  we  should  have 
discovered  them  in  plenty  ;  but  such  search  formed 
no  part  of  our  programme,  and  so  were  "out  of 
court."  To  thoroughly  enjoy  a  tour,  you  must  put 
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on  rosy  spectacles  at  the  start,  and  keep  them  on 
the  journey  through. 

There  was  a  steep  hill  to  climb  out  of  Burford, 
surmounting  which  we  found  ourselves  once  more 
upon  the  breezy,  bracing  Downs — the  abode  of 
silence,  solitude,  and  space,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as 
there  can  be  silence  where  the  winds  blow  and  there 
comes  the  occasional  echo  of  a  sheep-bell  or  of  a 
far-off  chime.  The  stillness  is  more  relative  than 
actual,  but  still  impressive.  Another  stretch  of 
wild,  open  country — wide  as  a  western  prairie  to 
the  eye,  for  the  eye  cannot  realise  more  than  it  sees 
— was  before  us  :  a  lonely  country,  yet  a  lovely  one 
to  us,  brooded  over  by  a  broad-arching  sky,  and 
swept  that  day  by  a  strong,  though  soft,  south-west 
wind  that  breathed  nothing  but  purity.  Though 
wild,  the  landscape  had  a  benign  rather  than  an 
austere  aspect ;  for  there  is  a  wildness  of  bare  mountain 
and  dark  rugged  rock  that,  seen  under  a  louring  sky, 
is  forbidding,  but  the  wildness  of  the  Downs  is 
relieved  by  cheerful  colour,  its  keynote  is  light. 
The  wide  sky  above  suffuses  it  with  sunshine,  and 
seen  even  under  the  gentle  gloom  of  a  stormy  day 
its  colouring  is  never  dark  or  depressing :  the 
darkest  shadows  are  those  of  the  cloud  upon  the 
green  grass,  grey  wall,  or  white  road.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  cheerful,  companionable  solitude,  and 
the  Downs  possess  this.  Civilised  man  is  too  rarely 
alone  with  Nature,  and  he  therefore  has  lost  the  secret 
of  her  friendliness.  Nature,  properly  approached, 
will  respond  to  his  every  mood,  and  hardly  will  the 
best  of  human  confidants  do  this  ! 
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Around  us  stretched  a  vast  extent  of  country 
suggestive  of  freedom  and  broad  thinking,  for  to 
see  broadly  is  to  think  broadly  :  a  country  that 
faded  away  into  a  circling  distance  of  dreamy  blue — 
a  blue  where  our  vision  ceased  to  distinguish  clearly, 
so  leaving  the  imagination  to  play  its  part.  The 
romantic-minded  traveller  should  always  be  grateful 
for  the  mystery  of  distance,  for  in  that  unreachable 
region  which  ever  recedes  from  him  all  things  seem 
possible  in  a  scenic  sense.  Of  course  we  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  far-away  blue  world  was  in 
no  special  way  different  from  the  particular  part  of 
it  we  were  traversing,  and  that  from  a  similar  distance 
our  immediate  surroundings  would  appear  as  dreamy 
and  poetic  to  an  observer  there  ;  but  we  chose  to 
imagine,  in  childlike  fashion,  that  over  the  dim, 
distant  line  of  hills  lay  an  enchanted  world  of  old 
romance.  There  are  moments  that  come  to  most 
of  us,  and  unhappy  is  the  man  that  cannot  own  to 
such,  when  the  mind  not  only  delights  in  romancing, 
but  finds  it  possible.  Such  happy  moods,  as  a  rule, 
come  unexpectedly  ;  it  may  be  a  vision  of  hills,  of  a 
bit  of  bleak  moorland,  a  glimpse  of  an  old  ruin,  or  a 
something  in  the  view  that  attracts  the  eye  and 
conjures  back  lost  memories  and  sets  up  a  sudden 
train  of  thought  which  makes  one  gladly  forsake  the 
practical  for  the  poetical,  but  the  wherefore  is  too 
subtile  for  precise  analysis.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says : 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides  ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
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There  is  an  untold  charm  in  the  vagueness  and 
the  mystery  of  the  far-away  that  no  near  detail, 
however  beautiful,  can  convey,  because  detail  bounds 
one  down  to  stern  facts  and  leaves  little  room 
for  invention  or  imagination  :  facts  and  poetry  lie 
on  different  planes.  Yonder  village  in  the  distance, 
with  its  grey,  irregular-roofed  cottages  half-drowned 
in  foliage,  the  lowly  homes  of  the  people,  that 
cluster  lovingly  round  the  ancient,  time-hallowed 
church,  looks  perfectly  idyllic  ;  the  remote  country, 
with  its  green  pastures,  tilled  fields,  leafy  elms, 
and  scattered  farmsteads  seems  a  veritable  Arcadia, 
a  land  of  pastoral  peace  and  beauty.  It  is  well,  some- 
times, to  let  such  poetic  impressions  remain,  and  not 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  realities  and  risk  a 
disillusion. 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 
Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 

It  is  the  poetic  conception  that  profits  the  soul ;  it  is 
the  ideal  that  blesses. 

Possibly  the  delightful  and  invigorating  purity  of 
the  air,  bracing  both  brain  and  body,  added  to  our 
enjoyment  of  the  hour  so  that  we  "  saw  all  things 
pleasant,"  and  this  world  seemed  "the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds "  and  travelling  through  it  on  a 
motor  car  the  best  possible  way  of  seeing  it.  So  we 
drove  over  the  open  downs,  rejoicing  in  the  wide 
prospects  and  glorying  in  the  freshness  of  the  wild- 
blowing  breezes.  We  were  alone  with  the  wind, 
the  sky,  and  the  good  green  earth.  The  prospect 

was  of  the  simplest,  but  it  was  satisfying.      There 
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was  no  special  point  of  interest  in  the  spreading 
landscape  to  arrest  attention,  it  was  all  broadly 
interesting. 

Then  as  we  journeyed  on  we  eventually  dropped 
down  to  the  cultivated  lowlands  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Thames.  A  little  lane  to  our  right 
tempted  us  to  make  a  slight  detour  to  the  ancient 
and  isolated  village  of  Kelmscott,  where  William 
Morris,  the  poet -author,  lived  so  long  and  so 
contentedly  in  that  picturesque  and  modest  manor- 
house  he  loved  so  well,  which  he  so  charmingly 
described  in  that  quaint  and  scarce  magazine  The 
Quest ;  and  thus  he  wrote  therein  of  it :  "  You  enter 
through  a  door  in  a  high  impointed  stone  wall,  and 
you  go  up  a  flagged  path  through  the  front  garden 
to  the  porch.  .  .  .  The  house  is  a  lowish  three- 
storied  one  with  mullioned  windows  ...  it  is  built 
of  well -laid  rubble  stone  of  the  district  .  .  .  from 
this  place  also  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  out- 
buildings to  the  south  ...  a  very  handsome  barn 
of  quite  beautiful  proportions,  and  a  dove-cote,  all 
built  in  the  same  way  as  the  house,  and  grouping 
delightfully  with  it.  ...  The  garden,  divided 
by  old  clipped  yew  hedges,  is  quite  unaffected 
and  very  pleasant,  and  looks  in  fact  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  the  house,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  a  layer-out  of  a  garden.  Many  a  good 
house  is  marred  by  the  vulgarity  and  stupidity  of  its 
garden,  so  that  one  is  tormented  by  having  to 
abstract  in  one's  mind  the  good  building  from  the 
nightmare  of  'horticulture'  that  surrounds  it."  It 
is  a  house  built  by  local  workmen  of  the  material 
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that  came  nearest  to  their  hand  ;  well,  honestly,  and 
simply  constructed,  with  no  striving  after  effect  or 
picturesqueness,  yet  possessing  both  in  a  marked 
degree :  a  building  racy  of  the  soil,  modest  yet 
dignified  ;  above  all,  it  impresses  you  that  it  was 
built  for  a  home,  and  therein,  I  think,  lies  the  secret 
of  its  great  charm.  An  architect  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  a  wealthy  man  once  employed  him  to 
design  a  country  house,  and  he  instructed  him  to 
write  the  word  "Home"  large  on  the  top  of  the 
paper  on  which  he,  the  architect,  set  to  plan  the 
building.  "  Plenty  of  architects,"  declared  the 
wealthy  man,  "can  design  a  house  ;  I  require  some- 
thing more — a  home  to  live  in  and  to  enjoy." 
There  was  no  stint  of  money,  but  not  a  penny  was 
allowed  to  be  spent  on  show  :  comfort,  convenience, 
and  simplicity  were  the  keynotes  of  the  building. 
The  outcome  was  the  most  delightful  modern  home 
I  have  ever  seen. 

But  though  undoubtedly  picturesque  both  with- 
out and  within,  many  of  the  old  houses,  as  their 
staunchest  admirers  must  admit,  are  marvels  of  in- 
convenient interior  planning,  that  is,  according  to 
modern  ideas.  Even  Mr.  Morris  half  confesses  this, 
for  he  further  remarks:  "  One  comes  to  the  staircase, 
of  Elizabethan  pattern  with  spherical  knobs  on  the 
standards,  and  so  on  to  the  first  floor,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  without  passages,  so  that  you 
have  to  go  from  one  room  into  another,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  some  of  our  visitors,  to  whom  a  bedroom 
in  due  neighbourhood  of  a  sitting-room  is  a  dire 
impropriety."  This  brings  to  memory  the  saying 
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of  a  friend  who  lives  in  a  most  charming  old 
house  to  look  upon,  but  which  he  ungratefully 
declared  is  irritatingly  inconvenient  to  live  in. 
"Those  old  men,"  exclaimed  he,  "built  like  poets, 
but  planned  like  children."  Yet  he  still  lives  in  the 
picturesque  old  house,  as  he  has  done  for  years  long 
past,  and  candidly  confesses  that  in  spite  of  its  incon- 
veniences, which  possibly  were  no  inconveniences  to 
our  forefathers,  he  could  not  live  in  a  modern  one 
contentedly.  "  There  is  a  charm  about  an  old  house," 
said  my  friend  to  me  one  day,  "  that  you  cannot  put 
into  words  ;  you  have  certainly  to  pay  the  price  for 
living  in  one,  but,  honestly,  I  think  it  is  worth  it." 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  soon  reached  Radcot 
Bridge,  by  which  we  crossed  the  Thames  at  a  point 
where  the  river  is  young,  fresh,  and  stream-like. 
Radcot  has  the  reputation,  locally  at  any  rate,  of 
being  the  oldest  bridge  on  the  Thames,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  its  appearance  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
such  reputation.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  pleasing 
thirteenth-century  structure  ;  its  stones  are  aged  into 
a  delightful  dark  grey  tint,  as  stones  in  damp 
positions  do ;  its  ribbed  arches  suggest  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  ancient  monks,  but  whoever  built  it 
built  enduringly,  for  it  has  braved  the  floods  and 
storms  of  over  six  centuries  and  the  stress  of  cannon- 
shot  during  the  Civil  War,  yet  it  looks  strong  still. 
One  reason  why  these  old  buildings  are  so  lasting 
is,  I  think,  that  the  bygone  craftsman  selected  every 
stone  he  used  with  the  greatest  care ;  "  it's  good 
enough"  or  "it'll  do"  were  terms  unknown  to  him, 
and  it  is  labour  wasted  to  build  with  inferior 
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material.  Moreover,  he  took  further  care  to  lay 
every  stone  as  it  lay  on  its  natural  bed  in  the 
quarry,  for  to  place  a  stone  otherwise  is  to  risk  its 
weathering  and  crumbling  away.  He  had  no  idea 
of  scamping  his  work  ;  he  built  as  well  as  he  knew 
how,  hoping  it  would  "  stand  till  the  Day  of  Doom." 
Soon  after  leaving  Radcot  Bridge  our  road 
landed  us  in  a  little  somnolent  market-town,  which, 
on  asking  its  name,  we  discovered  to  be  Faringdon:, 
a  town  wherein,  I  should  imagine,  nothing  eventful 
has  happened  since  Faringdon  House,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  for  Charles  I.,  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  during  which  siege  the 
church  spire  was  knocked  down  and  much  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Beyond  this 
siege,  Faringdon  is  famous  for  nothing,  as  far  as 
I  know,  unless  it  be  that  Henry  Pye,  the  Poet 
Laureate,  was  born  there,  and  that  he  lavished  most 
of  his  poetry  upon  the  surrounding  scenery.  Just 
outside  the  town  is  a  fir-clad  knoll  that  commands  a 
glorious  all-round  view,  but  especially  to  the  south, 
in  which  direction  it  dominates  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  Berkshire  downs,  whereon  Alfred  defeated  the 
Danes.  It  was  Pye  who  planted  this  knoll  with 
firs,  and  wrote  forgotten  verses  about  it.  His  verses 
are  not  inspiriting,  but  he  planted  better  than  he 
sang,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  added, 
by  the  trees  that  crown  its  summit,  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  a  charming  spot — a  spot  whereon  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  below  may  walk,  chat,  and  admire 
the  view,  though  when  we  were  there  we  found 
none  of  them  so  doing. 
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At  Faringdon  we  stopped  the  night,  though  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  day  before  us ;  but  the  hush 
and  placidity  of  the  little  old  town  attracted  us.  It 
wakes  up  though,  I  believe,  in  a  mild  manner  once 
a  week  on  market-days,  then  falls  into  a  deep  sleep 
until  the  next  market-day.  But,  as  one  tradesman 
confided  to  us  :  "  Market-days  are  not  what  they 
were  ;  farmers  have  not  the  money  to  spend  they 
had  in  more  prosperous  times,  and  that  tells  on  us 
tradesmen,  and  there's  nothing  in  Faringdon  to 
attract  visitors  to  come  and  spend  money  in  the 
place.  You  can  lose  a  fortune  in  Faringdon 
quicker  than  you  can  make  one."  But,  I  imagine, 
the  last  remark  would  apply  to  most  other  places  as 
well  as  Faringdon. 

There  chanced  to  be  a  gentleman  staying  at  our 
inn  whose  company  pleased  us,  for  he  proved  to  be 
an  entertaining  stranger.  That  he  was  a  bit  of  an 
antiquary  we  soon  discovered  from  his  conversation, 
and  he  told  us  that  he  was  taking  a  holiday  there, 
though  what  his  avocation  in  life  was  we  failed  to 
divine,  nor  why  he  selected  a  quiet  little  market- 
town  to  go  a-holidaying  in  ;  but  these  details  were 
no  concern  of  ours.  He  might  have  been  a  lord— 
or  a  commercial  traveller ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
was  a  bank  clerk.  In  a  hotel  one  meets  people 
on  equal  ground.  He  was  courteous  and  interesting, 
and  that  sufficed  us.  I  have  met  real  lords,  when 
travelling,  who  have  intensely  bored  me,  and  I  have 
met  commercial  travellers  with  whom  I  have  been 
delighted  to  converse.  Later  in  the  day  the  stranger 
volunteered  to  take  me  a  walk  and  to  show  me 
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something  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  I  was 
nothing  loth,  as  a  good  walk  is  a  desirable  change 
from  riding.  The  one  drawback  to  motoring  is  that 
it  makes  one  feel  unconscionably  lazy,  for  after  the 
speedy  car,  walking,  the  best  of  all  exercise,  seems 
painfully  slow  ;  but  you  cannot  motor  over  field- 
paths,  and,  after  all,  these  alone  lead  you  into  the 
real  heart  of  the  country.  The  stranger  suggested 
that  we  should  go  first  to  Coles  Pitts,  as  the  walk 
there  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Now  I  had  never 
heard  of  these  pits,  but  thought  I  might  as  well  go 
there  as  anywhere  else.  Coles  Pitts  consists  of  a 
number  of  large  excavations  in  the  ground,  varying, 
perhaps,  from  eight  feet  to  some  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  Their  origin  and  purpose,  I  was  told,  is  lost 
in  mystery,  but  learned  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that,  roofed  over,  they  formed  the  primitive  dwellings 
of  an  ancient  British  race.  Still,  I  should  imagine 
that  a  race  capable  of  roofing  over  such  wide  spaces 
could  have  devised  something  more  suitable  to  live 
in ;  for  the  holes  must  have  been  damp  in  wet 
weather,  besides  being  dark  when  covered.  It 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  more  probably  they 
were  used  as  places  in  which  to  store  corn,  etc. 
However,  antiquaries  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
they  were  dwellings,  and  they  may  be  right.  We 
returned  by  the  village  of  Coxwell,  where  we  noticed 
a  very  fine  old  tithe  -  barn,  wherein  the  monks 
gathered  a  tenth  of  the  crops  without  any  toil  in 
securing  them.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
monks  of  old  had  a  very  good  time  of  it.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  barn  looked  like  a  great  church 
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without  a  tower,  and  I  dare  venture  to  assert 
that  many  a  modern  church  is  not  built  half  as 
well. 

My  companion  informed  me  that  he  had  come 
on  to  Faringdon  from  Abingdon,  and  that  in  the 
latter  town  he  had  attended  service  at  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  wherein,  on  an  old  altar-tomb,  he  saw  placed 
in  long  array  forty -seven  loaves,  which  were  dis- 
tributed after  the  sermon  amongst  the  deserving 
poor,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  will  of  a 
certain  John  Blacknall  and  his  wife,  which  benefactors 
are  described  by  the  inscription  on  their  stately 
tomb  as  having  "finished  an  happy  course  upon 
earth,  and  ended  their  days  in  peace  on  the  2ist 
day  of  August  1625."  Now  the  leaving  of  the 
interest  on  certain  monies  to  be  expended  in  providing 
loaves  to  be  thus  distributed  in  church  on  Sundays 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  be  remarkable,  but  I 
think  in  this  case  the  number  of  loaves  so  distributed 
forms  almost  a  record.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  old  charities  is  that  connected  with 
the  church  of  Islington,  South  Devon.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  parish,  one  Ann  Hale,  left  the  interest  on  a 
sum  of  ^360  "  to  be  paid  to  six  of  the  oldest  poor 
people  who  were  able  to  repeat  the  Catechism  openly 
in  the  church  of  Islington."  Each  person  saying  the 
Catechism  gets  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  shillings. 
In  most  cases  it  is  the  poor  people  that  profit  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  ancient  wills,  but  there  is  one 
singular  and  notable  exception  in  the  parish  of  East 
Hoathly,  Sussex,  where  the  parson  is  left  the  rent  of 
a  certain  field  to  provide  him  with  breeches,  and 
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this  field  is  to  this  day  called  "  Breeches  Field."  It 
appears  that  a  former  parson  of  the  parish  was  very 
poor,  with  moreover  a  large  family  to  support,  and 
that  this  portion  of  his  raiment  was  always  very 
shabby,  hence  the  bequest. 

FromFaringdon  wedetermined  to  drivesouthward 
to  the  sea,  steering  by  compass  as  directly  as  the 
indirect  English  roads  would  allow.  So,  once  free 
of  the  town,  we  took  the  first  lane  leading  in  this 
direction,  and  passing  through  about  eight  miles  of 
pleasant  country  found  ourselves  in  the  little  village 
of  Uffington,  where  the  author  of  Tom  Browns 
Schooldays  was  born  and  wherein  he  laid  the  scene 
of  his  hero's  early  life.  As  this  village  and  the 
country  of  the  White  Horse  around  is  so  fully 
and  faithfully  described  in  that  ever-popular  work, 
I  may  well  be  excused  from  further  remarking 
upon  them.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with 
noting  that  the  "  well-endowed "  school-house  still 
stands,  now  doing  duty  as  the  village  reading-room  ; 
and  that  the  church,  one  of  the  finest  Early  English 
parish  churches  in  the  kingdom,  possesses  an  un- 
common and  curious  central  octagonal  tower,  giving 
to  the  grey  old  fane  a  distinctive  character  and  a 
pleasing  originality.  Interesting  as  the  majority  of 
our  ancient  churches  are,  they  are  mostly  built  on 
familiar  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  round  towers 
often  found  in  the  eastern  counties,  so  that  a 
departure  from  these  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
prevailing  uniformity. 

We  now  struck  upon  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
according  to  a  local  couplet, 
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Far  famed  for  sheep  and  wool,  though  not  for  spinners, 
For  sportsman,  doctors,  publicans  and  sinners, 

and  I  think  I  may  safely  add  for  roads  that  are 
both  hilly  and  bad.  It  was  a  rough  and  trying 
stage,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  reached 
Hungerford  without  misadventure.  Beyond  Hunger- 
ford,  still  steering  south,  the  country  was  much  the 
same  and  the  roads  but  little  better.  However,  they 
materially  improved  as  we  approached  Salisbury, 
through  which  ancient  and  interesting  city,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess,  we  passed  without  stopping, 
though  I  must  plead  as  an  excuse  that  we  had  been 
there  before.  From  Salisbury  we  followed  down 
the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hampshire  Avon  to  the 
sea  by  Christchurch,  for  we  did  not  enter  that  town 
but  skirted  it,  and  thence  made  our  way  eastward 
by  a  road  that  followed,  more  or  less,  the  line  of  the 
coast  to  Lymington.  This  road  took  us  to  Milford- 
on-Sea,  a  small  village  with  a  large  hotel.  The 
village  stands  high  on  some  sand-cliffs  that  afford  a 
fine  view  over  the  Solent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
Needles  forminga  conspicuous  feature  in  the  prospect. 
For  those  who  delight  in  a  quiet  and  unconventional 
watering  -  place,  and  who  prefer  something  more 
interesting  to  look  upon  than  the  usual  long  and 
monotonously  level  horizon  of  the  distant  and  often 
shipless  sea,  Milford  may  be  commended ;  the 
outlook  from  it  of  land,  sheer  cliff,  and  blue  water  is 
fine  almost  to  impressiveness.  The  unexpectedly 
coming  upon  this  unique  view  was  one  of  the 
surprises  of  our  journey.  During  our  short  stay 
at  the  spot  the  Solent  below  us  was  enlivened  by 
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the  passing  of  two  large  mail -steamers  and  the 
white  wings  of  several  yachts,  both  large  and  small, 
that  were  sailing  to  and  fro.  Milford  is  essentially 
a  spot  to  laze  in,  for  there  is  positively  nothing  to 
do  there  but  sit  on  the  cliff,  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
watch  the  shipping  go  by,  for  it  has  neither  pier, 
parade,  band,  minstrels  —  not  even  a  bathing- 
machine  ! 

Reaching  Lymington,  we  descended  steeply  to 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  This  stream  we  crossed 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  where  we  had  a  toll  to  pay. 
Then  we  climbed  out  of  the  valley  on  to  a  wild, 
extensive  heathland  :  a  desolate,  wind-swept  space, 
but  beautiful  with  the  colour  of  purple  heather,  of 
yellow  sandy  soil,  and  wonderful  blue  distances. 
The  road  across  it  was  rough,  but  we  were  thankful 
that  it  was  as  good  as  it  was  ;  and  after  some  miles 
of  this  driving  we  suddenly  dropped  down  through 
shady  lanes  to  the  little  village  of  Beaulieu,  wherein 
there  is  much  to  interest  the  traveller,  including  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  abbey  and  a  fine  stretch  of  tidal 
river  that  smells  of  the  sea.  Beaulieu  Palace 
(formerly  the  abbot's  palace),  a  rambling  old  build- 
ing of  varied  outline,  with  its  backing  of  green 
woods,  and  sleepy  little  lake  in  front,  forms  a  very 
pleasing  picture.  It  is  the  only  picturesque  palace 
that  I  know :  all  the  others  are  either  grand  or 
gloomy,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  huge 
and  ugly. 

A  little  below  Beaulieu,  where  the  river  widens 
out,  is  Buckler's  Hard,  which  now-forgotten  and 
almost  forsaken  spot  was  of  old  an  important  ship- 
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building  centre  for  the  navy  ;  and  many  a  stout  man- 
of-war,  from  two-deckers  downwards,  was  constructed 
there.  Now,  the  sound  of  hammer  and  of  busy 
workshops  no  longer  disturbs  the  quiet  wash  of  the 
tides  and  slumberous  murmurings  of  the  sea  winds. 

From  Beaulieu  we  drove  across  a  portion  of  the 
New  Forest  to  Brockenhurst  in  search  of  an  inn  for 
the  night.  It  was  a  delightful  shady  drive  through 
deep  woods :  nothing  but  the  winding  road,  the 
wilderness  of  trees,  and  the  waving  bracken  at  their 
feet  were  to  be  seen.  Very  grateful  to  the  eye  was 
the  restful,  grey-green  gloom  of  the  forest  after  the 
glaring  sunshine  on  the  open  heathlands.  At  one 
spot,  in  a  cool  dell,  we  crossed  a  little  purling  stream 
by  a  picturesque  old  wooden  bridge — a  spot  to 
delight  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  a  scenic  gem  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  that  lingers  still  pleasantly 
in  my  memory.  At  Brockenhurst  we  encountered 
a  shallow  ford,  though  just  deep  enough  to  give  us 
a  good  splashing  as  we  dashed  through,  and  a  little 
beyond  it  we  found  comfortable  and  quiet  quarters 
at  the  "  Forest  Park  "  hotel. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  early  start,  for  we  had 
a  long  day's  pleasuring  before  us ;  and  as,  alas,  it 
was  the  last  day  of  our  holiday,  we  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
our  way  towards  Lyndhurst  when  a  fine  and  many- 
antlered  stag  leaped  suddenly  out  of  the  woods  right 
in  front  of  the  car — so  suddenly  and  so  swiftly  that, 
being  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  uncommon 
happening,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  avoid 
running  him  down.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  him 
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bounding  over  the  deep  bracken  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  (the  very  poetry  of  movement)  till  he 
gained  the  sheltering  woods  and  was  quickly  lost  to 
sight.  A  trifling  incident  of  our  tour,  but  one  that 
gave  us  a  pleasant  reminder  that  all  England  is  not 
tamed  and  cultivated,  and  that  wild  life  may  still  be 
observed  within  her  borders. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

Through  the  New  Forest — A  story  of  the  road — An  anecdote 
of  a  Bishop — A  publican's  hobby — Treasures  for  millionaires 
—The  legend  of  a  secret  chamber — An  evening  drive — 
The  end  of  the  journey. 

IT  was  pleasant  driving  through  the  Forest  in  the 
first  freshness  of  the  early  morning,  when  the  roads 
were  free  and  lazy  man  was  thinking  about  break- 
fasting. Like  the  famous  Samuel  Pepys,  of  diary 
renown,  we  had  risen  "  right  early,"  and  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  act :  the  doing  so 
afforded  us  a  sort  of  moral  stimulant  that  lasted  out 
the  day.  At  Totton  the  Forest  ended  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  the  outskirts  of  Southampton.  We 
did  not,  however,  actually  enter  the  town,  but  drove 
round  its  grey  and  time-rent  walls  and  rugged  towers, 
having  the  sea  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  being 
gay  with  yachts  and  busy  excursion  steamboats. 
Passing  by  the  docks,  where  the  funnels  of  the  great 
transatlantic  liners  showed  above  the  big  warehouses, 
we  reached  the  steam  ferry,  by  which  we  crossed 
the  wide  inlet  of  Southampton  Water,  and  were  soon 
again  motoring  along  the  quiet  country  roads.  I 
know  no  other  large  town  but  Southampton  that 
you  can  drive  pleasantly  round  thus,  and  so  escape 
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the  thronged  streets  and  troublesome  tramways. 
Southampton  was  the  only  large  town  we  had  come 
to  during  our  tour,  and  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
avoid  it  so. 

After  climbing  on  to  high  ground  and  traversing 
a  short  stretch  of  elevated  country,  we  suddenly  and 
sharply  descended  again  to  Bursledon,  where  we 
crossed  the  estuary  of  the  river  Hamble  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  I  discovered  the  name  of  the  river 
from  my  map,  for  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  it  before;  but  by  taking  yearly  driving 
tours  I  am  gradually  learning  the  geography  of  my 
own  country.  Probably  it  is  well  known  to  yachts- 
men, for  we  observed  two  or  three  yachts  at  anchor 
there.  Bursledon,  with  its  land-locked  waters  and 
pleasure  craft  at  rest  thereon,  is  a  very  pretty  spot, 
with  a  prettiness  that  is  somewhat  uncommon.  At 
one  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  gate,  which  was  not 
opened  until  after  a  toll  had  been  demanded  and 
paid.  "Are  you  coming  back  to-day  ?"  queried  the 
toll-keeper.  We  wondered  why  he  had  put  the 
question  to  us.  He  explained,  "  'Cause  if  you  were  I 
would  take  the  return  toll  now  and  give  you  a  ticket, 
so  that  you  need  not  have  to  stop  again.  I  always 
ask  the  quality  the  question,  so  as  to  save  them 
trouble."  Which  was  very  considerate  of  him ; 
moreover,  we  felt  flattered,  I  hope  not  unduly,  in 
being  considered  one  of  the  quality.  I  had  a  some- 
what different  experience  at  one  of  the  hotels  during 
the  journey.  Driving  into  the  stable-yard,  the  ostler 
came  up  to  me  and,  touching  his  forelock  (he  had  no 
cap),  exclaimed,  "  Sorry  to  see  you  have  come  down 
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to  this,  sir,"  looking  contemptuously  at  the  motor  car. 
"  The  last  time  I  saw  you  you  were  driving  a  pair  of 
horses  like  a  gentleman."  And  the  sting  of  it  was, 
the  ostler  had  no  idea  of  being  rude,  he  honestly 
pitied  me. 

Connected  with  the  bridge  at  Bursledon  a  story 
was  told  to  us  which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
though  we  were  assured  of  its  strict  veracity.  The 
story  runs  as  follows.  It  appears  that  the  King  was 
motoring  this  way,  when  the  car  was  stopped  by  the 
closed  gate  and  toll  demanded.  The  driver,  taken 
unexpectedly,  and  not  having  the  sum  demanded 
immediately  ready,  exclaimed,  "  Can't  you  let  us 
through  without  delay  ?  Don't  you  see  it  is  the 
King  ?  "  The  toll-keeper,  after  glancing  at  the  King 
but  without  recognising  him,  angrily  replied  :  "  No  ; 
you  don't  get  over  me  like  that.  I'm  not  so  easily 
taken  in." 

After  Bursledon  the  country  was  hilly  to  Fareham, 
and  though  the  scenery  was  pleasant  enough  it  was 
in  no  way  remarkable.  A  little  beyond  Fareham  we 
dropped  down  to  a  long  level  stretch  of  country  that 
lies  between  the  Downs  and  the  sea.  So  we  drove 
on  till  we  came  to  a  spot  where  our  road  wound 
round  the  northern  end  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  the 
water  washing  over  the  highway  in  places.  To  our 
right  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  ruined  keep  of 
Porchester  Castle  rising  boldly  and  effectively  out 
of  the  flat  and  marshy  ground.  Then  some  distance 
away  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Portsmouth  itself 
showing  grim  and  grey  through  a  mixture  of  fog 
and  smoke,  with  the  great  battleships  peacefully  at 
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rest  beneath  its  walls.  To  our  left  the  green  Downs 
were  scarred  with  fortifications.  After  our  long 
wanderings  in  the  quiet  repose  of  the  .country  this 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  district  bristling  with 
fortifications  was  an  impressive  sight. 

Portsmouth  passed  in  the  distance,  we  traversed 
another  monotonously  level  and  intensely  uninterest- 
ing tract  of  country,  its  monotony  being  only  broken 
by  occasional  peeps  of  the  sea,  so  that  we  were  not 
sorry  to  reach  Chichester,  where,  under  the  shadow 
of  its  ancient  cathedral,  we  found  a  comfortable 
hotel  that  has  happily  survived  the  old  coaching 
days  and  has  now  become  a  modern  motoring  hotel. 
Whilst  our  meal  was  being  prepared,  to  pass  the 
time  I  glanced  over  some  old  and  odd  local  news- 
papers I  found  in  the  smoke-room  (for  local  papers 
are  oftentimes  entertaining),  when  my  eye  caught 
the  following  paragraph,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  here:  "A  certain  prelate 
was  explaining  across  the  dinner-table  the  remark- 
able results  produced  by  one  of  his  sermons.  At  its 
close,  money  contributions  had  choked  the  alms-bags, 
and  ladies  had  even  taken  off  their  jewels  to  swell 
the  offerings.  The  Bishop  finished  his  story  amidst 
an  impressive  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  asking,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
'  Could  you  lend  me  that  sermon  ? ' "  which  is  a  very 
pretty  story — if  true. 

Leaving  Chichester  we  soon  passed  Goodwood — 
"glorious  Goodwood  "-—to  our  left,  backed  and 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  rounded  Downs, 
there  wooded  at  their  base.  Then  we  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  the  slight  but  interesting  ruins  of  Boxgrove  Priory  ; 
and  shortly  beyond  we  noticed  a  little  unpretending 
wayside  inn  with  a  big  board  in  front  with  the  word 
"Petrol"  thereon — a  coined  word  that  appears  likely, 
in  time,  to  become  good  English  and  make  its  way 
into  our  language,  though  it  does  not  find  a  place  in 
my  Chambers 's  Dictionary  of  1902.  Here  we  pulled 
up  and  filled  our  running-tank,  though  more  as  a 
precaution  than  a  necessity.  Whilst  a  boy  went 
to  some  outhouse  to  fetch  the  petrol,  the  landlord 
invited  us  inside  to  see  his  "  large  and  rare  collec- 
tion of  old  grandfathers'  clocks."  At  a  former  place 
we  had  been  asked  by  a  publican  to  walk  into  his 
garden  and  admire  the  fine  view  from  thence,  which 
he  appeared  greatly  to  appreciate  ;  another  publican 
would  have  us  see  "  our  beautiful  church."  Now,  we 
were  invited  by  a  third  publican  into  his  house  to 
inspect  some  old  grandfathers'  clocks.  I  begin  to 
think  that  the  publican  has  a  soul  above  selling 
beer ;  that  he  does  this  merely  to  live,  and  to  oblige 
thirsty  travellers.  Manifestly  there  are  publicans 
and  publicans.  One  publican  that  we  met  held  such 
high  principles  that  (in  a  moment  of  confidence,  he 
confessed  to  me)  he  diluted  his  spirits  with  pure 
water,  so  that,  being  obliged  to  provide  spirits,  they 
should  be  less  hurtful !  A  happy  combination  of 
principles  and  increased  profits.  This  is  truly  a 
strange  world,  with  strange  characters  in  it !  On  a 
former  journey,  in  a  remote  country  village,  I  came 
upon  a  man  who  gained  an  honest  living  by  the 
manufacture  of  spurious  old  oak  furniture,  copied,  by 
the  way,  from  excellent  old  examples,  and  so  well 
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reproduced  that  the  copies  might  deceive  all  but  the 
very  elect ;  and  he  showed  me  a  stock  of  "  crude 
material  to  work  up,"  in  the  shape  of  worm-eaten 
oak  he  had  secured  from  old  houses  pulled  down, 
and  some,  more  highly  valued,  from  churches  that 
had  been  restored,  or  rather  gutted.  As  I  write  this 
I  note  that  the  World  of  New  York  expresses 
itself  thus  sarcastically  on  the  subject :  "  The  old  oak 
furniture  factories  in  Yorkshire  and  Belgium  are 
now  working  overtime,  turning  out  treasures  for 
American  millionaires.  Of  these,  the  most  popular 
this  season  is  the  chair  in  which  Charles  I.  sat  during 
his  trial  by  Parliament." 

But  I  am  digressing.  To  return  to  our  inn  :  the 
old  clocks  were  ranged  in  single  row  round  a  large 
room  in  rear  of  the  building,  but  at  the  corners  they 
were  two  and  even  three  deep.  Some  had  mechanical 
ships  on  the  top,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  painted  sea  ;  others  showed  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  besides  the  months  and  their  dates ; 
one,  a  twenty-eight-day  clock  220  years  old,  formerly 
stood,  we  learnt,  in  the  Ironmongers'  Hall.  Nearly 
all  the  clocks  were  going,  as  their  combined  ticking 
gave  evidence  ;  moreover,  they  showed  correct  time, 
for  the  landlord,  who  had  been  years  collecting  them, 
keeps  every  one  carefully  and  regularly  wound  up, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  they  strike  the  hours 
simultaneously.  Midday  is  the  time  to  come,  we 
were  informed,  as  then  the  clocks  "are  all  striking 
and  chiming  together,  and  the  effect  is  very  fine." 
Should  any  of  my  readers  be  in  that  locality  and 
desire  to  see,  and  hear,  the  clocks,  I  may  say  that 
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the  name  of  the  inn  is  "  Ball's  Hut."  This  curious 
title  is  derived,  we  gathered,  from  a  solitary  hut 
that  stood  on  the  spot  many  years  ago,  which 
was  then  owned  by  a  man  named  Ball,  who  sold 
ale  in  it. 

Opposite  to  the  little  inn  we  noticed  a  rural-look- 
ing road  that  promised  pleasant  wanderings,  so 
we  took  it  on  trust,  only  too  glad  to  escape  from 
the  dusty  highway.  The  road  did  not  belie  its 
promise  of  good  things,  for  it  took  us  first  to  Slindon, 
a  charming  little  village  set  high  up  on  the  wooded 
hills  :  a  village  of  thatched  cottages  that  might  have 
been  removed  bodily  from  leafy  Devonshire — cottages 
with  creeper-clad  walls  and  tiny  front  gardens  gay 
with  many-coloured  flowers.  Slindon  possesses,  too, 
a  church  that  once  was  Saxon,  but  has  much  of  its 
ancient  interest  restored  away,  so  that  now  it  looks 
quite  neat  and  modern.  Next  came  a  delightful 
stretch  of  grass-bordered  road  with  shady  trees  on 
either  hand.  At  the  end  of  this  we  dropped  down  to 
Amberley,  "  all  amongst  the  rooks  and  crows,"  as  a 
local  saying  has  it.  There  we  made  a  short,  stop  to 
inspect  its  ruined  castle,  grey  and  worn,  that  stands 
on  a  low  cliff  overlooking  a  wild,  level  waste  of 
marshlands  :  a  stronghold  that  appears  to  have  led 
a  peaceful  and  uneventful  history  till  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  "slighted"  by 
Waller.  Viewed  from  the  marshes,  Amberley  Castle 
makes  an  effective  and  pleasing  picture :  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  painting  of  it  in  London 
exhibitions. 

Leaving   Amberley   to   its   ancient   peacefulness, 
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we  found  ourselves  in  a  delectable  land  of  open 
commons,  spreading  woods,  and  old  whirling  wind- 
mills, a  land  where  beauty-spots  abounded ;  and  so 
by  devious  lanes  we  reached  West  Grinstead,  and 
thence  our  way  led  through  a  country  of  green 
fields  and  sleepy  farmsteads  to  "time-honoured 
Bolney,"  though  why  time-honoured  I  cannot  say, 
but  old  writers  call  it  so,  and  I  am  willing  to  be 
led  by  them,  for  the  term  has  a  pleasant  sound, 
though  one  meaningless  to  me. 

Then,  after  further  wanderings,  we  reached 
Ditchling,  a  large  village  wherein  are  some  curious 
and  notable  houses  ;  thence  we  continued  our  journey 
along  a  narrow  and  very  winding  road  that  followed 
more  or  less  faithfully  the  bends  of  the  South 
Downs.  As  we  drove  on  we  passed  close  to  the 
ancient  Jacobean  house  of  Street  Place,  of  which 
a  strange  story  is  told,  that  during  the  struggle 
between  Charles  and  the  Parliament  a  mounted 
Cavalier  hotly  pursued  by  some  of  Waller's  troops 
rode  straight  into  the  hall  and  remained  hidden 
and  undiscovered  (horse  and  rider)  in  a  large  secret 
chamber  behind  the  fireplace.  More  probably, 
I  should  imagine,  the  fugitive  escaped  by  riding 
through  the  house  and  out  at  the  rear.  Passing 
through  Cooksbridge,  our  road  presently  descended 
gradually  to  the  quaint  and  ancient  town  of  Lewes, 
"sweetly  environ'd  by  the  daisied  downs."  Here 
we  rested  awhile  at  the  "White  Hart,"  an  hostelry 
that  was  old  when  letters  were  addressed  to 
Brighthelmstone  by  Lewes ;  Brighton,  a  seaside 
village  then,  being  only  known  by  that  name.  On 
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the  walls  of  the  coffee-room  we  noticed  a  hotel 
bill  of  over  a  century  ago,  carefully  preserved  in 
a  frame.  This,  with  its  quaint  spelling,  we  deemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  copy,  and  thus  it  runs  :— 

Scrace 
The  White  Harte 

Lewes. 
Neat  Post  Chaises 

1768  s.     d. 

March  the  16. 

Two  nights  hay    .          .          .          .  14 

Corn  ......  3     7 

One  mash   .....04 

4  bate  horses       ....  i      o 

Greesinsr  the  Coach 


3  times  J  ' 

Cleaning  the  Coach       ...          4 


13     3 
Hostler        .....13 


14     6 

Pd.  1 6  March  1768. 


Wandering  about  the  town,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  quaint  little  house  standing,  retired 
from  the  main  street,  down  a  passage  that  was 
almost  opposite  to  the  curious  round  tower  of  St. 
Michael's  Church.  This  house  has  a  projecting  upper 
story  supported  in  the  corner  by  a  carved  wooden 
bracket  representing  a  man,  or  a  placid  -  faced 
demon,  with  crossed  legs,  and  hoofs  in  place  of 
feet.  On  the  front  of  the  building  was  inserted 
a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
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Thomas  Paine 

B.  1737   :  D.  1809 

Author  of  "  Common  Sense  " 

A  founder  of  American 
Independence  with  Pen  and  Sword 


Lived  in  this  House 

As  Exciseman  and  Tobacconist 

1768-1774 

We  made  a  late  start  from  Lewes,  being  tempted 
to  laze  in  the  garden  of  our  inn  until  the  sky 
behind  the  distant  Downs  had  grown  golden  in 
the  west  ;  then  we  felt  that  it  was  time  to  remount 
the  car  and  to  set  forth  on  our  last  stage.  Our 
road  followed  along  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs  : 
downs  which  in  the  fast-gathering  gloaming  loomed 
up  before  us  grandly  and  dreamily,  their  apparent 
height  being  magnified  in  the  dim,  mysterious  light 
—the  impressiveness  of  scenery  depends  much  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  seen.  At  Selmeston 
we  stopped  to  light  our  lamps,  and  so,  with  a  gleam 
of  brightness  moving  ahead  of  us,  we  entered 
Eastbourne — where  our  journey  ended. 

The  last  day  of  a  holiday  is  generally,  more  or 
less,  a  sad  one.  Still  all  things,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  come  to  an  end  in  this  world.  At  any  rate, 
we  could  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  tour,  from 
start  to  finish,  had  been  an  unqualified  success — 
enjoyable  in  anticipation,  enjoyable  in  realisation, 
and  enjoyable  in  memory.  Our  delightful  wanderings 
over,  there  still  remained  to  us,  as  a  precious 
possession,  countless  sunny  mind-pictures  of  pleasant 
spots  to  brighten  up  the  dark  and  dreary  winter 
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days,  when  the  skies  above  are  dull  and  grey,  the 
trees  around  are  bare,  and  the  roads  below  are 
dank  and  miry.  The  joys  of  the  journey  are  now 
but  a  memory.  Still  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
with  truth,  " Et  in  Arcadia  ego" 
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